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THE INDO-EUROPEAN ACCENT IN SWEDISH 


The Swedish accent stands at variance with the rhythm of 
most European languages. Even among the Nordic tongues it 
finds its only musical counterpart in Norwegian, although in 
Danish the glottal stop is descended from the same system. In 
Icelandic and in the Swedish of Finland the ancient pattern has 
vanished altogether. 

Other European languages have in the past possessed a musi- 
cal accent, and some, such as Serbian and Lithuanian, still possess 
it. But no language outside of Scandinavia follows the Swedish 
model, which of course is not a matter of pitch alone. Dynamic 
stress also participates in the rhythmic design. The characteristic 
effect of Swedish is due to the peculiar manner in which are inter- 
woven the dynamic and the melodic components of the ac- 
centual complex. 

Swedish presents two types of accent: 

1. The Simple Accent, also called the acute, the monosyllabic, 
or Accent I. 

2. The Compound Accent, also called the grave, the poly- 
syllabic, or Accent 2. 


THE SIMPLE ACCENT 


In simple accent a monosyllable has strong stress and rising 
pitch; a polysyllable has strong stress and rising pitch on the 
root (usually the first) syllable, weak stress and low pitch on all 
other portions of the word. 

The simple accent belongs to all monosyllables, to some 
secondary dissyllables with reduced unstressed vowel, and to 
most loanwords. 

Monuvsyllabic examples of simple accent are: berg, blod, bord, 
dag, del, drim, gard, horn, hus, land, mark, natt, rik, sten. Al- 
though these monosyllables resemble their English and German 
analogues, there is an important difference. In English words 
such as dream, horn, house, land, night, stone and their German 
cognates Traum, Horn, Haus, Land, Nacht, Stein, the musical 
pitch is at its highest in the first mora of the syllable; in the sec- 
ond mora, it falls rapidly. In Swedish the pitch rises throughout 
the syllable, reaching its highest point in the second mora. In 
Norwegian the pitch rises still more sharply. The English and 
German pattern for the two morae of the monosyllable is Aigh- 
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lower; the Swedish and Norwegian pattern is high-higher. This 
description applies to the standard Stockholm and Oslo pro- 
nunciations. The dialects exhibit a great variety of deviations; 
but in all these the basic scheme is apparent. 

Secondary dissyllables which arise by enclisis show the 
simple accent, since these formations are historically nothing 
more than juxtapositions. Thus berget comes from berg et, bilden 
from bild en, blodet from blod et, and so on. Simple accent also 
belongs to secondary dissyllables in which a schwa (written‘e’ 
has developed from an earlier syllabic liquid or nasal. Thus 
simple accent belongs to Swedish bitter, botien, bicker, fitter, nagel, 
nitter, seger, sider, socken, vatten, which correspond respectively 
to Old Norse bitr, botn, boekr, foetr, nagl, naetr, sigr, sudr, sdkn, 
vain. 

In these Swedish dissyllables, the schwa of the atonic syllable 
has in origin no accent at all, for it did not exist during the 
genetic period either of the musical or the dynamic accent. In 
Swedish, this schwa-vowel has weak stress and low pitch. In 
Norwegian it has weak stress and very high pitch, the musical 
rise of the first syllable being prolonged into the second, where 
it reaches its highest point. 


THE COMPOUND ACCENT 


The compound accent does not occur in monosyllables. 

In a dissyllable bearing this accent the root syllable (always 
the first) has primary stress and falling pitch; the second syllable 
has secondary stress and rising pitch. 

In words longer than two syllables, the root syllable (usually 
the first) has primary stress and intermediate pitch; the medial 
syllables have non-stress and falling pitch; the final syllable has 
secondary stress and rising pitch. 

For both dissyllabic and polysyllabic types, the pattern is 
the same. The only difference is that the fall of the pitch occurs 
in dissyllables on the second mora of the first syllable, whereas 
in polysyllables the fall occurs in the medial syllables. In both 
types, the rising pitch is always on the end of the word, and the 
melodic design is always falling-rising. 

The compound accent belongs to all indigenous dissyllables 
and longer polysyllables which in Swedish form still exhibit full 
vocalism in their non-initial syllables. Examples are: dagar, 
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delar, drimmar, flickor, kallar, kyrkor, talar, tungor, dagblad, 
framsteg, jarnvig, maltid, ménljus, nord pol, trollblick, gossarna, 
evighet, konungar, lirare, uilinningar. 

The peculiarity of the compound accent arises from the fact 
that in this pattern the stress and the pitch are working dis- 
junctively, whereas in most languages these factors work con- 
junctively. In other words, dynamic emphasis and musical 
elevation recoil from each other, the strong stress gravitating 
toward the beginning of the word and the high pitch toward the 
end. This condition is abnormal; the fundamental law of the 
voice requires that the fortissimus (strongest power) of the dy- 
namic accent be united with the altissimus (highest tone) of the 
melodic accent. For instance, in Spanish the words dfas, lenguas, 
habla, muchachos, matana have fortissimus and altissimus’ to- 
gether on the penultimate syllable. The corresponding Swedish 
words violate the rule; dagar, tungor, talar, gossar, morgon have 
fortissimus on the first syllable and altissimus on the last. 

Adolf Noreen, the eminent Swedish linguist, is fully aware 
of this abnormality of the Swedish: 

Der erhéhte Luftdruck verursacht natiirlich auch eine etwas stirkere Span- 
nung der Stimmbinder, die dadurch ein wenig diinner werden... . Wie man 
durch Unachtsamkeit im Gesang beim Forte die beabsichtigte Tonlage leicht 
iiberschreitet, beim Piano oder besonders im Falle der Ermiidung leicht unter 
sie sinkt: so hat auch unsere Rede die bestimmte Tendenz, die Tonhéhe mit der 
Tonstirke zunehmen oder abnehmen zu lassen. Crescendo verbindet sich mit 
steigendem Portamento, Decrescendo mit fallendem Portamento. (Einfiihrung 
in die wissenschaftliche Betrachtung der Sprache, p. 132.) 

Man hat darum guten Grund anzunehmen, dass vor allem gerade das 
leichte und natiirliche Schritthalten der Tonstirke mit der Tonhéhe die in der 
Geschichte der Sprachen ausgeprigte Tendenz gezeitigt hat, die nur ausnahms- 
weise und unter besonderen Verhiltnissen vorkommende Kombination von 
starkem und tiefem oder schwachem und hohem Ton gegen die natiirlichere 
Verbindung von starkem und hohem bezw. schwachem und tiefem Ton auszu- 
tauschen. Eine solche Entwicklung hat z. B. innerhalb der nordischen Sprachen 
stattgefunden, denn sowohl das Islandische als auch das Dinische und das 
finnlindische Schwedische haben an Stelle der zuerst genannten Kombination, 
die das Norwegische und das Schwedische in dem grissten Teile Schwedens noch 
besitzt, in den meisten mehrsilbigen Wortern die zuletzt genannte treten lassen. 
So wird fader ‘Vater’ in dem grissten Teile Schwedens mit sinkendem-steigendem 
oder bloss steigendem, in Finnland mit fallendem Tongang gesprochen (same 
work, p. 133.) 


Noreen thus recognizes that the compound accent is an 
anomalous phenomenon which tends ultimately to be eliminated. 
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Such an antagonism between stress and pitch can only have 
arisen through the superimposition of successive systems. A new 
accent developed before the older one had disappeared. Having 
different causes and different functions, the two accents did not 
harmonize. In Scandinavian, besides this intertanglement of 
archaism and innovation, another complicating factor enters 
the equation. This is the effect of syncope and apocope. Loss of 
a syllable regularly throws the musical accent back into a posi- 
tion where it did not at first belong. 

After such superimpositions and recessions have occurred, 
they tend to be preserved wherever tradition is especially te- 
nacious. In the mother contries, Norway and Sweden, the an- 
cient heritage persists indefinitely. Where phonetic tradition is 
less stubborn, in Iceland, in Finland, in America, the incon- 
gruous accent is eliminated. In Denmark, doubtless through a 
West Germanic substratum, the compound accent was lost. 
Curiously enough, it was the altogether normal simple accent 
which produced the abnormal abruptness of the Std, or glottal 
stop of the Danish. 

Despite the fact, however, that in the main the Sigd corre- 
sponds historically to the altissimus of the simple accent, it has a 
syntactic kinship with the Swedish-Norwegian compound ac- 
cent. The compound accent stands out most distinctly on words 
having strong sentence stress. If a given word has a weak syntac- 
tic position, its accent tends to change from compound to simple. 
The compound accent, being more difficult to pronounce on ac- 
count of its stress-pitch conflict, can appear in its complete pat- 
tern only on the most powerful emphases of the sentence. The 
Danish Sigd follows the same law; it is most violent under strong 
sentence stress, but tends to disappear when the stress weakens. 

Both compound accent and Sigd impose upon voice and mind 
a considerable burden which can only be sustained at the 
psychological and physiological summits of the sentence. Both 
of these accent patterns slow up the celerity of utterance and 
trammel the free movement of the intonation. For this reason, 
Swedish and Danish poetry often seems to foreign ears to lack 
decisive rhythm in comparison to such languages as English, 
German, and Russian. 


INDO-EUROPEAN HYPOTHESES 


Various attempts, all unsuccessful, have been made to link 
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up the Swedish accent directly with the position and quality of 
the Indo-European intonations. 

Kock quotes the opinion of Noreen that the simple accent is 
derived from words having initial accent in Indo-European, and 
that the compound accent is derived from words having terminal 
accent. Respecting this theory Kock remarks: 

Dies ist ganz gewiss unrichtig. Das Einzige, was hierfiir ausgefiihrt werden 
kann, ist der Umstand, dass dadurch der hohe musikalische Ton auf der Ultima 
von fimme, etc. erklirt wird. Da aber sowohl in der norwegischen Reichssprache 
als auch in verschiedenen Teilen Schwedens auch Worter mit der Akzentuierung 
1 (dagen ‘der Tag’, binder ‘Bauern’ etc.) musikalisch hohen Ton auf der Ultima 
haben, so zeigt dies, dass ein solcher in der nordischen Sprachen auf der Endung 
auch in timme, etc. mit der Akzentuierung 2 spontan entstanden sein kann. 
Gegen Noreens Hypothese spricht entschieden, dass die Wérter mit der Akzen- 
tuierung 2 in den nordischen Sprachen die Majoritat bilden, wahrend sich die 
indogermanischen Wiorter mit Endungsakzentuierung (welche sie repriisentieren 
sollen) in der Minoritat befinden. (Alt- und neuschwedische Akzentuierung, p. 
114). 


On the same page Kock speaks dubiously of a theory of his 
own, according to which the simple accent comes from the Indo- 
European acute and the compound accent from the Indo- 
Euopean circumflex intonation: 

Ein jedoch nicht sicherer Versuch, die beiden nordischen Akzentuierungs- 
systeme (die Akzentuierung 1 und die Akzentuierung 2) in eine historische Ver- 


bindung mit dem gestossenen und schleifenden Ton der Ursprache zu bringen, 
ist von mir im Arkiv fér nordisk filologi, III, 363-9 dargelegt worden. 


THE METHOD OF GENERAL LINGUISTICS 


It is inevitable that all such particularized hypotheses 
should fail. Individual Nordic words can not be compared with 
individual Indo-European words with any expectation of system- 
atic agreement, since the accent pattern of the Indo-European 
has been completely revolutionized in the Germanic. Indo- 
European accent was arbitrary and traditional; no rational or 
rhythmical considerations dictated its position in the word. 
Nordic accent, on the other hand, is a rigid formula, always 
determinate and predictable. The Swedish system resembles the 
controlled accents, such as German, Spanish, Latin, Hungarian; 
it is the opposite of the anarchical freedom with which the parent 
language distributed its emphases and intonations. 

For the most compelling reasons, therefore, we can learn 
nothing by comparing Swedish point by point with Indo-Euro- 
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pean. Whenever a language has undergone a profound revolution 
in which its primordial structures have crumbled away, to be 
superseded by new configurations, we can compare the old sys- 
tem mediately but not immediately with the new. Indo-European 
accent and Scandinavian accent are in detail incommensurable, 
but in principle commensurable. 

It is evident that we must solve the problem by the method 
of general linguistics, using all relevant evidence to be gathered 
from the pronunciation of living languages and from the basic 
laws of rhythm. 

The first step to be taken toward an effective analysis is to 
separate the musical element of the accent from the dynamic. 
Since these elements have different origins and independent 
causes, they must be disentangled from each other and scruti- 
nized in logical severance as autonomous entities. 


THE RELATIVE AGE OF THE DYNAMIC 
AND MUSICAL ELEMENTS 

The dynamic element of the accent obeys in Swedish the 
same law as in the other Germanic languages: it strikes the root 
of the word. The origin of this law is apparent. It is the applica- 
tion of sentence principles to the structure of the word. As in the 
sentence the stress affects the cardinal words, so in the word it 
affects the cardinal syllables. The dynamic accent in Germanic 
is a semantic matter; whether in sentence or in word, it selects 
the most meaningful elements for the locus of its emphases. 

The musical element of the accent finds, on the contrary, no 
rational explanation. Its presence or absence tells us nothing 
about the semantic worth of the syllable. It is conventional and 
without logical signification. It is merely a meaningless tradition 
which the language may preserve or fail to preserve without 
impairment of the thought expressed. 

These facts provide the means by which the relative age of 
the two components can be reckoned. When in a given language 
there co-exist two systems, one of which is meaningful and the 
other meaningless, the chances are great that the significant 
system is of more modern origin. Old phenomena can be pre- 
served after they have become functionless; new phenomena 
must do something useful to warrant their genesis. They can 
not arise out of utter nothingness and for no reason at all. They 
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must proceed in some definite manner from the operation of 
phonetic law, of rhythmical exigency, of analogy, of assimilation, 
of dissimilation, of compensation. Some structural or semantic 
necessity must motivate all innovations. 

The musical component of the Swedish accent must conse- 
quently be regarded as a vestigial form descended from some 
anterior period. Today it has no function. Aside from tradition, 
it has no reason to exist. 

Even if we disregard such a priori arguments, the historical 
likelihood would give a similar answer. According to the con- 
sensus of opinion, Indo-European, whence Swedish is derived, 
had a musical accent. If such an immemorial process as the 
ablaut can be continued by an obstinate tradition, it is logical 
to attribute to the accent an analogous conservatism. But it is 
plain that, if the Indo-European accent has survived in Swedish, 
it has sunk to an inferior position. Overpowered by the dynamic 
accent, it remains no longer a dominant, but a subdominant 
feature. Like a dynasty deposed but not extinct, it lives on in the 
shadow of its ancient hegemony, without spontaneous life or 
determinable significance. 

The truth of this conclusion is corroborated by Modern 
Icelandic and by Finland Swedish. These languages work per- 
fectly as vehicles of meaning; they can express precisely the 
same contours of thought as can Swedish and Norwegian; the 
absence in them of the musical accent makes not a particle of 
semantic difference. On the other hand, were any Germanic 
language to abandon the dynamic root accent, expressive chaos 
would result. The accent of power, because it is of logical origin, 
can not be forsaken without stopping the whole engine of 
thought. 


THE MUSICAL ACCENT OF PRIMITIVE NORSE 


In the evolution of accent, it is the summit of the rhythm 
which governs the entire system. In the dynamic patterns the 
heaviest stress, the fortissimus, is the sovereign element. Half- 
stress and non-stress constitute merely the counter-accents; 
they furnish the background against which the main stress 
stands out in relief. In the musical patterns it is in analogous 
fashion the highest elevation of the pitch, the altissimus, which 
determines the constitution of the whole system. The low tones 
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are negative music; they represent, so to speak, the valleys of the 
melody. Not these valleys, but the mountains of the tone, the 
altissimi, disclose the meaning of the melodic edifice. 

In seeking for the genesis of the Swedish intonations, it will 
consequently be necessary to examine first of all the present 
position of the altissimus and to ascertain its position in Primi- 
tive Norse and in Primitive Germanic. 

Reduced to its simplest terms and disengaged from the over- 
shadowing dynamic component, the musical factor obeys at all 
times and under all circumstances the following law: 

No matter whether a given word has simple or compound accent, 
the altissimus in Swedish will always stand upon the last syllable 
having full-grade vocalism. 

In monosyllables, of course, the single syllable is both first 
and last. In its capacity as /as¢ syllable, it takes the altissimus. 
In secondary dissyllables the altissimus can never occur on a 
schwa, but must move backward to the nearest full vowel. 

According to this law, the altissimus rests upon the italicized 
syllables of the following examples: 

sten, stenar, konung, konungar; 

blodet, vatten, /dngre, bdttre. 

It is apparent that to the Swedish linguistic instinct the 
schwa-syllables are not genuinely vocalic at all. They are sub- 
sounds, like grace notes in music. The law can therefore be 
stated even more concisely: 

In Swedish the altissimus occurs on the sonorous end of the 
word. The melodic accent is in essence oxytone. 

In Norwegian the same law prevails, though with a seeming 
exception which proves the rule. In the simple accent of the 
Norwegian, the voice rises continuously throughout the word, 
reaching its altissimus on the schwa-syllable. Since the observa- 
tion of numerous languages teaches us that it is abnormal for 
any accent, either dynamic or musical, to rest upon a schwa, 
which is always of feeble effect and often consists in a mere 
amorphous murmur, we must conclude that the altissimus in 
such Norwegian words as dagen, dagene ‘the day, the days’ 
could not, respecting its causation, belong in that position. This 
schwa-altissimus must be a transfer of some sort, the work of 
inertia, analogy, or some even more complex mental action. 
Most significant, however, is the fact that this deviation em- 
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phasizes the general scheme. In Scandinavian the altissimus 
strives always to settle on the end of the word; in Swedish on the 
sonorous end, in Norwegian on the absolute end. In Norwegian 
the differentiation between simple and compound accent depends 
exclusively upon the musical nature of the root syllable, which 
has rising pitch in the simple accent, and falling pitch in the 
compound accent. 

The Swedish altissimus on the sonorous end and the Nor- 
wegian altissimus on the absolute end indicate, taken together, 
that the Primitive Norse had its musical accent on the absolute 
end, since in that period the language neither lost nor reduced 
any of its vowels, and hence could have no schwas. 

On one point there can exist no doubt. The altissimus in 
Swedish stands in some kind of relationship to the loss and the 
reduction of Primitive Norse syllables. This fact is clarified in 
the following table, where the Swedish altissimus is designated by 
italics and the fall of a primitive syllable by the sign (.): 


1. Primitive Ultima Preserved in Swedish 


Germanic Primitive Norse Swedish 
6a 36z dag6R dagar 
staindéz staindR stenar 
kuningéz konungoR konungar 
tun36 tungd tunga 


2. Primitive Ultima Lost in Swedish 


Germanic Primitive Norse Swedish 
xornan horna horn (.) 
stainaz stainaR sten (.) 
kuningaz konungaR konung (.) 
bindandi bindandi binda (.) 
bundanaz bundanaR bunden (.) 


3. Primitive Ultima Reduced, Ultima Lost 


in Swedish 
Germanic Primitive Norse Swedish 
stdrizon stériRa stir(.)re 
batizén batiRa bdt(.)tre 
langizon langiRa ling(.)re 


From this table we gather the following laws: 
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1. If the primitive ultima is preserved in Swedish, it carries 
the highest pitch. 

2. If the primitive ultima is lost in Swedish, the primitive 
penultima (Swedish ultima) carries the highest pitch. 

3. If the primitive ultima becomes a schwa-syllable and the 
primitive penultima is lost, the primitive antepenultima (Swed- 
ish penultima) carries the highest pitch. 

If these rules seem confusing, the whole matter may be sum- 
marized by saying that the altissimus never strikes the first 
syllable of the Swedish unless the primitive ultima or penultima 
has been lost. In other words, the summit of the pitch did not 
originally affect the first syllable. The primitive musical accent 
was positively oxytone. 

Axel Kock has thus expressed the law of lost syllables in 
terms of the descriptive categories, simple and compound accent, 
(Accent 1 and Accent 2): 

Worter, welche in den altnordischen Literatursprachen die Akzentuierung 
1 [simple accent] bekamen, hatten durch Syncope einen in urnordischer Zeit 
direkt nach der Wurzelsilbe stehenden mit Levissimus akzentuierten Vokal 
verloren. (Alt- und neuschwedische Akzentuierung, p. 107) 

Wéorter, die in den altnordischen Literatursprachen lautgesetzlich die 
Akzentuierung 2 [compound accent] anwendeten (heitinn, ‘geheissen,’ vindar 
‘Winde’) haben in gemeinnordischer Zeit unmittelbar nach der Wurzelsilbe 
keinen Vokal verloren und trugen schon im Urnordischen einen Nebenakzent 
auf dieser zweiten Silbe. (#bid. p. 110) 

In view of this dependency of the musical accent upon the 
fall of syllables, it is rational to assume that the altissimus 
always occurred on the final syllable of the Primitive Norse. 

Loss of syllables causes compensatory lengthening, which is 
an attempt by the speaker to incorporate in a retained syllable 
the quantitative value of a vanished one. The mind contains a 
temporal memory of the ancient word; consequently it puts into 
one syllable the original duration of two. In the same manner, 
the intonation as well as the quantity of a lost syllable can be 
rescued from the destruction of its articulation by being thrown 
back upon the preceding syllable, which stood firm. Such a 
process is a priori to be expected; it is a part of the continuity 
of language. But in Scandinavian we do not have to rely on 
general principles alone. Actual examples of accent recession 
are abundant. For instance, the Swedish words for father, mother, 
brother, king, somebody are in formal style fader, moder, broder, 
konung, nagon. These have compound accent, i.e. falling tone 
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on the first and rising tone on the second syllable. But when in 
colloquial style their final syllables are lost by contraction, the 
highest pitch is thrown back to the first (now only remaining) 
syllable. Hence far, mor, bror, kung, ndn, with rising pitch on 
the surviving syllable. This Swedish process occurring under our 
very eyes reproduces precisely the process which occurred 
earlier when a word like stenaR with altissimus on the final -aR 
changed to sten with altissimus on the root. 

Axel Kock has observed the same phenomenon in the modern 
Swedish dialects on an even greater scale: 

I en massa svenska landsmil och fiven i vissa norska, ar det namligen regel, 
att dd en andelsevokal afnétes, dess musikalska accent dverflyttas till foregiende 
stavelse, som darigenom far tva accenter: jimte sin dldre accent ven den som 
férut tillkom den efterféljande stavelsen. . . . 

Da nu det nordiska spraket fran de dildsta runornas tid till tiden fér vara 
aldsta handskrifter undergatt en s4 grundlig omgestaltning genom Andelsevokal- 
ers afnétning och forkortning, vore det i hég grad férvanande, om icke denne om- 
daning skulle hava limnat ndgot liknande spar efter sig i accentueringen. 
(Sprakhistoriska Undersékningar om Svensk Accent, Férsta Delen, pp. 438-39.) 


Thus we see that a coherent complex of analogical evidence 
establishes the thesis that in Primitive Norse the musical altis- 
simus rested always upon the absolute end of the word. 

Such an accent can not have originated in Norse or even 
in Germanic. It must have had a more ancient genesis. It pro- 
ceeds from no phonetic compulsion and possesses no logical 
significance in Germanic. It is a passive archaism. 

The dynamic root accent, on the other hand, fulfills in 
Germanic indispensable thought requirements. It is an active 
symbolism of living ideas. 

The primitive language of the North exhibited both of these 
accents, the archaic musical accent as well as the more modern 
dynamic accent. The dynamic fortissimus struck the beginning 
of the word and the musical altissimus struck the end. In between 
these two accents came one or more syllables of weakest stress 
and lowest tone which constituted the characterless valley 
between the dynamic and the musical peaks of the rhythm. 


FORTISSIMUS AND ALTISSIMUS IN 
GERMANIC CHRONOLOGY 


The facts presented indicate that in Primitive Germanic 
the accentuation went through three periods, which we here 
designate as Germanic 1, 2, and 3. 
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The Accent of Germanic 1. In Germanic 1, at the time of the 
consonant shift, the accent still kept its Indo-European position. 
The effects of Verner’s Law afford incontrovertible proof of that 
fact. Furthermore, since the voicing of voiceless spirants, ac- 
cording to phonetic experiments, happens most easily and most 
frequently in the unaccented syllables of an expiratory system, 
we must assume that in Germanic 1 the accent had become, at 
least in some measure, expiratory in quality. The probable origin 
of the consonant shift from augmented expiration strengthens 
this assumption. 

But the presence of musical accent in Swedish and Norwegian 
shows that the melodic character of the accent was never en- 
tirely obliterated. It is therefore likely that the accent of 
Germanic 1, though still in its Indo-European position, had be- 
come expiratory and musical at the same time. The musical ele- 
ment, however, must have predominated. For if the expiratory 
element had gained the ascendancy, the syllables which did not 
bear Indo-European accent would have been weakened or lost. 
No such reduction or loss occurred. Reduction and loss occurred 
in a later period in consequence of the dynamic root accent, the 
syllables not bearing the fortissimus being affected. Syncope and 
apocope in Germanic have no reference to Indo-European ac- 
cent, and therefore did not occur in Germanic 1. 

The Accent of Germanic 2. It has been tacitly assumed by 
most grammarians that the IE musical accent disappeared when 
the dynamic root accent originated. This assumption is demon- 
strably erroneous. Such sudden and total disappearance could 
not have happened. All things natural and all things historical 
change by gradation. If Accent A evolves into Accent B and B 
in its turn to C, the formula of evolution (capital letters indicat- 
ing dominant and small letters indicating subdominant systems) 
is as follows: 

A>Ab>aB>B>Bc>bC>C. 

At any one moment of time, one of the systems is dominant. 
When a dominant system begins to lose its utility, a new and 
more useful system is created. The new system is at first sub- 
dominant; in time it becomes dominant, and the former domi- 
nant system then disappears; and so ad infinitum. 

R. C. Boer believes that a double accentuation existed in 
Primitive Germanic and that this dual situation has been in- 
herited by the Swedish from the primordial period: 
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Het ligt ook vor de hand, dat bij het opkomen van het nieuwe accent het 
oude niet plotseling verdween. Er heeft niet een gewelddadige verspringing of 
verschuiving van het accent plaats gehad, maar naast het oude, dat op gewoonte 
berustte, kwam een nieuw accent op, uit andere behoeften geboren. Naarmate 
dit op den voorgrond trad, trad de oude toonsyllabe langzamerhand op den 
achtergrond; voorzoover zij ten slotte geheel zwaktonig werd, is dit als het 
resultat van een lange ontwikkeling aan te zien. (Oergermansche Handboek, 
p. 18). 

Men mag dus met grond annemen, dat de hooge ton van in het ide. hoofd- 
toonige eindsyllaben in het oergerm. bewaard was. Op den duur is in de meeste 
dialecten deze hooge toon in zwaktonige syllaben verloren gegaan. Maar in de 
Zweedsche accentuatie 2 vinden wij zulk een toon terug. En daar deze in vele 
gevallen syllaben treft, die in het ide. hoofdtonig waren, is het waarschijnlijk, 
dat deze hooge ton de ide. intonatie voortzet. (ibid. p. 20.) 


In view of these considerations, it must be regarded as certain 
that, after the dynamic root accent had begun, the Indo- 
European musical accent still persisted in the final syllables. 

But the Indo-European musical accent originally occurred 
on any syllable of the word. The position of the high tone was 
arbitrary. Each word, of course, had its conventional accent, 
which the speaker had to learn by memory alone, as in Russian 
today. There was no law of position. How, then, did the fixation 
come about in Germanic 2? Why did all final syllables acquire the 
musical accent? 

The principles of rhythmic alternation afford us an explana- 
tion. 

The majority of Primitive Germanic words were dissyllables 
and trisyllables. Tetrasyllables and pentasyllables were far less 
frequent. Monosyllables were rare. 

Among these formations the trisyllable may be taken as 
the foundation of the accent pattern. The dynamic fortissimus 
struck the first syllable, the musical altissimus the last. The 
middle syllable, the hollow between the hills, lost all accent. It 
was spoken with low tone and weak stress. If this intermediate 
syllable had previously possessed high pitch under the Indo- 
European system, that elevation was now lost. The immediately 
preceding dynamic accent overwhelmed and extinguished the 
tone. It is a law of rhythm that a great exertion of power must 
be followed by a relaxation of power. But on the final syllable, 
where the dynamic stress could not exercise so deleterious an 
effect, the primordial musical accent was maintained as a sharply 
rising tone. Indo-European acute and circumflex appear to have 
fallen together into this uniform altissimus. 
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According to this pattern the first syllable has medium pitch, 
the middle syllable low pitch, and the final syllable extremely 
high pitch. 

In words longer than three syllables, the pattern remains the 
same, except that the valley of the rhythm may extend over 
more than one syllable. At all events, the beginning of the word 
has dynamic strength and the end has musical height. The middle 
portion is dynamically weak and musically low. 

In dissyllables having compound accent in Swedish, it might 
at first seem that the general pattern is not maintained. Such 
words as Swedish vindar, konung, bunden have descending pitch 
on the first syllable. This low pitch has been driven back to the 
first syllable by the fall of the last syllable. Thus konungaR, with 
a tonal pattern medium-low-high, contracts into konung, but re- 
tains the same accent. The medium tone now stands on the first 
mora of the first syllable, the low tone on the last mora of the 
first syllable, and the high tone on the last syllable. Bunden 
from bundanaR is another example. Such words as vindar, in 
which no contraction occurred, have taken on by analogy the 
generally prevalent pattern. 

In monosyllables such as sten, dag, gést from earlier stainaR, 
dagaR, gastiR, the altissimus originally occurring on the final 
syllable has been moved back into the surviving portion of the 
word. Thus the simple accent of the Swedish follows exactly the 
same principles as the compound accent. These two patterns 
have issued from the one original pattern of Germanic 2. 

The Accent of Germanic 3. In view of the situation thus de- 
scribed for Germanic 2, it follows that the West Germanic must 
have separated from the North Germanic during Germanic 2. 
The West Germanic division then went into a new period, 
Germanic 3, in which the dynamic accent triumphed completely, 
becoming so violent as to annihilate forever the oxytone musical 
accent throughout the western domain. 


THE ANALOGY OF FRENCH 


The possibility of a double-accent system analogous to that 
which we have attributed to Germanic 2 is proved by the analysis 
of many modern languages. In French, for instance, there are 
two accents which in their interrelationship reproduce almost 
exactly the situation in Germanic 2. On the end of the word or 
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breath group occurs the rhythmic accent inherited from the 
Latin, the accent tonique. On the first or second syllable of the 
word, whenever special emphasis is desired, appears a logical 
accent quite analogous to the Germanic root stress at its first 
appearance, when it affected only the most important words of 
the sentence. This expressive accent in French is called the 
accent oratotre. 

W. von Wartburg analyzes these phenomena as follows: 

L’accentuation normale a une fonction purement rythmique, elle est sans 
valeur expressive, elle est tout a fait traditionelle; elle n’exprime rien, elle ne 
révéle rien de l’individu qui parle. Mais le francais connait également une ac- 
centuation anormale qui peut frapper une syllabe autre que la syllabe ordinaire. 
Sous le coup d’une forte émotion on ne dira pas, ‘C’est épouvaniable’”’ but 
‘C’est €pouvantable!’ avec deux accents (sur -pou- et sur able). A cdté de cette 
raison de sentiment qui influe sur |’accentuation, une autre raison peut changer 
l’intonation ordinaire du groupe rhythmique. Cela se produit lorsqu’on veut 
mettre en relief la valeur d’une expression, par besoin de clarté, par désir de 
faire entrer certaines notions dans les tétes des auditeurs. La lecture de textes 
scientifiques, l’enseignement scolaire et universitaire surtout demandent cet 
accent, qu’on peut appeler accent d’insistance: ‘C’est une vérite relative, ce 
n’est pas une vérite absolue.’ (Evolution et Structure de la Langue Francaise, 
p. 247). 


Maurice Grammont, designating the accent oratoire by the 
term l’insistante and the accent tonique by the term la rythmique, 
thus describes the interrelationship of the two accents within 
the same word: 

Si le mot contient deux syllabes inaccentuées entre l’insistante et la ryth- 
mique, cette derniére ne subit jamais aucune diminution. . . . Si l’insistante pré- 
céde immédiatement la rythmique, cette derniére perd toujours, méme dans 
l’intérieur de la phrase, un peu de hauteur et surtout de l’intensité. Cela pro- 
vient de la difficulté de faire deux fois de suite sans répit le méme effort. Si le 
mot est final de phrase, la diminution est plus considérable, mais elle n’est jamais 
telle que la rythmique soit desaccentuée; elle reste toujours trés sensiblement 
plus intense qu’une inaccentuée. (Traité de Prononciation Francaise, p. 143). 


In French we can witness the operation of principles quite 
analogous to those governing the development of Germanic 2 
and of Scandinavian. The more ancient accent (in French the 
tonique and in Scandinavian the musical altissimus), is never 
entirely extinguished by the advent of the more modern accent 
(in French the oratoire and in Scandinavian the dynamic root 
accent). Furthermore, the two accents in French, like the two 
accents in Germanic 2, become differentiated qualitatively. The 
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oratoire is more dynamic, the tonigue is more musical. In other 
Romanic languages, where one accent prevails exclusively, the 
two qualities are united in the one dynamic stress. 

French differs, however, from Germanic 2 in one particular. 
The French oratoire is optional, not required. Should it ever 
become required, the parallelism would be complete. But we have 
good reason to think that the Germanic root accent was in origin 
an optional sentence emphasis. If this is true, then French re- 
produces exactly the condition in the earliest stage of Germanic 
2, when the new dynamic root accent was as yet in its inchoative 
period. 

Grammont gives, among others, the following example to 
show the sentence distribution of the accent oratoire: 

Toute la question était, pour un homme qui tenait si peu de compte du philo- 
sophisme, de savoir quel mysticisme il allait favoriser, celui du passé ou celui du 
present, celui du viewx parti catholique ou celui du mouveau adeptes de la religion 
jacobine. . . . (op. cit. p. 148). 

In this sentence, of course, it is understood that the fonique 
strikes the final syllables just as it always does; the oratoire is a 
second system superimposed upon the first, to give point to the 
antitheses which the thought presents. The orafoire is an instru- 
ment of the selective intellect. 

The most conspicuous difference between the French oratoire 
and the Germanic root accent lies in the rules determining the 
position of the stress. In French the oratoire usually affects the 
first syllable beginning with a consonant. This syllable may or 
may not be the root syllable. Thus formidable, merveilleux, in- 
croyable, attention, courageux, marchons are mechanically stressed 
without reference to the semantic structure of the word. Some- 
times even the vowel-beginning syllable is accented, as allez! 
attention! In such instances the vowel has, as in German, the 
strong attack (der starke Ansatz), with glottal stop preceding 
the vowel. 

The discrepancy in the position of the French oratoire and 
the Germanic root accent arises out of the differing semantic 
character of the languages. Germanic words are etymologically 
analyzable for the average speaker; he knows which is the root. 
French possesses no such transparency; the word is difficult to 
take apart. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The general principles of language, the specific phenomena 
of modern tongues, and the concurrence of historical probabilities 
appear to indicate the following sequence of accents: 

1. In Germanic 1, the Indo-European acutes and circumflexes 
continued to exist as such. Their position was the same as in the 
parent language, but their quality changed somewhat in the 
direction of the dynamic. 

2. In Germanic 2, despite the advent of the new dynamic 
root accent, the Indo-European musical accent continued to 
exist as a melodic altissimus on the absolute end of the word, the 
slightly dynamic quality which it had acquired in Germanic 1 
now giving it a secondary stress. The dynamic root accent was 
a fortissimus, the musical oxytone accent was a fortis. Indo- 
European acutes and circumflexes had probably fallen together 
by this time, the only difference being a slight prolongation of 
the formerly circumflex vowels. 

3. In Swedish and Norwegian the Indo-European musical 
accent persists today in the form of a musical altissimus which 
strikes in Swedish the sonorous end of the word, in Norwegian 
the absolute end. In other words, the musical elevation comes in 
Norwegian on the final syllable without exception; in Swedish it 
affects not necessarily the final syllable, but the last syllable 
which has a full-grade vocalism. 


THE ANSWER TO A FORMIDABLE OBJECTION 


These conclusions, however, can not stand unless an answer 
can be found to the following very relevant question: 

Why must the Scandinavian musical accent necessarily have 
come from Indo-European? Why could it not have arisen spon- 
taneously and independently in Germanic 2? 

The answer has two parts. 

1. The musical accents of other European languages are all 
of ancient, not of modern origin. The intonations of Serbian and 
Lithuanian have always been regarded as Indo-European sur- 
vivals. The tonic accents in French, Spanish, and Italian, which 
contain so large an element of the melodic, have most assuredly 
descended from Latin. 

The evolution of literature from rhapsodic song to sober 
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prose is a vital parallel. Ancient man spoke more musically, 
modern man speaks more dynamically. Ancient accent was lexi- 
cal, a part and parcel of vocabulary; modern accent, especially 
the Germanic root accent, is rational and grammatical. 

2. If the Scandinavian musical accent originated in Primitive 
Norse or in Germanic 2, it could have had but one cause, namely 
the secondary dynamic accent. In other words, the musical char- 
acter of Scandinavian accent would be a by-product of the dy- 
namic factor, as in German and English. But if this were true, 
the primary dynamic accent ought to have a Aigher tone than the 
secondary dynamic accent. Such is not the case. In Scandi- 
navian, the secondary dynamic accent has the highest tone, the 
primary dynamic accent a lower tone. Thus in the Swedish 
word konungar, the primary dynamic syllable ko is unquestion- 
ably lower than the secondary dynamic syllable ar, which has 
the melodic altissimus. 

According to all known laws of rhythm, if the musical accent 
had arisen spontaneously in Germanic or in Primitive Norse, 
the fortissimus and the altissimus would have fallen together on 
the root syllable. But instead of coincidence, there is actually a 
sharp sunderance between the dynamic and the melodic com- 
ponents. Instead of normal union, there is abnormal conflict; 
instead of spontaneous genesis according to comprehensible 
principles, there is the retention of an anomalous archaism. 

All things considered, we have abundant reason to believe 
that the Indo-European musical accent, with intonations sim- 
plified and position regulated, is still to be heard in the cadences 
of Swedish and Norwegian, which sound to the foreign ear so 
strange and so oriental. 

Murat H. ROBERTS 
New York University 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MIDDLE ENGLISH @ IN 
EARLY MODERN BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN ENGLISH* 

I 

The traditional conception of the development of ME # has 
recently been much modified through the researches of Horn, 
Zachrisson, and Kdékeritz.' Purely theoretical considerations 
would appear to favor the series [u>u>3>a/p] postulated by 
Kdékeritz, yet so far spellings, rhymes, and dicta of the Gram- 
marians that would support it have not been adduced. Horn’s 
alternative series [U>u™>o>oT>p>al, which is but one re- 
move from the earlier and more conventional notion of the de- 
velopment of ME #, has apparently the support of the Gram- 
marians and the confirmatory evidence of the MnE dialects in its 
favor; but Horn himself, when stating his series, makes no ex- 
amination of the spelling and rhyme evidence, and his interpreta- 
tion of the Grammarians is necessarily based upon his own con- 
ception of the development. The same is true, in fact, of almost 
everything so far written on the subject. In considering a phono- 
logical development of which we know the beginning and the 
ending stages, it is natural enough to interpret all evidence bear- 
ing upon the intervening stages in the light of some probable 
theory. 

If the problem of ME # were something dissociated from the 
rest of the EMnE vowel-shift, that, indeed, would be normal 
procedure, and little harm would result from it. But it happens 
to be more than that. In many respects it is the key-problem 
upon the solution of which several other serious problems are 
dependent. Obviously, if the Kékeritz series is accurate, the 
development of ME %# identifies itself closely with that of ME 
-ir, -er, -ur, -or, with the shortenings of ME 6', and with the 
typical East-Anglian and New England development of ME o’. 


* Miss Fein’s valuable contribution to this article is centred on the collection 
and arrangement of the rhymes and spellings. For any weaknesses in interpreta- 
tion, and the treatment of the Grammarians, I am alone responsible-—H.W. 

1 Wilhelm Horn, ‘‘Die Entwicklung des mittelenglischen kurzen « im 
neuenglischen,” Englische Studien Lx. 121-29 (1925-1926); R. E. Zachrisson, 
“The Early English Loan-words in Welsh, and the Chronology of the English 
Sound-shift,’’ Studies in English Philology, Miscellany in Honor of F. Klaeber, 
Minneapolis, 1929, pp. 306-07; Helge Kékeritz, The Phonology of the Suffolk 
Dialect, Uppsala, 1932, pp. 164-68. 
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In other words, proof of the Kékeritz theory would modify our 
concept of the entire sound-shift; force us to regard it not pri- 
marily as a raising process, but as a complex nexus of develop- 
ments in which centralization was equally important as raising.” 
It is high time that a fair sample of evidence—spellings, rhymes, 
Grammarians’ descriptions—deliberately drawn from as wide 
an area and from within as wide chronological limits as possible, 
should be allowed to speak for itself. 

Without attempting exhaustiveness, we have drawn to- 
gether here the traditionally cited spellings given by Dibelius, 
Diehl, Price, Siissbier, Zachrisson, and Wyld, the forms given 
by Kékeritz, Kihlbom, Matthews, Simpson, Orbeck, Pickett, 
Hall, and Whitehall, and the relevant spellings and rhymes found 
in Professor Miles L. Hanley’s Wisconsin Collection.’ We have 


? Further developments of this type are summarized in a monograph by one 
of the authors of this article: Harold Whitehall, The Development of ME. & and 
Related Sounds in Early American English, Language Monograph 19, Linguistic 
Society of America, Baltimore, 1939. 

3 ABBREVIATIONS: (Dib) =W. Dibelius, ‘‘John Capgrave und die englische 
Schriftsprache,” Anglia xxur. 153 ff., 323 ff., 427 ff. (1901), xxrv. 211 ff., 269 
ff.; (D) =L. Diehl, Englische Schreibung und Aussprache im Zeitalter Shakes petres 
nach Briefen und Tagebiichern, Halle, 1906; (H) =Leila M. Hall, Phonology and 
Orthography of the Austin Papers (M.A. Dissertation, University of Texas, 
Austin, 1938); (K) = Kékeritz, op. cit., pp. 164-68; (Kihl)=Asta Kihlbom, A 
Contribution to the Study of Fifteenth Century English, Uppsala, 1926; (M)= 
William Matthews, ‘“The Vulgar Speech of London in the xv-xvu Centuries,” 
Notes and Queries, Jan. 2 to April 3, 1937; ‘‘Sailors’ Pronunciation in the Second 
Half of the Seventeenth Century, Anglia xtvm. 193-251 (1935); “‘Sailors’ Pro- 
nunciation, 1770—-1783,”’ Anglia xirx. 72-80 (1937); ““Some Eighteenth Century 
Phonetic Spellings,” Review of English Studies xu. 1-31 (1936); “‘Some Eight- 
eenth Century Vulgarisms,” Jbid. xm. 1-19 (1937); (O) = Anders Orbeck, Early 
New England Pronunciation, Ann Arbor, 1927; (Pic) =L. L. Pickett, The Massi- 
Papers, Linguistic and Historical Materials from a Virginia Family (M.A. Dis- 
sertation, University of Texas, 1938); (P)=H. T. Price, A History of Ablaut 
in the Strong Verbs from Caxton to the End of the Elizabethan Period, Bonn, 1910; 
(Sim)=Claude M. Simpson, Early Rhode Island Pronunciation (1636-1700), 
American Dialect Society Microfilm Monograph I, Washington D. C., 1937; 
(S) = Karl Siissbier, Die Sprache der Cely Papers, Berlin, 1905; (Wis) = Professor 
Miles L. Hanley’s Wisconsin Collection of Early American Rhymes and Spell- 
ings and of British Rhymes, containing American spellings from the Plymouth 
Scrap-book up to 1800, and (as of June 1, 1939) approximately 800,000 rhymes, 
British and American, for the period c1550-1800; (Wh) = Harold Whitehall ‘A 
Short Study of the Language of the Shuttleworth Accounts,”’ Philological Quar- 
terly x. 10-26, 269-76, 384-91 (1931), x1. 293-302 (1932); (W)=H. C. Wyld, 
A History of Modern Colloquial English, 3rd. edition, London, 1936; (Z)=R. E. 
Zachrisson, The Pronunciation of English Vowels 1400-1700, Géteborg, 1913. 
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organized these spellings and rhymes together under appropriate 
transference-categories, allowing the American forms to com- 
plement the British forms, and prefixing to each category as full 
an account as possible of the sources of the spelling-transfer- 
ences. 

These various materials should be sufficient in quantity and 
quality to indicate if not the final solution of the problem, at 
least the lines upon which a solution may ultimately be achieved. 


II 
Our occasional spellings for the EMnE and EMnA reflexes 
of ME wu include frequent forms with a, e, i, 0, 00, and ou; these 
tend to occur in most of the sources examined, irrespective of 
date or provenience. More sporadic forms with oa, ew, ui, and 
au also occur. 
A. a-Spellings; Rhymes of ME # with ME a 


For ME ii: 

Spellings: Callfer ‘culver’ (M), camme ‘come’ (Dib), carage 
‘courage’ (K), flattering, flatter ‘flutter-’ (M), ffante ‘font’ (M), 
Halk ‘hulk’ (M), instractions ‘instructions’ (O), Ladlow ‘Ludlow’ 
(M), Nantackit ‘Nantucket’ (M), pat ‘put’ (M), Samersett 
‘Somerset’ (M), Saveraigne ‘sovereign’ (Z), Sadanly ‘suddenly’ 
(Z), samonen ‘summon’ (M), sames ‘sums’ (O), wad ‘wood’ (O). 

Rhymes: brother: another:father (Pepys B. m1, 105, 83, 2), 
bullet: wallet (Massachusetts Mag. 6:696), butter: platter (Mas- 
sachusetts Mag. 6:696), hants ‘hunts’: plants (Browne 274), 
much: such: match (Pepys B. 11, 78, 194, 15), run: man (Pepys B. 
v, 284, 124, 3). 


For ME -iir: 

Spellings: carled ‘curled’ (M), barsteth ‘bursteth (P), barges 
‘burgess’ (Kihl), farniture ‘furniture’ (D, Z), Harrican ‘hurricane’ 
(M), warsse ‘worse’ (Z). 

Rhymes: currish: parish: nourish (Pepys B. 1, 82, 214, 1). 

As a naive expression of the reflexes of ME #, the symbol a 
offers such difficulties that authorities have either attempted to 
explain it away‘ or have chosen to ignore its inconsistencies.° 
Our spellings roughly cover the period 1460-1800, a period during 


*So Horn, op. cit., p. 122; Richard Jordan, Handbuch der mittelenglischen 
Grammatik, Heidelberg, 1925, p. 234. 

5 Cf. Asta Kihlbom, op. cit., p. 186; Wyld (Modern Colloquial English, p. 
233) is notably cautious in his interpretation of such forms. 
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the whole of which ME aand ME 4 were presumably front 
vowels of the types [x] and [a: / €: / e] respectively. Why then 
should a occur in occasional spellings not only for ME e, &, i but 
also for the developments, usually regarded as [a] and [a], of 
ME 6 and ME #?* The difficulty is basic. The spellings and 
rhymes cited above are admittedly sporadic, yet they are too 
many to be disposed of, as Jordan and Horn would dispose of 
them, as mere miswritings. And even if they could be so dis- 
posed of, the difficulty would still persist: the infinitely more 
numerous a-spellings for ME #6, which are equally illogical, 
cannot be explained away. In other words, despite the fact that 
a, as a symbol, should indicate a front vowel, cases apparently 
exist in which it must indicate either a back or a central vowel, 
and yet there is ostensibly no source whence an a with any such 
value could be transferred. 

The only possible solution of this problem is suggested by the 
frequent use of ar for -er, -ir, -ur, -our and of a for the ‘obscure’ 
vowel of unstressed syllables in all our sources.’ Here is an a 
which definitely did not have the value of a front vowel, a letter, 
moreover, which, as the symbolization of the [a] in the unstressed 
occurrences of man, can, shall, and other common words, was 
constantly in front of the mental eye of the naive writer. Trans- 
ferred from such words, it was the logical symbol whereby the 
unskilled writer might subconsciously spell the developments of 
ME a#and ME #. For ME &, moreover, it should be noticed that 
the above suggestion does not debar the transference of a with 
the value [z]. 

As for the interpretation of this symbol, too much cannot be 
taken for granted. Few but expert phoneticians can readily dis- 
tinguish [a] from [a] or [3] in rapid speech, and the exact nature 
of the development is probably not to be decided on the basis of 
the a-spellings alone. Insofar as the basis of the transference 
may have been either the central vowel [a] or the low-front 
vowel [z], the probable sound expressed seems rather remote 


® Cf. Kokeritz, op. cit., pp. 183-87; Orbeck, op. cit., p. 40. 

7 So Wyld (Colloquial English, p. 233) without, however, applying this solu- 
tion to the grave difficulty of the a-forms for ME o. With his customary bril- 
liant acumen, Karl Luick had already foreseen this interpretation of the a- 
spellings as indeed he had anticipated, in all but details, the Kékeritz theory of 
the development of ME wu. Cf. his Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache 
Lieferung 6-9, Leipzig, 1929, p. 661, n. 2. 
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from the stages [uT/ o / oT / vp] postulated by Horn, yet well 
within the confines of Kékeritz’s series [e / 3 / a]: to that extent 
our spellings support the latter theory. The rhymes butter: plat- 
ter, bullet: wallet, much:such: match, hants: plants, which pre- 
sumably turn upon [#] for ME a, are too few and too restricted 
in source, to be conclusive. The remaining rhyme, man:run, 
which may turn either upon a stressed [mzn] or an unstressed 
[man], has no definitive value. 


B. e-Spellings and i-Spellings; Rhymes 
of ME # with ME éandi 


Spellings: A Nether ‘another’ (M), bresh, brish ‘brush’ (M), 
biffalou ‘buffalo’ (H), byt ‘but’ (K), ceme ‘come’ (P), kiple 
‘couple’ (M), kever-, kiver ‘cover’ (M), kyt (K 1448, M), diges 
‘ducks’ (Wh), dhyster ‘duster’ (M), Ditch ‘Dutch’ (M), fleshen 
‘Flushing’ (M), flyx ‘flux’ (K), firt ‘foot’ (Wis 1725), fysten ‘fus- 
tian’ (K 1558), Aesbands ‘husbands’ (Sim), Hetchison ‘Hutchin- 
son’ (M), jest ‘just’ (Wis, P, M), yest ‘just’ (M), yistice ‘justice’ 
(K), Ledlow ‘Ludlow’ (M), meche ‘much’ (K), mich ‘much’ 
(Wis, M), meskedell ‘Muscatel’ (M), Netmaker ‘nutmaker’ (M), 
plimmer ‘plumber’ (M), ren ‘run’ (K), ryshes ‘rushes’ (M), 
risshes (Wh), skim ‘scum’ (M), shet ‘shut’ (O, M. D), shit (M, 
D), Shittlecock ‘shuttlecock’ (M), Skidmore ‘Scudamour’ (M), 
seme ‘some’ (Wis), steds ‘studs’ (M), stiffinge ‘stuffing’ (Wh), 
sefereance ‘sufferance’ (Sim), senday ‘Sunday’ (Dib), tynakyls 
‘tunacles’ (M), threst ‘thrust’ (K), trindle ‘trundle’ (Wh), tresis 
‘trusses’ (M), éreste ‘trust’ (S), tryste (S), thinder ‘thunder’ 
(Wis), ender ‘under’ (O), enderstand ‘understand’ (O), unjest 
‘unjust’ (P). 

Rhymes: bush: flesh (Pepys B. 1, 38, 235, 6), dust: first 
(Tottel’s Misc. 23:2; Massachusetts Mag. 11, 696; Royal Ameri- 
can Mag. 11, 31), full: still (American Broadside v. 197), judge: 
allege (Wigglesworth 52, 55), just: blest (Pepys B. 111, 135, 214, 2), 
just: first (Massachusetts Mag. v1, 450; Freneau m1, 22, 87, etc.), 
men:run:done (Pepys B. v, 261, 29, 6), men:gun (American 
Broadside v. 155), met:shut (Pepys B. 1, 9, 64, 16), mother: to- 
gether (Pepys B. m1, 147, 275, 6), much:enrich (W Basse 19), 
much:riche (Gorgeous Gallery 97:16), must:first (Tottel’s 
Misc. 12:20; Pepys B. vi, 441, 61, 6; Massachusetts Mag. 11, 
706; Pennsylvania Mag. 1, 137), other: weather (Pepys B. v1, 380, 
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155, 7), splendor: wonder (Pepys B. 11, 55, 51, 1), such: enrich (B 
Tompson 132), such:speeche (Gorgeous Gallery 108: 36), trust: 
first (Pepys B. vi, 414, 294, 5; Freneau m1, 212; Johnson’s 
Wonderworking Prov. 44), érust:thirst (American Broadside 
v. 177), trust: wist (Tottel’s Misc. 154:31). 

Not all the e and i-spellings cited here can be taken without 
question as significant evidence. The forms for much, shut, 
shuttle, and thrust may be based upon ME doublets with e/i for 
OE y. Such supposedly owes its variants to ME swe(I)ch, swi(l)ch 
with EMnE loss of w;* thrush (Mn East Anglian [@rz{]) may 
derive its forms from OE prysce, pbresce (NED); kever, kiver- 
apparently owe their vowel to the OF stressed form cuevre; and 
byt may be due to loss of stress. Yet even if we grant the validity 
of such piecemeal explanations, and assume a hitherto unmen- 
tioned fronting of OF u in just, justice, fustian, flux, etc.,® suf- 
ficient unexplained examples remain to suggest the relationship 
of the bulk of our spellings with the general development of ME 
i. The fact that e/i spellings have not previously been con- 
sidered in this light makes some attempt at interpretation all the 
more necessary. 

In other occasional spellings drawn from our sources, e occurs 
commonly for ME i, &, and a, sporadically for ME i, d, and ai, 
ei. The symbol 7 occurs commonly for ME e and @', sporadically 
for ME a,’ 4, &, oi, ai and ei, and i, iu, eu." The transference- 
range of e, covering [#-e-e:-e] is self-explanatory; that of i, 
which includes [#-e-e:-e], [er-ar-ai], and [1-y-] offers greater 
difficulty. In both cases, moreover, there is a further complica- 
tion: both e and 7 in their historical positions tended to become 
centralized before certain consonantal combinations,” both de- 

8 So Jordan, op. cit., pp. 147-49. 

® This suggestion is made by Kékeritz, op. cit., p. 167. 

10 The spellings in i for ME a are sufficiently remarkable to justify inclusion 
here: atiche (Sim), gyffelyns ‘javelins,’ chisible ‘chasuble,’ Bridock ‘Braddock,’ 
Srince ‘France,’ wysschyn ‘washing,’ stynddyng ‘standing,’ Lindmark ‘landmark,’ 
think ‘thank,’ Minsion ‘mansion’ (M). The only possible interpretation—that 
the ¢ here stands for a centralized f [~]—enormously strengthens the argument 
below, and explains the reverse forms, gulowmys ‘gallons,’ Kutherin ‘Katherine,’ 
quoted by Kékeritz, op. cit., p. 165. 

11 The forms are Rith ‘Ruth,’ die ‘due’ (Wis), and ffynneral, tymoult (M). 

2 This development is widespread in MnE and MnA dialects, although 
it has not always been recorded by investigating phoneticians. Cf. C. K. Thomas, 
“Pronunciation of Upstate New York,’’ American Speech, x, 209-12 (1935); 
G. P. Krapp, The English Language in America, New York, 1925, 11, pp. 181-83. 
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veloped [z, 3] in the groups -ir, -er at an early date, and both were 
of common occurrence in unstressed syllables with the values 
[f, é, a]. The possibility that the vowel-transferences in our spell- 
ings are from the centralized or unstressed varieties of e/i 
cannot be disregarded. 

On the basis of the e-forms alone, we should not, perhaps, 
need to take this possibility seriously. Although ME # could 
scarcely have become a mid-front vowel in all the words illus- 
trated by our examples, yet the historical stressed value of ME é 
was sufficiently close to a mid-central development [3] or [a] for 
ME 4# to render the transference of symbol by a naive speller 
not unlikely. With the symbol i, however, we are on more un- 
certain ground. Either all i-spellings are derived from ME 
i-doublets, which is improbable; or they indicate a widespread 
EMnE fronting of ME % to [1], which is equally improbable;* 
or they are based upon a centralized or unstressed value i{, 8] 
for ME 7. On theoretical grounds alone, the latter theory is the 
most likely; more than that, it is susceptible of some degree of 
proof. There is actual spelling evidence to demonstrate how 
widely the centralized varieties of ME i and e were distributed in 
EMnE and EMnA: Bedstud, toguther, trushu (Sim), trusell, 
Rockoned (QO), yolow, youlowe, study ‘steady,’ molt ‘melt’ (M); 
buld, muster, fugger ‘figure’ (Wis), buld, bult, busness (Sim, O), 
hull ‘hill’ (P), Suttyng ‘sitting’ (K), Tushowe ‘tissue,’ jubeit 
‘gibbet,’ Trustram, distrubited, contrubetars, fullthy ‘filthy,’ 
mustris ‘mistress,’ druselling ‘drizzling’ (M), rushemand ‘Rich- 
mond,’ rudles ‘riddles,’ Mulne ‘mill’ (Wh). 

As reverse-spellings, complementary to the e/i-spellings for 
ME i listed above, these forms are of the utmost importance. 
They make clear the real basis of the i-transferences to words 
containing historical ME #, and explain why of all possible 
symbols to express the development of ME %, the least likely, 7, 
should ever have been used at all. Obviously, if a reflex of ME # 
which we suspect to be centralized is expressed in occasional 

13 Tt is not altogether impossible, however, that some of the modern #/e- 
forms for words supposedly containing ME # (e.g. judge) may be due to a fur- 
ther fronting from a centralization [gy]. Cf. Luick, op. cit., pp. 662-63. In most 
dialects containing a fronted form of judge, the vowel is, as a matter of fact, 
still centralized. 

In our experience, we have found that the so-called i/e-forms of much, 
just, justice, trust, etc. are heard, wherever they persist in MnE and MnA 
dialects, with a distinctly centralized vowel. 
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spellings by i, and a reflex of i which from the modern dialects 
we know to be centralized is expressed by u, then ME #& and # 
must have approximated each other on the common ground of 
centralization represented by [f, &, 3], or something of that 
nature. The EMnE and EMnA reflex of ME # must therefore 
have been something approaching (#, 3]. 

Additional and quite conclusive evidence clinches the fact. 
The spelling firt ‘foot’ (1725 in Wis) can only be interpreted as a 
transference of the reflex of ME -ir, -ur, [s] to express the de- 
velopment of ME 6' shortened, which must, therefore, have in 
some sort approximated [s]. The spellings thurnder (M), burttes 
‘butts’ (M), durst ‘dust’ (M) reveal that firt was no scribal ac- 
cident, and confirm our interpretation of it. Definitely, these 
forms suggest a close approximation between the development 
of -ir, -ur, which we know to have been [s], and the development 
of ME u—a conclusion which we have already obtained from 
the evidence of the i-spellings alone. 

As for the rhymes, even if we disregard—admittedly on 
doubtful grounds—much: rich, such:rich, just: blest, etc.,a suf- 
ficient number remain that can only be explained on the basis 
of the centralization of ME #, ME @, and ME 4. For those which 
pair ME -ir, -ur with ME &—must: first, trust: thirst, etc.—it may 
be objected that the real explanation is that represented in 
Lowell’s trust: cust (Biglow Papers 1, 138), must: fust (Biglow nu, 
380). It is far more likely, however, that these and similar rhymes 
mirror a stage antecedent to Lowell’s nineteenth century New 
England development—that in actual practice such rhymes 
express the close approximation between ME -ir, -ur as [3] and 
ME uw as [3] revealed by our spelling evidence. In which case, 
they bring additional confirmatory evidence for our hypothesis. 

To sum up: if the conclusions obtained here are well founded, 
the normal development of ME #—where it developed at all— 
was a process of centralization toward [3].'° It appears likely, 


4 With these should be considered the following rhymes pairing -ur and 
-u: accurst:must (N Ames 29), accurst:trust (Pepys B. v, 341, 334, 2), burst: crust 
(Pepys B. rv, 170, 31, 6), burst: gust (Massachusetts Mag m1, 764), burst:trust 
(Pepys B. rv, 190, 113, 8), church: grutch (Pepys B. vu, 434, 29, 3), curse:thus 
(Massachusetts Mag. v1, 373), curse:us (N Ames iii), curst: must (N Ames 152), 
purse:thus:fuss (Pepys B. v, 324, 266, 4), run: burn (New England Primer 86). 

16 Note that this conclusion is also suggested by the a-spellings and rhymes. 
The following words appear in our sources both with a and e/i: come, guns, Lud- 
low, purpose, such, sum, much, run. 
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therefore, that the Kékeritz series [v-w-3-a/p] rather than the 
Horn series [vU-uT-o-oT-p-a] represents the actual historical 
development of ME #. 


C. ou-, ow-Spellings; Rhymes of ME # with ME a@ 


For ME u: 

Spellings: abow ffe ‘above’ (D), bouls ‘bulls’ (Wis), bow! (Wh), 
boullet ‘bullet’ (Wis), bouch ‘bush’ (Wis), boutts ‘butts’ (Wh), 
couller ‘color’ (D, Sim), coulters ‘colters’ (Wis), coum ‘come’ 
(Sim), coumforting ‘comforting’ (Dib), Coumpettent ‘competent’ 
(M), Coumstock ‘Comstock’ (Sim), coushon ‘cushion’ (M), 
coustody ‘custody’ (Sim), coustome ‘custom’ (Sim), drounk 
‘drunk’ (P), drounken (P), drownk (Kihl), doumb ‘dumb’ (Dib), 
dounge ‘dung’ (Wh), dowche ‘Dutch’ (S), fouttmen ‘footmen’ 
(M), frount ‘front’ (Sim), foulle ‘full’ (Wh), foull (Wis), houndered 
‘hundred’ (D), houndered (Sim), Louckt ‘looked’ (M), mounth 
‘month’ (Sim), noumbir ‘number’ (Dib), poule ‘pull’ (Dib), 
poulleyes ‘pulleys’ (M), powlpytt ‘pulpit’ (M), pout ‘put’ (Wis), 
poutt (M), povt (Kihl), shouelder ‘shoulder’ (M), shrounke 
‘shrunk’ (P), soum ‘some’ (Sim), soume (Dib), stouffe ‘stuff’ (M), 
souck- ‘suck’ (Wh), soufer ‘suffer’ (M), thounder ‘thunder’ 
(Wis), tounge ‘tongue’ (Dib, Wis), trounkes ‘trunks’ (Wh), 
oundyrstond ‘understand’ (Dib), woulves ‘wolves’ (Wis), woune 
‘won’ (P). 

Rhymes: full: soul (Pepys B. vu, 467, 165, 2; Massachusetts 
Mag. v, 308), much: crouch (G Herbert 51, viii), muns: renounce 
(Butler 312:18), wone:town (Pepys B. 11, 50, 28, 19), run:down 
(Butler 6:121), run:town (Trumbull 86), shoulder: powder 
(Butler 114:627), shun:town (Pope 435:126), some:room (Pack 
of Autolycus 189:16), such: touch: crouch (G Herbert 93), thus: 
hous (Spenser 410, xlix), touch: couch (Herrick 57:131), touch: 
crouch (G Herbert 101, vii), us: house (Bay Psalm Book v 12), 
wonder: founder (Cleveland 194:7), wood:crowd (Pope 447:982. 

In themselves, the ou-forms are not particularly significant 
evidence. It is true that the historical ow for ME #@ undoubtedly 
lies at the basis of the spelling-transference; the absence of 
attested Wisconsin rhyme-pairs of the type ME ow: a as against 
the numerous examples of ME #:% is clear enough indication of 
that. But many words containing a historical spelling in ou (for 
ME 4%) are supposed to have been shortened early in the EMnE 
period, and ow was a widespread spelling all through the 16th 
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and 17th centuries for such words as bloud, floud, houk, rout 
(blood, flood, hook, root) etc. Transferred to words containing ME 
ii from these sources, o4 may mean no more than the traditional 
u-spellings. Finally, the diphthongization of ME @ as commonly 
understood would appear to make the interpretation of the 
ou-transference impossible. 

Other transferences of the ou-symbol, however, certainly 
indicate a value [u] or [uv]. It occurs throughout our sources for 
the reflexes of ME eu, iu, ti and for the unshortened words 
containing ME 6' where anything else but some kind of high- 
back-rounded vowel is unthinkable.'’ And even if the con- 
ventional notion of the diphthongization of ME @ is accepted,'® 
the persistence of the undiphthongized [u]: (1) before labials in 
group, soup, etc., (2) before -r in course, court, etc., (3) before 
[t§] and [d3] in couch, crouch, etc., (4) after front consonants in 
you, youth, etc., (5) after w- in wound, swound, etc., (6) in late 
Fr. loans as amour, courier, route, etc.—this persistence in com- 
mon words would provide an adequate basis for the spelling- 
transference of ou with the value [u], or something very like [u]. 

On the whole, then, the ou-spellings, strengthened by the 
rhymes of ME @:u, suggest that ME wu was in many cases re- 
tained unaltered with something like its original phonetic value. 
And a consideration of the actual words spelled with ou indicates 
that this unaltered vowel persisted in many words that now, in all 
Received Standard varieties of British and American English, 
have [a] or the diaphones of [a]. Some such conclusion is, indeed, 
indicated by the general nature of the English sound-shift, 
which, as we know from the Grammarians, gave the 17th and 
18th centuries a huge number of variant forms. For the student 
of EMnE linguistics, this conclusion if it can be proved is of 
basic importance. In the past we have been too apt to assume 
that ME @ was shifted in all cases, except under the influence of 
lip-consonants; whereas our ou-forms suggest that the centraliza- 
tion of ME # was for a long time a limited tendency, later 


17 Cf. nows ‘news,’ pouder ‘pewter,’ trow ‘true,’ youse ‘use,’ dou ‘due,’ and 
bouth ‘booth,’ coul ‘cool,’ loused ‘loosed,’ schoule ‘school,’ soun ‘soon,’ touck 
‘took,’ etc. (Wis) with similar examples in all our other sources. 

18 For another interpretation—that ME. @ was centralized to a rising diph- 
thong [3u] and remained at this stage until after 1800—cf. Whitehall, op. cit., 
§§44~49. This interpretation accounts of course for the rhymes of ME. #:a@ given 
above. 
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generalized and widened, perhaps through the influence of real 
or dictated analogy. The oo-spellings and rhymes of ME a with 
ME 6' will be needed, however, before the suggestion can be fully 
expanded and approved. 


D. oo-Spellings; Rhymes of ME i with ME é! 
For ME i: 

Spellings: begoon ‘begun’ (Dib), begoone (D), boockettes 
‘buckets’ (M), bookeram ‘buckram’ (M), bool ‘bull’ (Wis), doolet 
‘bullet’ (O), boom ‘bum’ (M), booshel ‘bushel’ (O), booter ‘butter’ 
(M), cloong ‘clung’ (P), Coomstock ‘Comstock’ (Sim), coontrie 
‘country’ (Sim), coople ‘couple’ (Wh), coopell (M), Coopes ‘coops’ 
(M), coopboard ‘cupboard’ (Wh), coostum ‘custom’ (M), coot 
‘cut’ (Sim), floong ‘flung’ (P), fool ‘full’ (Wis), foole (Wh), 
Groobstrete ‘Grubstreet’ (M), goon ‘gun’ (Sim), goones (M), 
goons (D), hoong ‘hung’ (P), Ioodge ‘judge’ (M), Moonday 
‘Monday’ (Sim), Moonke ‘monk’ (M), moonthly ‘monthly’ (M), 
asmooche ‘as much’ (D), moons ‘nuns’ (D), pooding ‘pudding’ 
(W), poot ‘put’ (M), roove ‘rough’ (S), roone ‘run’ (M, P), roon 
(P), roonne (P), shoovels ‘shovels’ (M), soome ‘some’ (M), Stoobs 
‘stubs’ (M), stooke ‘stuck’ (P), stooding ‘studying’ (M), sooden 
‘sudden’ (D), soone ‘son, sun’ (M), Soonday ‘Sunday’ (M), 
soon sette ‘sunset’ (D), soop ‘sup’ (M), throosh ‘thrush’ (Wh), 
toong ‘tongue’ (P), tooched ‘touched’ (M), toones ‘tuns’ (M), 
woolfe ‘wolf’ (Sim), woolves (Wis), woolf (O). 

Rhymes: begun:soon (Massachusetts Mag. v, 504), doom: 
come (Pope 26:161; Freneau 1, 151, etc.), doome:roome: some: 
come (Spenser 557, xiii), dull:fool (Pope 75:29, etc.; Boston 
Mag. 1, 395), dull:school (Pope 200:200), fun:noon (United 
States Mag. 182), hut:soot (Freneau 1, 16), run:soon (Tottel’s 
Misc. 124:34; Royal American Mag. 191), skun:soon (Pope 
627:41), skull:fool (Pope 101:8; Royal American Mag. uy, 31; 
Trumbull 88), some:come:doome (Spenser 119:225), some:room 
(Pack of Autolycus 189:16), strook:took (Milton 4:95), strooke: 
took (Pepys B. 11, 68, 133), struck: took (Freneau 11, 79), sun: moon 
(Massachusetts Mag. 1, 439), sunne:moone:runne (Spenser 
542, iv), sun:noon (United States Mag. 431; Massachusetts 
Mag. vi, 186, vir, 187), sumne:soon:don (Basse 64), up: cock-a- 
hoop: droop (Pepys B. tv, 236, 288, 2). 

Whatever the weaknesses of the ou-spellings, the oo-forms, 
backed by the rhymes of ME #:6' are satisfactorily definite. 
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All authorities, from Bullokar to Walker, clearly use 00 with the 
implied phonetic value [u], and Erondelle’s transcriptions doo 
(Fr. doux), ooioordwee (aujourd’hui) are paralleled in the 18th 
century by Elphinston’s noo, toon, doo, dook, soo, toonic, dooly, 
resoom for a condemned pronunciation of mew, tune, due, duke, 
sue, tunic, duly, resume.'® Even the possibility that the 00 was 
transferred to words containing ME # from late-shortened forms 
of ME 6' words need not cause serious trouble. The survival of 
the alternative lengthened variants until well after 1800 is 
abundantly attested by the Grammarians and the rhymes.”® The 
oo-forms, then, confirm the suggestion inherent in the ou-forms: 
phonetic doublets retaining something like the original value of 
ME i, and including among them words which now have only 
[A], persisted through the EMnE period until the late 18th 
century. Significantly enough, the two words some and month, 
now taken by phonologists as key-examples of the MnE [a]-type, 
are numbered among the eight examples from our sources that 
have both oo-spellings and ou-spellings. 

There is one caveat, however, that should be brought forward 
here. It will be noticed that the oo-forms, the ou-forms, and the 
rhymes seem to be based upon a sound [u] which is quantitatively 
and qualitatively different from [vu]. Yet the general assumption 
seems to be that [vu] was the phonetic value of ME and EMnE 
ti. Can it be possible that this assumption is mistaken, that the 
ME and EMnE uz in a word such as full, was, as the Grammar- 
ians insisted, the real phonetic short of the vowel in fool? Were 
the two vowels [u] and [u:] rather than [v] and [u]?”! For the 
parallel ME 7, at least, traces of a “Continental” [i] are hinted 

19 Parallel forms occur in our sources: moose ‘news’ (Wis), shooter (Z), 
croosin ‘cruising,’ troo ‘true,’ flook ‘fluke,’ looker ‘lucre,’ soot ‘suit’ (M), loote 
‘lute’ (K), etc. 

20 Rhymes indicating the retained long vowel [u] are widespread: blood : brood 
(Pope 585:485), blood:renewed (Massachusetts Mag vi, 442), blood: subdued 
(Freneau m1, 96), blood: pursued (Pope 372:560), done: soon (Freneau m1, 169), 
done: noon (Massachusetts Mag 11, 53), flood: pursued (Pope 631:631), flood:in- 
trude (Freneau 11, 173), flood: view’d (Massachusetts Mag vu, 316), foot: pursuit 
(Massachusetts Mag m1, 53; Trumbull 48, etc.), look:rebuke (Massachusetts 
Mag 11, 372), stood: food (Pope 313:460), stood: strewed (Freneau m1, 351, etc.). 

#1 For a discussion of the evidence so far adduced, cf. Otto Jespersen, A 
Modern English Grammar, Pt. 1, 4th edition, Heidelberg, 1928, p. 83. The present 
notion seems to depend upon Florio’s identification (1611) of ME. a with Italian 
close o. 
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at in the Welsh Hymn to the Virgin (c. 1500), Salesbury (1567), 
Jones (1701), and Johnston (1764), although this testimony is 
admittedly not of the clearest. It is borne out, however, by 
ee-transferences to short i-words in our sources.” For ME # the 
evidence is not so clear as for ME #, yet the old orthoepic com- 
parison of the 16th and early 17th century # with Fr. short ou 
may have some degree of validity, and Florio’s [vu] in his exam- 
ples bun, dug, flud, gud, rud, stud, tun may refer to a vowel 
which can be equated with Italian close o only because it had 
already been slightly shifted in the particular variety of English 
he describes. Admittedly, it is difficult to see this problem clearly 
from the standpoint of MnE, for mere quantity is nowadays 
largely unphonemic; yet the frequent shortenings and lengthen- 
ings of EMnE #, 6' become much more understandable if the 
interchange took place between the pairs [u:]:[u] and [i:]:[i] 
rather than between [u:]}:[v] and [i:]: [1]. 

Final solution of the question is probably beyond the scope 
of this paper. Such spellings as hewsbond, bewriall, Bewsiness 
(M), puiltice (Wis), buyckyt ‘bucket’ (K), and Dewch ‘Dutch’ 
(S) may as well represent a centralized [e] as [u]. The Southern 
American [8] is undoubtedly behind the late spelling puit ‘put’ 
(a1830 in H). From a common sense point of view, it is probably 
sufficient to conclude that our oo- and ou-spellings and our 
rhymes of ME #:4, #:6' represent no more than the retention 
of ME u, whatever its phonetic value.” 


# As, for example, leeft ‘lift’ (Wis), heel ‘hill’ (Sim), deed ‘did,’ teek ‘tick,’ 
Deek ‘Dick,’ betweext ‘betwixt,’ geeue ‘give’ (O), deener, beeldid, steek, leetle, 
creeple (W), deener, bowspreet, spleet, weedow, breeklayer, Transcreep, Smeeth, 
seex, Candellweeke, Sweetin ‘Swithins,’ weet “wit,’ feeches ‘fitches,’ deed ‘did,’ 
sheepe ‘ship’ (M), etc. Further evidence comes from the frequent rhyming of 
ME 1?:é. The other explanation of these forms would be to assume that ME # 
gained its present tongue-height by gradual stages, and that these spellings refer 
to a stage lower than the present [i:]. 

%3 In actual practice, there is one other alternative: that these spellings and 
rhymes, like the form puit above, mirror the first stage of the centralization, 
[yg]. In its favor may be urged: (1) that it would explain occasional spellings and 
rhymes turning upon a sound resembling [u] rather than [vu]; (2) that it would 
explain the quantitative transitions between ME u and ME d on the phonetic 
basis [%] [gu]. It is not, however, the kind of development which can be estab- 
lished beyond cavil through rhymes and spellings, and since it would represent 
a delayed development for the words concerned, the conclusion drawn from it 
would amount to the same thing as the one given above. 
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E. o-Spellings; Rhymes of ME # with ME 4, & 


For ME ii: 

Spellings: bockettes, ‘buckets’ (M), bokettys (P), bockes ‘bucks’ 
(D), bog ‘bug’ (D), doles ‘bulls’ (D), dolits ‘bullits’ (Wis), bone 
‘bun’ (D), dondell ‘bundle’ (D), boshels ‘bushels’ (Wis), bot ‘but’ 
(D 1606), Botcheres ‘butchers’ (M), crom ‘crum’ (Dib), koppe- 
boorde ‘cupboard’ (D), copes ‘cups’ (M), costody ‘custody’ (Sim), 
costady (O), costom ‘custom’ (H, Pic), costomery (Pic), cot ‘cut’ 
(M), cott (M), cotylle ‘cuttle’ (Wh), don ‘dun’ (O), doll ‘dull’ (M), 
donge ‘dung’ (P), drome ‘drum’ (D), foll ‘full’ (M), fostchen 
‘fustian’ (D), grombled ‘grumbled’ (M), gon ‘gun’ (P), gone (P), 
gonys (P), gonnes (P), gonars (P), gotter ‘gutter’ (M), hondred 
‘hundred’ (O, Sim, D), #onting ‘hunting’ (D), hosband ‘husband’ 
(D, Dib), Aossey ‘hussy’ (Sim), indolged ‘indulged’ (M), motun 
‘mutton’ (D), motten (Wh), moche ‘much’ (Wh, D), nomber 
‘number’ (Wis), nombur (Sim, H), mone ‘nun’ (Dib), nonnes 
(Dib), plok ‘pluck’ (M), porltery ‘poultry’ (Wis), ponctiall 
‘punctual’ (Sim), polpetes ‘pulpits’ (M), potte ‘put’ (D), Potney 
‘Putney’ (M), Robyshe ‘rubbish’ (M), ronne ‘run’ (Sim, Dib), 
ron (P), ronnith (P), rosett ‘russet’ (M), Rottland ‘Rutland’ (M), 
Scrobing ‘scrubing’ (M), shott ‘shut’ (D), schott (D), sponne 
‘spun’ (P), stobs ‘stubs’ (Wis), stody ‘study’ (M), stomp, stompe 
(Sim), sock ‘such’ (D), socklin ‘suckling’ (Sim), sodon ‘sudden’ 
(Wis), soden (Sim), sodenly (D), some ‘sum’ (Sim), som (Dib), 
sommer ‘summer’ (Wis), somer (P, Pic), somor (P), somyr (Dib), 
mydsomer (Dib), somoned ‘summoned’ (Sim), sone ‘sun’ (Dib), 
son (P), Sonday ‘Sunday’ (Wis), sonday (D), sondery ‘sundry’ 
(Dib), soper ‘supper’ (D, M), thonder ‘thunder’ (Wis), tocheth 
‘toucheth’ (D), troste ‘trust’ (Sim, P), trost (P), betrosted (Sim), 
tofted ‘tufted’ (Wh), onckle ‘uncle’ (Wis), ondre ‘under’ (Dib), 
op ‘up’ (M). 

Rhymes with 6: cup:drop (Anne of Winchelsea 74:180), 
iudge:lodge (Pepys B. 1, 68, 137, 27), lucke:flocke:looke (W 
Basse 47), puddle:noddle (Freneau 01, 353), put:not (Freneau 
1, 178), run:on (Pope 9, 501, 129, 7), shun: on (Pope 500: 287), 
summe:from:home (W Basse 91), study:body (Butler 265:27), 
such: scotch (United States Mag. 1, 318), sunne:wonne: thereon 
(Daniel vir, 291, 95), thunder: yonder (Freneau 11, 131), thunder: 
yonder: under (Pepys B. v, 305, 200, 1), thus:cross (Pepys B. 
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m1, 55, 51, 6), touch: scotch (United States Mag. 399), up:top 
(Pepys B. 11, 156, 312, 3). 

Rhymes with &: bum:home (Butler 160:451), bum: home: 
come (Pepys B. v, 336, 316, 4), come:foam (Freneau m1, 312), 
drum: home (Freneau 111, 366; Pepys B. vim, 140, 240, 11), dust: 
host (Conquest of Canaan 190), just: most (Day of Doom 73), 
pudding: corroding (Butler 293:17), rum:home (Freneau 1, 19), 
runne: home (W Basse 129), run:stone (Pope 55:129), skull: 
whole (N Ames 476; Butler 73:731), some: home (Pepys B. vu, 
434, 20, 8; Butler 118:729), summe:home:from (W Basse 91), 
such: approach (Freneau i, 362), such: approche: disavouch (Dan- 
iel 145, 26), trust: host (Freneau m1, 100), touches: approaches 
(Anne of Winchelsea 101:27), trust: ghost (Massachusetts Mag. 
vi, 442), up: hope Herrick 85:21; American Moral and Senti- 
mental Mag. 63), up:hope:lucke (Pepys B. 1, 78, 192, 3), up: 
rope: pope (Pepys B. Iv, 228, 256, 7). 


For ME -ur: 

Spellings: borne ‘burn’ (P), corrent ‘current’ (M), corant (D), 
corrance (Wh), fornace ‘furnace’ (Wh), forther ‘further’ (P, Wis), 
fordyr (P), forder (P, Wis), horte ‘hurt’ (Dib), porsse ‘purse’ (P), 
porse (P), spor ‘spur’ (P), torkies ‘turkeys’ (Wh). 

Rhymes with 6: burn: adorn (Conquest of Canaan 268; Bos- 
ton Mag. 11, 189), burn: morn (Conquest of Canaan 29, etc.; 
United States Mag. 6; Freneau 11, 212), burn: worm (Freneau 
11, 298; Tottel’s Misc. 196:13), burn:returne:scorne (Tottel’s 
Misc. 3:19), further: order (Pepys B. v, 256, 11, 2), murder: order 
(Butler 132:1137; 185:225), murder: border: disorder (Spenser 
646, xxxix), overturn:corn (Pepys ut, 144, 262, 4), purse: horse 
(Freneau 1, 134), return:born (United States Mag. 181; Pope 
124:4, etc.), retourne: borne: morne (G Fletcher 18), returne: 
borne: scorne:forlorne (Spenser 270, xiii), turne:horne (Pepys B. 
11, 86, 236, 4), tournes:hornes (Spenser 238, lili), turn: sworn 
(Butler 189: 325). 

Rhymes with & and 6: accurst: roast: first (Pepys B. Iv, 220, 
223,4), church: porch (Butler 178: 15), curse: force (Butler 155: 319; 
Trumbull 143; American Mag.; Freneau m1, 237), curse: hoarse 
(G Herbert 153, ii), Aurt:sport (H King 113; Butler 279:25; 
Freneau 11, 352; Trumbull 63), return:scorn (H King 115; N 
Ames 431), returne:scorne:borne (Spenser 600, xiii), returne: 
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scorne: burne (Tottel’s Misc. 3:19), turn: scorn (Butler 182:123; 
312:6; Pope 585:467; Freneau 1, 154; m1, 215), returne:scorne: 
horne: forlorne (Spenser 720, xiii), turn: sworn (Butler 189: 325), 
unhurt: sport (Freneau 1, 154). 

The o-spellings for ME # present a problem of peculiar diffi- 
culty. Since some of the commonest words containing ME #— 
son, love, come, etc.—were spelled historically with 0, and since 
ME @, one of the possible sources for the transference of 0, had 
a widespread EMnE and EMnA development [u] or [v],” it is 
possible to argue that these o-spellings have no particular pho- 
netic significance. But, on the other hand, the numerous rhymes 
of ME #:6 confirm the spellings, and frequent reverse-spellings 
with wu and oo for ME 6,” parallel with the 0, 00, and ou-spellings 
for ME %#, clinch the point. However unlikely it may seem on 
theoretical grounds, it is obvious that the reflex of ME 6 and 
the reflex of ME # at one time, and to some degree, approxi- 
mated so closely that they could be rhymed together and spelled 
interchangeably. The difficulty is to decide whether this means 
a development of ME # towards 6, a development in both 
sounds of such a nature that their reflexes could easily be con- 
fused and rhymed together, or an isolative development of ME 
6 towards #. On grounds largely theoretical, Zachrisson® has 
already postulated the first alternative, without, however, gain- 
ing support from other authorities. His notion that ME # has 
been widely levelled under the reflex of ME 6 in the Mn East 
Anglian dialects is by no means borne out by investigators,”’ 

* Hence the so-called New England ‘short o.’ For details, cf. Whitehall, 
Development of ME ti and Related Sounds, §33; Kihlbom, op. cit., p. 160; Kéke- 
ritz, op. cit., pp. 155-59, etc. Early descriptions of this development are given 
in Writing Scholar’s Companion (1695), Expert Orthographist (1704), and Right 
Spelling (1704). 

% As, for instance: (1) buttom ‘bottom’ (Wis), shut ‘shot,’ huphulster, skul- 
lers ‘scholars,’ cluth ‘cloth,’ stupt ‘stopped’ (M); (2) bootom, shoop ‘shop,’ rood 
‘rod,’ toope ‘top,’ loot ‘lot’ (Wis), boottom (Sim), bloock ‘block,’ hooges ‘hogs,’ 
shoope, loote, stoock ‘stock,’ schoolar ‘scholar,’ stooped ‘stopped’ (O), poote ‘pot,’ 
shoopes, poox ‘pox,’ ploote ‘plot,’ foogey ‘foggy,’ loog ‘log,’ Toopsail ‘topsail,’ 
goot ‘got’ (M), coode ‘cod,’ poot ‘pot,’ skoote ‘Scot’ (K). The very frequent #, 00, 
and ou spellings for ME. 6 before nasals or before the lengthening consonants 
s, f, b are not included here. 

*% The English Pronunciation of Shakespeare’s Time According to William 
Bullokar, Uppsala, 1927, pp. 56-58. 

27 Kokeritz, op. cit., pp. 164-68. Kékeritz shows that a reflex [9] is found only 
in the prefix wn-, and that the [5] variant of [a], which apparently lies at the basis 
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and the Dorsetshire levelling of both ME # and ME 6 under 
[a] applies only to the vowel in isolation within a very restricted 
area.** Moreover, the spelling and rhyme evidence already 
examined in this study points so plainly towards a centralized 
development of ME # that we should be obliged to postulate 
two independent but coexistent developments of the vowel— 
(1) centralization towards [3], and (2) lowering towards [9]— 
before the Zachrisson theory could be made to accord with the 
remainder of our evidence. On the whole, then, it does not seem 
a likely solution. 

The second possibility—that the EMnE reflexes of ME # 
and 6 were sufficiently close phonetically to become confused— 
has much to recommend it. On theoretical grounds, such a con- 
fusion, between ME # at the stage [] or [3], and ME 6 asa 
raised [9.1] or a centralized [A] is not impossible: (1) the Gram- 
marians actually list under short « not only words containing 
original ME (Anglo-French) %#/é and ME 6 before nasals,** but 
also color, scholar, colander, volatile, hovel, plover, shovel, sovereign, 
smother, pother, chocolate, cochineal, coral, borage, cognisance, 
botago, and bottom, some of which have [a] today; (2) Smollett 
gives Winifred Jenkins and Tabitha Bramble such burlesque 
spellings as smuck ‘smock,’ cullick ‘colic,’ guzzling ‘gosling,’ as 
well as such expected forms as pumpidoor ‘pompidoor,’ cunster 
‘construe,’ rumping ‘romping,’ and phinumenon ‘phenomenon’ ;*° 
(3) Owen Price has scholars, skullers among words pronounced 
alike;*" in sub-standard Midland English, in the East Anglian 
dialects, and to some extent in Rec. St. and American English, 
such pronunciations as [savrin] ‘sovereign,’ [nazl] ‘nuzzle,’ 
[hava] ‘hover,’ [plava] ‘plover,’ [fav] ‘shovel,’ [smaSa] ‘smother,’ 
[pada] ‘pother,’ [janda] ‘yonder,’ [Sav] ‘shove,’ [paml]] ‘pommel,’ 





of Zachrisson’s argument is probably due to direct nasalization. Otherwise, evi- 
dence for Zachrisson’s theory is lacking. 

%8 Cf. Luick, op. cit., p. 658, n. 3. 

29 4mong, beyond, yonder, mongrel, pomegranate, bombard, constable, combat, 
comrade, blomary, bombast, poniard, pomado, pommel, monkey, mongcorn, etc., 
all of which occur in our spellings with 00, ou, or «. The list is made up from Jones 
(p. 103); Writing Scholar’s Companion (p. 28); Cooper (p. 49); and Walker’s 
Dictic nary. 

3° Cf. William Matthews, ‘‘Some Eighteenth Century Vulgarisms,” Review 
of English Studies, x11, 10 (1937). 

31 Cf, Alexander Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation, London, 1867-1839, 
p. 1027. 
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{katn] ‘cotten,’ [batm] ‘bottom,’ [lat] ‘lot,’ [tap] ‘top,’ etc., 
seem plainly to reveal a development in which the reflex of ME 
6 has in some way become associated with that of ME i. Finally, 
the centralizations which this theory would demand are still a 
recognizable feature of South East Midland English,” and of 
certain varieties of Southern American English.* 

Several factors, however, may lead us to modify this theory 
in favor of the third possibility—that there was actually in 
EMnE and EMnA a definite tendency to raise ME 6 towards 
[u]. Such spellings as bootom, schoolar, bloock, stooped, etc., indi- 
cate a value [u] or [uv] rather than the modified [5], [91]; and 
the spellings with -or for -ur, the rhymes of ME -or:-ur,** and 
the rhymes of ME 6: point unmistakably in the same direc- 
tion. The burlesque spellings from Smollett already quoted are 
also much more likely to mirror a change as definite as [9>v] 
rather than a slight accommodation of the type [92> 3/9.]. 
Phonemically, also, some such development is more probable. 
Varieties of speech, whether regional or class dialects, in which 
ME u was already centralized could accommodate a raising of 
ME o towards [v] without dislocation of the phonemic system, 
and this new [v] could be centralized, in turn, with certain late- 
shortenings of ME 6' and with the East Anglian-New England 
[vu] from ME 6, towards the end of the 18th century. In other 
varieties of English, in which ME 4 resisted centralization for 
some time, borrowed forms of the raised ME 6 would fall to- 
gether with the retained ME 4 to produce the typical phonetic 
and phonemic confusion so characteristic of early 18th century 
English. Our modern pronunciations for such words as hover, 
plover, shovel, pommel, shove, etc., otherwise so difficult to explain, 
thus become linguistic fossils,** based originally upon a fairly 

# Cf. Kokeritz, op. cit., p. 30, pp. 41-54; E. Fuhrken, Standard English 
Speech, Cambridge, 1932, pp. 46-47. 

3% C. M. Wise, ‘‘Southern American Dialect,” American Speech, x, 37-43 
(1933). 

*% A pronunciation [ug] in the -or words was general until the last decades 
of the 18th century, and still lingers, to a limited degree, in East Anglia. It is 
noted by Jones (1701), and Expert Orthographist (1704), condemned by Sheridan 
(1780) as an Irishism. Kékeritz (p. 37) records it as surviving in force, sport, 
fortnight, etc. 

% Cf. MnE ousel and post, which are also fossils left in the language by van- 
ished linguistic tendencies of the EMnE period, as the spellings build, bruise, 
and busy and both the spelling and pronunciation of cudgel are fossil remains 
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widespread development. And that development, we assume, 
receded in the late 18th century simply because of phonemic 
confusion, leaving behind few signs that it ever existed. 

Of all the hypotheses examined, this is the only one which 
fits all the ascertained facts—the spellings, the rhymes, the evi- 
dence of the Grammarians, the burlesque spellings, the modern 
survivals, and the phonemic probabilities of the situation. We 
assume, therefore, that it probably presents the real explanation 
of the numerous o-spellings for ME i, and of the frequent rhym- 
ing of ME 6 with ME a. Thus, our evidence for these spellings 
and rhymes has no direct bearing upon the problem of ME %, 
however illuminating it may be for the development of ME 6; 
it has simply the negative value that it leaves unshaken con- 
clusions previously suggested by the a-spellings, the i/e-spellings, 
the ou-spellings, and the oo-spellings, with their corresponding 
rhymes: (1) In the East-Midland and New England varieties of 
English, the original phonetic value of ME #, whether it was [u] 
or [vu], was retained, as a variant, far more generally than has 
usually been supposed; (2) where ME # underwent an actual 
phonetic development, it was first centralized towards [3]** be- 
fore subsequently being retracted towards the widespread MnE 
phonemic type [a]. 


Ill 


Most of the purely orthoepistical evidence for the develop- 
ment of ME w has already been summarized by Horn and 
Zachrisson, and needs no repetition here. The most debatable 
point—the purely arbitrary similarity between the o-spellings 
given above and the equation, favored by numerous foreign 
Grammarians, of Fr. d with EMnE ié—badly needs an extensive 
consideration all its own.*’ For the rest, the eight premier E nglish 











poe the speech cndinaies of an earlier period. The conteliution of such spelling- 
and pronunciation-fossils to the orthographic and phonetic vagaries of MnE is 
still not fully assessed. 

* Needless to say, this type is widely represented in various Mn. British 
and American dialects. Some varieties of Plantation Southern have either [3] or 
an inner rounded sub-variety [ce]. Cf. Wise, op. cit., pp. 37-43. It is only by the 
most extreme courtesy that the Hill Southern type (4 4], lax, raised ,and fronted, 
can be considered as a representative of the [a] phoneme at all. 

7 This point will be considered in a subsequent paper. The real factors 
giving accidental importance to the o-equation are: (1) the o-spellings (2) the 
alleged persistence of an o-type in certain Southern American and North-Mid- 
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phoneticians of the EMnE period, the important group of Eng- 
lish Grammarians with Welsh affiliations, and the most respon- 
sible of the foreign Grammarians can be shown to indicate, 
quite unambiguously, the trend of development we have arrived 
at from rhymes and spellings alone. 

Of the 17th century phoneticians, Wallis (1653), the first 
English authority to recognize the shifted #,** indicates that the 
vowel of turn, burn, burst, curst, bur and dull, cut, but, come, some, 
done, company, couple, covet, love, is either high- or mid-central, 
slightly rounded, and closely identified with Fr. feminine e, 
Welsh y [a], and the -eur of Fr. serviteur, sacrifiteur. The sound 
was thus either [ce], or, if his evidence of rounding be disregarded, 
[3]. Wilkins (1668) connects the sound with Welsh y, and the 
Hebrew ‘Schevah’ rapidly pronounced, calling it “a simple 
vowel, apert, sonorous, guttural; being framed by free emission 
of breath from the throat.’’*® This can scarcely be other than [3]. 
Holder’s description (1669) seems only indirectly concerned with 
the reflex of ME u,** but appears to indicate a centralized, com- 
paratively high, and slightly rounded vowel, i.e., either [%] or 
[ce].** Cooper (1685) describes a delabialized murmur-vowel, 
allied to Fr. feminine e, the reduced vowel of (German?) sur- 
name-endings -ham, -berg, and the sound uttered by a man in 
extreme pain, i.e., Oh! [3]. He hears the sound in unstressed 
-er as well as in nut, come, and is the first to point out the labial 
action of the consonant in the vowel of pull. His sound is ob- 
viously close to [3]. 

In the 18th century, Tiffin’s close analysis of the sound in 
up, but, come, curl, rub, rough, one, Son, Sun, Tongue gives a 





land British dialects; (3) the apparent levelling of ME # under the reflex of 
ME 4 in Dorsetshire; (4) the o-spelling for loan-words containing E #@ in Con- 
tinental languages; (5) the development of the vowel in the prefix us- in East- 
Anglia and Tennessee. 

38 Martin Lehnert, Die Grammatik der englischen S prachmeisters John Wallis 
(1616-1703), Breslau, 1936, pp. 93-96; and Ellis, op. cit., p. 172. 

39 Ellis, op. cit., p. 178. 

‘© For full citation of this confusing passage, cf. Ellis, op. cit., 178-80, and 
Henry Sweet, History of English Sounds, Oxford, 1888, pp. 220-22. 

41 The symbol [ce], used here, is definitely ambiguous. The sound indicated, 
an inner rounded variety of [3] is common enough in the Southern States. 

* C. Cooper's Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (1685), edited by J. D. Jones, 
Halle, 1911, pp. 10-11, 47. 
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mid-central or unrounded back vowel; if his distinction between 
this sound and that of bird, sir rests on anything but spelling, 
he must be reckoned the first to describe the modern [a]. No 
such distinction is observed by Franklin (1768), who merely 
requires the lips to be gathered up for the vowel of umbrage, 
unto, and -er.“ Kenrick (1773) agrees with Franklin, hearing 
the same vowel in cur, sir, monk, blood, earth: 


It is always short, and bears a near, if not exact resemblance to the sound 
of French leur, coeur, if it were contracted in point of time. 


Our final phonetic authority, Joshua Steele (1775), has an analy- 
sis as remarkable, in its own way, as that of Tiffin. He intimates 
that the sound of u in unkind, undone, begun, ugly, but, shut, gut 
is composed of the two English diphthongs AU and OO, pro- 
nounced so closely together that, in an experimental prolonga- 
tion of the sound, the two components will struggle continuously 
against each other without ever becoming individually distinct.“ 
Allowing for the unusual angle of approach, this is as good an 
unscientific description of [3] or [a] as any yet encountered. 

All in all, the early phoneticians agree with our orthographic 
and rhyme evidence. Their sound is obviously either [3] or some 
such sub-variety as [ce], both of which are heard today in 
Southern American.‘? These, however, are the representatives of 
a comparatively late stage of the development of ME id, as, 
from the late date of the English phoneticians, we should natu- 
rally expect. For the earlier stages it is necessary to lean more 
heavily upon inference. 

Of the earlier English orthoepists, Smith (1568), Hart (1569), 
Mulcaster (1582), and even Daines (1640) do not recognize a 
shifted #; and Butler (1634) and Hodges (1643) indicate an un- 
interpretable development through diacritics. There is nothing 


43 Cf. William Matthews, ‘‘William Tiffin, An 18th. Century Phonetician,” 
English Studies xvi. 97-114 (1936). The exact description, however, which 
gives a vowel of the same height as 0, favors a variety closer to the Hill Southern 
[44] than the Mn British or Middle Western American vowel. A similar sound 
is indicated by Walker, who makes the sound the short of o in note. 

“ Ellis, op. cit., pp. 1056-58. Webster has also short w, i.e., ‘‘a sound with 
no affinity to any other in the language,” in come, love, sir, bird, her. 

* Ellis, op. cit., p. 1051. Elphinston, who often accords closely with Kenrick, 
says that the sound is close to his e-shut, which he correlates with Hebrew ‘schwa’ 
and Fr. feminine e. 

© Thid., pp. 1056-57. 7 Cf. fn. 41, supra. 
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in Jones (1701) and most later writers of his type beyond the 
bare recognition of an undescribed ‘obscure’ vowel. But the 
greatly neglected Owen Price (1668) gives a highly significant 
description. He considers the ‘short w’ of but, must, burst, world, 
sword, woman, won, freedom, reckon, bacon, cousin, double, cour- 
age, good, wool, hood, wood, stood as the short form of the vowel 
heard in lute, muse, refuse, i.e., either of [y:] or [fe]. Whichever 
way this statement is regarded, it is significant—in a Welshman. 
As a Welshman, Price was presumably acquainted with such 
things as rounded front-vowels. When, therefore, he says that 
the shifted short « was the short either of a long-rounded-high- 
front or of a fronted diphthong, his words deserve careful exam- 
ination. Superficially, of course, his description is nonsense: The 
unstressed vowel of freedom, reckon, bacon if it was [a] could have 
very little connection with the short of the vowel in Jute, whether 
that vowel was [y:] or [ &]. But if, as we may suspect, he refers 
to the dialectal forms [fr1:dim, rekin, be: kin] that case is en- 
tirely different. Giving [i] to the unstressed vowels in freedom, 
reckon, bacon, cousin, and [e] to the remainder of his examples, 
we have sounds that are not too far away from either [y:] or 
[ig] to merit his description. And that seems the most likely 
explanation of his statement. 

Moreover, he is not without precursors. As early as 1500, the 
Welsh Hymn to the Virgin*® had discriminated in spelling be- 
tween symm ‘sun, son,’ syprest ‘suppressed,’ yniw ‘unto,’ sym 
‘some,’ érysti ‘trusty,’ lyf ‘love,’ syts ‘such,’ on the one hand, and 
ffwl ‘full,’ ws ‘us,’ swking ‘sucking,’ kwning ‘cunning’ on the 
other;**® and Salesbury (1547) contrasts tsurts, tsiursts ‘church,’ 
busi ‘busy,’ containing the vowel of the vulgar English pronunci- 
ation of trust, bury, busy, Huberden, with swffer, gwt, bwck, bw 
‘bull.”*° What this distinction is we cannot exactly say. It may 
involve either [a] and [vu], [vu] and [i], or even [y/i] and [vu]. But 
in all probability, Salesbury’s vulgar English pronunciation of 
bury, busy, Huberden is approximately that represented by Gill’s 
transcription (1621) bitcher for butcher, in which case a sound 


8 On this and other early Welsh testimony, cf. Zachrisson in Kiaeber Fest- 
schrift, pp. 288-308. 

** Sweet, History of English Sounds, pp. 218-19. 

5° Ellis, op. cit., p. 154. Salesbury also identifies the vowel of busy with its 
alphabetic name, whence, probably, such forms as bewriull, bewsiness (M). 
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resembling [f], i.e., [e], would be indicated as the first state of 
development for the shifted ME #." 

Speculation beyond this point is probably unwise. Rhymes, 
spellings, and orthoepistical testimony are poorly adapted to 
express subtle distinctions between high-central and mid-central 
vowels; and the investigation of the first developments of ME 
in EMnE will always depend chiefly upon unsupported infer- 
ence. As far as this article goes, we can regard an early reflex of 
the type [3] as established, an earlier reflex of the type [#] as 
probable. The rest is guesswork. 

HAROLD WHITEHALL 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 

THERESA FEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


5t For completeness, it is advisable to summarize here the foreign testimony 
favorable to these conclusions. 

An anonymous Dutch Grammarian in 1569 (Barnouw, Echoes of the Pilgrim 
Fathers’ Speech, Amsterdam, 1923, p. 27) identifies E. %# with Du. a [ce]. Bellot 
(1580) writes tcheurtch ‘church,’ but otherwise identifies with Fr. o. Cotgrave 
(1611) and Erondelle (1615) hear the Fr. feminine e in ‘‘Is he come?’”’ Mason 
(1622) writes cheurt ‘shirt.’ Miege (1688) equates the unstressed vowel in faculty, 
difficulty with Fr. ew. Pell (1739) is the first writer to identify E. v completely 
with Fr. ex; and Wagner (1799) the first to make a similar complete identifica- 
tion with G. &. Siret-Parquet (1796) writes bett ‘but,’ kette ‘cut,’ denne ‘done,’ 
gennshotte ‘gunshot,’ djeste ‘just,’ tressted ‘trusted,’ herte ‘hurt,’ pertchess ‘pur- 
chase.’ Siret-Poppleton (1815) has the Fr. eu of meuf in dirt (deurtt), some 
(soeumm), tub (toeubb), and her, pert, serve, fir, sir, bird. 








THE GEOGRAPHY OF GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 


I 


It is a commonplace that Gulliver’s Travels is patterned after 
the real voyages of Swift’s age, which it either travesties or imi- 
tates. It lacks the supplement, describing the flora and fauna, 
so often appended to voyages; but it has the connecting links of 
detailed narrative, the solemn spirit of inquiry into strange lands, 
the factual records of latitude and coasts and prevailing winds, 
and (most of all) the maps. 

I have no quarrel with the present-day emphasis upon the 
philosophical background of Gulliver’s Travels; that is a charac- 
teristic contribution of the scholars of our generation. But it 
seems strange that in more than two centuries of study of a book 
of travels (even imaginary travels), no one has ever taken the 
trouble to look carefully at the maps and to report his findings. 

According to a letter to Swift, written November 8, 1726, 
Dr. Arbuthnot “lent the book to an old gentleman, who went 
immediately to his map to search for Lilliput.’* That old gentle- 
man is now presumably dead; the results of his investigation 
are long overdue. 

II 


All writers on the subject have commented on the realism of 
Swift’s method throughout Gulliver’s Travels. In the islands 
which Gulliver visited, this realism is secured not only by the 
careful maintenance of scale, but even by the essential prob- 
ability of things. As Leslie Stephen remarked, 

Swift’s peculiarity is in the curious sobriety of fancy, which leads him to 
keep in his rost daring flights upon the confines of the possible. In the imaginary 
travels of Lucian and Rabelais, to which Gulliver is generally compared, we 
frankly take leave of the real world altogether. We are treated with arbitrary 
and monstrous combinations which may be amusing, but which do not challenge 
even a semblance of belief. In Gulliver this is so little the case that it can hardly 
be said in strictness that the fundamental assumptions are even impossible.” 


We have no way of knowing what the map-maker thought of 
the strange book of voyages, but there is in the maps themselves 
no indication that they were considered as a joke. They are in- 
exact enough—as I shall point out later; but they seem to be 


1 Swift’s Correspondence (ed. F. E. Ball), m1, 358. 
? Swift (London and New York, 1889), p. 171. 
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designed in accordance with a serious tradition. The sketchiness 
of the maps—the total lack of some details which were necessary 
to complete them as working maps even at that day—seems to 
indicate not only his caution, but also the probability that he 
was not a professed cartographer. More likely he was a laborious 
drudge of the booksellers, seeking to place these fanciful coun- 
tries in some credible relationship to the maps of Moll and the 
so-called “‘Waggoners.”’ It would be delightful if one could be- 
lieve that the map-maker, like Arbuthnot’s old gentleman, took 
the geography seriously. 

Whatever they have thought of the fanciful countries, mod- 
ern writers have commonly assumed that Swift attempted to 
make the “‘real’”’ parts of the voyages completely realistic. In the 
editorial notes of one recent textbook we are assured that errors 
in geography were due to the incomplete knowledge of geog- 
raphers: 

In each of the voyages Swift placed his imaginary land in identifiable rela- 


tion to parts of the world that were known, but not accurately known, to English- 
men of his own day.® 


In a special study of the voyager Dampier we are told that Swift 
excelled even Defoe as a writer of imaginary voyages: 


The sweep of imagination is grander, the purpose more artfully disguised, 
the frame on which the story hangs just as true to real accounts.‘ 


In the latest critical edition of Gulliver’s Travels the editor in- 
forms us that 


Swift took a great deal of pains to make these sections of the narrative as 
plausible and circumstantial as possible. . . . Swift was bold enough to supply 
fairly exact data concerning the positions of these countries, although two errors 
(in the first chapter of the first voyage and the first chapter of the third voyage) 
and an insufficiently detailed paragraph in the next to the last chapter of the 
fourth voyage have led to some misunderstanding. . . . If this initial error is 
corrected all the rest of the geographical data which have caused confusion fall 
neatly into place. . . . the geography, was carefully worked out, . . . 5 


These assumptions of the essential accuracy of the geography 


* English Prose and Poetry 1660-1800, ed. O. Shepard and P. S. Wood (Bos- 
ton, 1934), p. 995. 

*W. H. Bonner, Captain William Dampier: Buccaneer-Author (Stanford 
University, 1934), p. 156. 

5 Gulliver’s Travels, ed. A. H. Case (New York, 1938), pp. 350-52. I have 
quoted only excerpts, but I have not distorted the sense. 
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of Gulliver’s Travels are groundless. Not only are the fanciful 
regions of Brobdingnag and Laputa quite unlike those shown on 
the maps of the First Edition; even if we allow for all possible 
errors from slips of unsupervised printers in faraway London, 
and for the probability of still greater errors from editorial 
attempts to correct the text, the geography of the book is so 
incredible that we must assume (1) that Swift intended an ex- 
travagant burlesque on voyages, or (2) that he was ignorant of 
geography, or (3) that he intended a burlesque and knew too 
little geography to carry it out accurately. 


III 


The ignorance of geography in Swift’s time is often greatly 
exaggerated. The era was one of exploration and of an intense 
interest in the literature of travel. There were, to be sure, some 
blind spots on the map—especially all the northwestern part of 
North America, the eastern peninsula of Siberia, the eastern and 
southern parts of Australia, and the vast southern region (which 
has in our own times shrunk to the narrower confines of Ant- 
arctica)—the shadowy Austral Land which had remained for a 
century or more such a favorite among the imaginary voyagers. 
This latter area is often left white on modern maps, to indicate 
the ice which interrupts navigation during much of the year. 
The islands in mid-Pacific were little known. And there was a 
shadowy fringe of an imaginary and much-doubted continent, 
stretching across the Pacific (south of the line of the Aleutian 
Islands on modern maps). This imaginary continent was called 
Company’s Land, from the supposed discoverer, Captain Uriez 
(1643), who explored for the Dutch East India Company. 

In some places there was much guesswork, as in the assign- 
ment of lakes and rivers in the interior of Africa. Maritime na- 
tions, particularly Holland and Spain, were disposed to keep 
discoveries as trade secrets. Worst of all, knowledge tended to 
stagnate at a few high points reached in the past. Bowen’s map 
of Australia for Volume One of Harris’s Voyages (1744) was 
“exactly Copied” from the original by Tasman in the Stadt 
House at Amsterdam, a map based on Tasman’s discoveries pre- 
cisely one century before this volume appeared. Until the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, the most reliable information 
about the northern California coast came from Drake, the first 
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Englishman to enter the South Seas. As most of the voyagers 
complained (and as Swift mockingly echoed them), this back- 
wardness was largely due to the lethargy of the map-makers. 
But the navigators, with a more excusable caution, contributed 
to it by avoiding the less known courses. 

Longitude could not be accurately reckoned at sea, so that 
navigators were constrained to keep the latitude carefully and 
to depend on dead-reckoning for the longitude. When one could 
ascertain the longitude, there were several systems of computing 
it—as from one’s own capital or from Ferro (an island in the 
Canaries, by definition 20° west of Paris). Moll’s map of the 
world for Dampier’s voyages® shows the longitude from Ferro; 
but in his maps for A New Description of England and Wales 
(1724) and for Defoe’s Tour (1724-1727), and in the usual prac- 
tice of English sailors, reckoning was from London. 

On the whole, there is no serious difficulty in following early 
eighteenth century travellers on a modern map—whenever they 
were trying to tell the truth. The incomplete geographical knowl- 
edge of the age would give Swift some pretext for setting his 
fancy free in the Pacific, but it would not explain the errors and 
contradictions which are to be found in each of Gulliver’s 
voyages. 

IV 


Gulliver reported that the dominions of Brobdingnag reached 
“about six thousand miles in length, and from three to five in 
breadth.””? Mr. G. R. Dennis annotated this with a very cautious 
remark that “It will be noticed that on the map Brobdingnag is 
made very much smaller; but, as Sir Henry Craik suggests, this 
may be due to the engravers.’’® 

Precisely so. On leaving Brobdingnag Gulliver was picked up 


® Cf. Moll’s map in the Argonaut Press reprint of the 1729 (Seventh) Edition 
of A New Voyage Round the World (London, 1927), facing p. xxxviii; cf. also J. 
Masefield’s ed. of Dampier’s Voyages, reprinting the 1717 (Sixth) Edition (Lon- 
don, 1906), 1, facing p. 14. Capt. Woodes Rogers (A Cruising Voyage Round the 
World, 1712) consistently reckoned longitude from London, although his sub- 
ordinate, Capt. Edward Cooke (A Voyage to the South Sea, 1712), commonly 
reckoned from the last important landfall (from Grande, the Falklands, Cape 
St. Lucas, Java-Head, etc.) or (following the Spanish charts) ‘from the Wester- 
most Point of the Island Gran Canaria, the largest of the Canaries” (11, 319). 

7 Gulliver’s Travels, ed. G. R. Dennis (London, 1899), p. 113. All citations 
are to this edition unless otherwise indicated. 8 Loc. cit. 
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by a vessel which had reached a longitude of 143° E. and a lati- 
tude of 44° N.,® and he was told that he was at least a hundred 
leagues from any land.'® The eagle which had carried him south- 
ward from the southern extremity of Brobdingnag had presum- 
ably brought him from a latitude of approximately 50°. At that 
latitude the lessening of the earth toward the North Pole has 
become so considerable that a degree of longitude (which amounts 
to 69 statute miles at the equator) has lessened to approximately 
45 miles. Six thousand miles, at 45 miles to the degree, would ex- 
tend for about 133° of longitude, or considerably more than a 
third of the way around the globe on the fiftieth parallel. The 
ship’s captain had reached a longitude of 143° E. before rescuing 
Gulliver. If the eastern end of Brobdingnag lay directly north 
of there, the western extremity would lie due north of Hamburg. 
If the western end of Brobdingnag lay in a longitude of 143° E., 
the eastern limit would be somewhere north of Saginaw, Michi- 
gan. 

The absurdity of this dimension becomes greater as one 
moves farther north in Brobdingnag. There is nowhere any hint 
that the extent of that country does shrink near the Pole; Gulli- 
ver explicitly suggested that he travelled in a radius of 2,000 
miles from the capital city," and that this was by no means the 
whole extent of the kingdom. One student has asserted roundly 
that “Brobdingnag is Alaska.’”"” Now the southern line of Alaska 
(if we leave out of account the narrow extensions to the south- 
east and southwest) lies near the sixtieth parallel, at which lati- 
tude a degree of longitude has shrunk to approximately 35 miles. 
From the eastern extremity of the main body of Alaska, 6,000 
miles westward would take us to the longitude of Archangel, 
almost exactly half-way around the world. The area of all Alaska 
is given as 590,884 square miles. If for a rough computation we 
consider Brobdingnag a rectangle, six thousand miles one way 
by four thousand the other, its area figures out at 24,000,000 
square miles—something more than forty times as large as 
Alaska, or almost exactly three times as large as North America, 
or not very far below half the total land area of the world. 

The north and south dimension proves to be even more im- 
possible. A maximum of 5,000 miles north from the sixtieth 


9 Tbid., p. 153. 10 Tbid., p. 150. 
" Thid., p. 113. 2 W. H. Bonner, op. cit., p. 176. 
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parallel would carry Brobdingnag over the North Pole and down 
on the other side to the approximate latitude of Munich and 
Vienna. Even from the more probable position of 50° in the 
North Pacific, 5,000 miles would extend over the Pole to a lati- 
tude south of Stockholm and north of Riga. 

Worse still, the dimensions of Brobdingnag allow for no 
shrinkage at the North Pole, where in fact one could walk lati- 
tudinally around the world in three short steps. Any such length 
as a maximum of 6,000 miles, laid latitudinally, would cover the 
North Pole with infinite folds, like a vast tent collapsed when 
the supports are removed. 

Was Swift so little in the habit of consulting a globe that he 
could not visualize the corrections needed for a map on Merca- 
tor’s projection? Was he merely (like too many of his editors) 
inattentive and unimaginative? Or was the seeming blunder a 
part of an immense hoax, together with the solemn proposal that 
the vast weight of Tartary needs some counterpoise to balance 
it?s 

A partial explanation is to be found in the egregious errors of 
early writers regarding the fictitious Company’s Land. As late 
as 1748, twenty-two years after Gulliver’s Travels appeared, the 
editor of the second volume of Harris’s Voyages still retained the 
fabulous account of Captain Uriez’s discovery of the great conti- 
nent of Company’s Land (1643), described adjacent countries of 
high trees and rocky mountains and barren coasts in a way 
which suggests Brobdingnag, and still surmised the possibility 
of a continent from California to Japan. Here again there was 
little or no allowance for the narrowing of the degrees of longi- 
tude away from the equator; here again the distance was over- 
estimated,“ although at no such extravagant rate as in Brob- 
dingnag. Worst of all, the editor expressed a stubborn appeal to 
“reason”’ in the face of all scientific discovery to the contrary: 

That there is some Country or other between California and Japon, is a 


Point I believe no reasonable Man ever doubted, though it must be confessed, 
that no such Country has been ever hitherto clearly discovered: . . .¥ 


This is only a partial explanation. The editor of Harris’s Voyages 
did not put his imaginary country so far to the north that a 


13 Gulliver’s Travels, p. 113. 
“4 Harris’s Voyages (London, 1744-1748), m, 390-92. 
1 Tbid., p. 391. 
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degree of longitude would be reduced as greatly as in Gulliver’s 
Travels, he made the continent only 4,800 miles long instead of 
6,000, and he gave it apparently no extraordinary width. What 
in Harris’s Voyages was an already discredited legend, retained 
against all evidence by the stubborn scholasticism of an un- 
travelled editor, became in the Voyage to Brobdingnag a mathe- 
matical absurdity. 

As the other voyages do not lead to Brobdingnag, they can- 
not be expected to furnish such Gargantuan dimensions; but all 
were, in their way, incredible enough. The piratical crew of the 
fourth voyage, who sailed on past the Cape of Good Hope for 
the explicit purpose of marooning their captain, were not satisfied 
with putting Gulliver off at one of the usual landing places for 
pirates on or near Madagascar. They went on and on, out of 
any known course, until they confessed that they had no idea 
where they were," and put him off some 4,000 nautical miles or 
more (or, if we accept the suggestion that he was marooned near 
the southeast end of Tasmania, some 6,000 miles) east of the 
Cape, by far the longest voyage of the sort in the annals of 
piracy. If the land of the Houyhnhnms was where Gulliver 
seemed to place it, west of the southwestern extremity of Aus- 
tralia, he was able, in leaving the country, to travel 1,500 or 
2,000 nautical miles eastward in a canoe of stitched Yahoo skins, 
in an actual sailing time of sixteen hours at a speed which he esti- 
mated at no more than a league and a half an hour."’ To be sure, 
Gulliver had a “very favourable wind,” but his “‘little sail” was 
obviously some sort of magic carpet. 

In the first voyage Gulliver was wrecked northwest of Van 
Dieman’s Land in a latitude of 30°2’ S.1* But when he afterwards 
left the adjacent island of Blefuscu, only eight hundred yards 
from Lilliput, he set out manfully for the islands to the northeast 
of Van Dieman’s Land,’* some thousands of miles away by land 
and water, straight across the continent of Australia. In the 
third voyage his ship had reached 46° N. and 177° W.;?° but he 
found the neighboring island of Luggnagg at “about” 29° N. 


% Gulliver’s Travels, pp. 231, 295. 17 Tbid., p. 294. 

18 Thid., p. 19. 19 Tbid., p. 80. 

© Ibid., p. 159. The longitude is given as 183° in Gulliver's Travels, because 
in Swift’s time longitude was reckoned eastward up to 360°. In modern usage 
longitude is reckoned eastward and westward to 180°. 
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and 140° E.—although he suggested that these two positions 
were not very much more than 150 miles apart.” 

Some of the positions on the map would be quite as im- 
possible as the voyages by which they were reached. The mer- 
chant from Tonquin who rescued Gulliver near Brobdingnag 
would not have been in mid-Pacific when he reached 44° N. and 
143° E.;” at that point he would have been well in the interior 
of Hokkaido (Yezo), one of the larger Japanese islands. If one 
accepts the direction northwest in the strict sense in which it 
would be used by a navigator, Gulliver’s first shipwreck was not 
to the west of Western Australia but in the interior of South 
Australia. 

These geographical blunders become contagious, until they 
affect the modern scholars who study the book. The editor of a 
very careful edition of Gulliver’s Travels says that the map-maker 
was forced to move Tasmania far to the east (he means west).” 
The author of the most painstaking study of the sources of 
Gulliver’s Travels is led by this Puck-beguiled spirit of geography 
to say that Defoe’s Captain Singleton crossed Africa from east 
to west, and came out—not on the Guinea Gold Coast—in the 
Sudan!* 

V 


Not only do the ships and canoes move incredible distances, 
by water and by land; the larger vessels are blown about by 
storms beyond anything in maritime record. And yet such storms 
seem so common in these waters that the captains accept them 
with a strange equanimity. In the voyage to Laputa, Gulliver’s 
ship is blown from somewhere near Tonquin, in Indo-China, to 
a distant part of the Pacific, about 46° N. and 177° W.* The 
captain who brought Gulliver back from Brobdingnag, likewise, 
had been blown from Tonquin directly out of his course for some 
thousands of miles.” 

The voyage to Brobdingnag, of course, excels all others in 
this respect. Gulliver’s captain had sailed from England for 
Surat, on the northwest coast of India; but he was eventually 
blown to the North Pacific! No wonder that this captain, during 


21 Tbid., p. 202. 2 Tbid., p. 153. 

3 Gulliver’s Travels, ed. A. H. Case (New York, 1938), p. 351. 

* W. A. Eddy, Gulliver's Travels: A Critical Study (Princeton, 1923), p. 35. 
% Gulliver’s Travels, p. 159. % Tbid., p. 153. 
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the one brief interval of “perfect calm” just after he had been 
blown past the Molucca Islands before transferring to the next 
storm which routed him to the northeast, knew his good luck 
could not last. For he, “being a man well experienced in the 
navigation of those seas, bid us all prepare against a storm, 
which accordingly happened the day following: . . .’”? Insult is 
added to these geographical injuries by Gulliver’s carping criti- 
cisms, as when he insisted that Moll’s map showed Australia 
three degrees too far east**—at that latitude a bagatelle of con- 
siderably less than 180 nautical miles to explain a discrepancy 
of perhaps 2,000. 

Amid such confusion one learns to expect almost any happen- 
ing. The course outward from England is a mere matter of 
putting up the sails to see where the wind will drive; the return 
voyage is incredibly calm and prosperous, even when the ship is 
sailing in exactly the opposite direction. 

In his return from Lilliput Gulliver was picked up by the 
captain of a merchant vessel from Japan to England, on the east 
coast of Australia or Tasmania, at least 2,000 miles from any 
such known course, calmly sailing home (in a very characteristic 
direction) ‘‘by the North and South Seas.’”® This ship was sailing 
southeast, which would have taken it very nearly in the course of 
Admiral Byrd’s voyages to Antarctica, but hardly to England. 
In his second voyage Gulliver feared that if the ship turned more 
northerly from the Pacific Ocean it would arrive in “the north- 
west parts of Great Tartary’*°—presumably somewhere near 
Murmansk or Archangel, and not very far from the England 
which he had left. 

All these absurdities are heightened by Gulliver’s total lack 
of humor and of proportion. He had succeeded in losing (or being 
separated from) his entire company on every one of his principal 
voyages, so that he had never come home on any ship in which 
he set out from England. And yet he insisted, absurdly enough, 
that the captain of his consort on the fourth voyage was lost by 
not following his advice: 

On the sixteenth, he was parted from us by a storm; I heard since my return, 
that his ship foundered, and none escaped but one cabin boy. He was an honest 
man, and a good sailor, but a little too positive in his own opinions, which was 
the cause of his destruction, as it hath been of several others. For if he had fol- 





27 Ibid., p. 86. 28 Tbid., p. 295. 2” Tbid., p. 81. 8 Tbid., p. 87. 
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lowed my advice, he might have been safe at home with his family at this time, 
as well as myself.*! 
VI 

There are in the First Edition five maps® which are often 
reproduced—one for each of the voyages and an additional one 
to illustrate the movement of the Flying Island. 

The most successful of the maps is that showing the land of 
the Houyhnhnms, which seems to be drawn to scale with con- 
siderable accuracy—except for some tendency to shorten the 
latitude as compared with the longitude. The real places shown 
on the map are recognizable in their places—except that Maet- 
suyker Island should be immediately below Tasmania, and of 
course Tasmania is now known to be entirely separate from 
Australia. The land of the Houyhnhnms would lie approximately 
between 40° S. and 48° S., and between 116° E. and 121°10’ E., 
for approximate dimensions of 552 statute miles in length by 314 
in width. The point nearest Tasmania would lie about 1,224 
miles away—or about 1,326 miles from the eastern side of south- 
ern Tasmania, which Gulliver would be obliged to reach in order 
to meet the vessel from the north. 

The map-maker was aided here by the fact that Swift did 
not limit him by impossible specifications regarding the dimen- 
sions and the shape of the island; but he was apparently worried 
by the difficulty of getting the island within such short sailing 
distance of Van Dieman’s Land (Tasmania). Swift indicated 
that Gulliver expected to reach the southwest coast of New 
Holland (Australia) by sailing eastward; but the map-maker 
frankly moved the island considerably to the south and east, 
so that it lies directly in line with the southern end of Tasmania. 
Even so, 1,224 (or 1,326) statute miles would make a vast dis- 
tance for Gulliver to sail in his canoe in his total elapsed time of 
sixteen hours at sea. 

For an imaginary map, this plate is very successful; the only 
serious fault is in the unnecessary and quite impossible voyage 
which Gulliver is expected to make from the west to the east 
side of Australia and Tasmania. 


3t Tbid., pp. 229-30. 

® There are six numbered plates; but of these the fifth is a diagram of the 
mechanical frame ‘‘for improving speculative knowledge” in the Academy of 
Lagado. 
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The second best map represents Lilliput and Blefuscu very 
well, and Sumatra fairly accurately; but the rest is confused. The 
pigmy islands conform to the story (except that the capital city 
Blefuscu is not indicated, and that the name of the capital of 
Lilliput is misspelled Mendendo). Mildendo is correctly shown 
on the opposite side of Lilliput from Blefuscu, Blefuscu lies to 
the northeast, and the channel between the two islands is clearly 
indicated. Necessarily, the islands are far out of scale; the chan- 
nel between them was said to be only 800 yards wide, and it 
could not possibly appear on a small map showing Sumatra and 
Tasmania. 

The Van Dieman’s Land of the narrative appears on the 
map as Dimens Land, shown with the fringed outline so often 
assigned to Tasmania in the older maps. Mr. G. R. Dennis 
offered an ingenious explanation® of the possibility that Van 
Dieman’s Land might mean the northwest coast of Australia; 
but the name (when used in Australia) applies rather to the ex- 
treme north central part, and as Dennis himself remarked, the 
latitude would in any case be far too near the equator. 

Swift’s purpose in this is not clear, unless he was deliberately 
introducing confusion. Australia was ignored throughout; Gulli- 
ver passed from the northwest of Van Dieman’s Land to the 
northeast without meeting the obstruction of a continent. The 
map-maker followed this as well as he was able; he, too, omitted 
Australia altogether, but he moved Van Dieman’s Land far to 
the west, from 146° E. to about 105° E., so as to bring it immedi- 
ately under Sumatra, and thus thrust Lilliput well to the west 
in the Indian Ocean. 

It is impossible to work out any scale for this map, or to 
indicate the latitude and longitude. Sumatra is on a small scale, 
Lilliput and Blefuscu on a very much larger one, and Van 
Dieman’s Land is a mere shadow, thrust westward out of place 
by more than 2,000 statute miles. 

The map of Brobdingnag is even more confused. It follows 
the Pacific Coast line with a vague approximation from below 
Monterey (California) to Cape Blanco (Oregon), and then it 
fades out into legend and guesswork. The longitude is too un- 
certain to permit calculation, but the latitude works out rather 
well at somewhere between 51°30’ N. and 55° N. The peninsula 


3 Gulliver’s Travels, p. 19. 
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of Brobdingnag would seem to be, roughly, about 380 miles long 
and 250 miles wide—or, not allowing for the irregularity of con- 
tour, something like 77,400 square miles (the size of Nebraska, 
instead of Swift’s immense total of 24,000,000 square miles). 
The peninsula appears, not as a magnificent counterpoise to 
Tartary, a counterpoise big enough to outweigh Tartary and 
lift it toward the moon, but as a wen-like projection from the 
North American coast. Any map of Brobdingnag required, like 
Demosthenes’ requirement for an orator, Boldness; and this 
map-maker was not bold. 

Quite as bad, he had not read the story carefully. Swift wrote 
that Flanflasnic was only eighteen miles from the south coast of 
the kingdom,* but the map shows it at the west end, and fairly 
well inland. The peninsula is rather too narrow in proportion to 
its length, and there is no sufficient suggestion of the discrepancy 
between the maximum width of 5,000 miles and the narrower 
width of 3,000 miles. The two features which are perhaps most 
satisfactory are the mountains at the east, which cut the penin- 
sula off from the mainland, and the representation of Lorbrul- 
grud (surely standing for London) on the north bank of a river 
which follows a course much like that of the Thames. 

Plate IV gives a good idea of the operation of the Flying 
Island over Balnibarbi (except that the continent Balnibarbi 
has become an island) ;* but it contradicts Plate III at so many 
points that it suggests different workmanship entirely. In Plate 
IV Balnibarbi is made considerably wider in proportion to its 


4 Tbid., p. 14445. 

% Cf. Lucius L. Hubbard, Contributions towards a Bibliography of Gulliver's 
Travels (Chicago, 1922). Mr. Hubbard anticipated my discoveries that Balni- 
barbi is out of proportion with reference to Luggnagg and that Maldonado and 
Glubbdubdrib are misplaced. His additional suggestion ‘‘that the town of Lin- 
dalino and the river that flows through it should be shown on or in Balnibarbi”’ 
is unfair to the mapmaker; the passage in which Lindalino is introduced was 
preserved only in manuscript in Ford’s corrected copy at South Kensington, and 
did not appear in any printed edition before 1899 (Bohn ed., pp. 177-78, note 2). 
This point alone would seem to clinch the presumption that the mapmaker 
worked from the printed text alone, not from the manuscript or from any in- 
structions from Swift. I have been anticipated by Mr. Harold Williams (Gulliver’s 
Travels, London, 1926, pp. lxxix-lxxx) in observing that in Plate I Mildendo is 
misspelled and Lilliput and Blefuscu are drawn out of scale with reference to 
Sumatra. I regret that I had no opportunity to consult the volumes of Hubbard 
and Williams until this paper was completed. 
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length, and its contours have become less irregular. The islands 
to the southwest have disappeared, the city Lagado has been 
moved from the southeast to the center and placed on a new 
river (flowing to the northeast), and the city Maldonado (here 
spelled Malonada), which in Plate III was on the south side of 
the island Luggnagg, has resumed its proper location as a seaport 
town in Balnibarbi. 

Plate III is more at fault than Plate IV, for it contradicts the 
story. Gulliver told of a delay in securing passage for Luggnagg 
(misspelled Lugnagg in the map) which induced him to make a 
side trip from Maldonado to Glubbdubdrib and back again 
before he went on to Luggnagg.* The map in Plate III is utterly 
wrong, showing Glubbdubdrib (misspelled Glubdubdrib) as an 
island very close to Luggnagg on the side most remote from Balni- 
barbi, with Maldonado a seaport in Luggnagg instead of in 
Balnibarbi. The seaport Clumegnig is misspelled Clanrgnig, and 
it is placed near the western tip of Luggnagg, not at the south- 
east.*7 The name of the seaport town Glanguenstald** breaks 
down entirely to Glangurn Sialo. The probable explanation of 
such errors is that the engraver worked directly from the draw- 
ings without consulting the text, and that he could not read the 
map-maker’s handwriting. Perhaps for a similar reason the en- 
graver assigned the discovery of Balnibarbi to 1701 (instead of 
1707). 

Luggnagg is shown to the east of Japan, whereas it was said 
to be in the longitude of 140°,°® almost due south of Yokohama. 
The relative positions of Luggnagg and Balnibarbi are impos- 
sible; but that was the fault of the text, in which Luggnagg was 
put both north-west and south-west of Balnibarbi, at 29° N. 
and 140° E., and yet only 150 miles from Balnibarbi*® (which 
was near 46° N. and 177° W.)." 


VII 


It has been urged that Swift was keenly interested in maps; 
and that in A Tale of a Tub his allusions to Terra Australis In- 
cognita indicate an enthusiasm for exploration.” But surely the 
contemptuous references to Terra Australis in that satire are 

% Gulliver's Travels, p. 202. 37 Tbid., p. 212. 38 Thid., p. 224. 


3 Tbid., p. 202. Loc. cit. “ Tbid., p. 159. 
“ W. H. Bonner, op. cit., pp. 158-60. 
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merely attacks on the doctrine of purgatory“—“that spacious 
country, where, by a general doom, all transgressors of the law 
are to be deported;.. .”“ 

In reality, there is little evidence that Swift liked maps. At 
his death in 1745 his own library possessed no atlas later than 
Strabo’s Greek and Roman Geography (1620 edition) and 
Moxon’s Tutor to Astronomy and Geography (1686). Swift’s con- 
tempt for the natural sciences seems to have carried over into 
the field of geography. In Gulliver’s Travels his ridicule of the 
errors of the map-makers does not indicate an enthusiasm for 
the re-charting of the world by the voyagers; it was still another 
attack on false learning, and it could have been based on a slight 
acquaintance with almost any book of travels which passed 
through his hands. Swift’s principal journeyings were between 
Dublin and Moor Park, or between Dublin and London; and 
they were nearly as restricted and as utilitarian as a commuter’s 
trips. His one considerable journey in contemplation—that to 
Vienna—was never carried out. 

The travel-loving Defoe listed as one of the primary defects 
of medieval knowledge “GEOGRAPHY without Scale.” The 
medievalists “‘viewed the Stars without Telescopes, and meas- 
ur’d Latitudes without Observation.’ Of himself Defoe 
boasted, ‘I thought myself Master of Geography; and could 
have set up for a Country Almanack Maker, as to my Skill in 
Astronomy; ...’*7 One of his biographers has shrewdly re- 
marked that “Topography is the very woof of Defoe’s novels 
and narratives.’’#* 

Each man despised the other’s kind of learning. Swift called 
Defoe “‘illiterate,’’ and Defoe expressed scorn for Swift’s bookish- 
ness in his attack on the “Master of Languages” who “knows 
nothing of the World, and has never lookd abroad—.” “Such 


43 4 Tale of a Tub (ed. Temple Scott, London, 1897), pp. 79, 152-53. 

“ Thid., p. 152. 

Cf. Harold Williams, Dean Swift's Library (Cambridge, 1932). 

“ The History of the Principal Discoveries . . . in the Several Arts and Sciences 
(London, 1727), p. 234. 

47 Review, Vol vu, p. 455 (Dec. 16, 1710). Cf. also Defoe’s account of his 
own special knowledge of atlases (A pplebee’s Journal, Oct. 30 and Nov. 6, 1725; 
reprinted in Lee’s Life, m1, pp. 435, 438). 

48 Wilfred Whitten, Daniel Defoe (London, 1900), p. 11. 
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’ 


Learning,” wrote Defoe, “‘I confess, I despise, and covet to be 
Illiterate rather than thus a Scholar.’ 

But the two foremost prose writers of the Age of Queen Anne 
differed less in their comparative knowledge and ignorance than 
in their different philosophical conceptions. Defoe was an en- 
thusiast and an optimist; Swift was a sceptic and a pessimist. 
The projector Defoe was fascinated by the study of far countries 
and by dreams of expanding trade and colonization.*® To the 
conservative “‘Little-Englander” Swift, learning was not to be 
secured by far voyages, any more than Rasselas or The Traveller 
could find happiness in distant lands. Perhaps Swift’s most 
characteristic indebtedness to the travellers lay in his borrowing 
the filth of the Hottentots for his Yahoos. 

Defoe’s projects for making London the most flourishing city 
in the world included a royal academy of music and a metro- 
politan university. Swift’s grand scheme for the welfare of Dub- 
lin called for the endowment of a madhouse. For all his desire to 
be known as a satirist, Defoe was too much like Johnson’s friend 
who failed to be a philosopher because cheerfulness kept break- 
ing in. Defoe remained to the last an optimistic projector and a 
prophet of the doctrine of expansion. Swift put the projectors 
in his Academy of Lagado, and he set the voyagers afloat at sea 
in a Flying Dutchman’s orgy of adverse winds and incredible 
geography. 


JoHN ROBERT MOORE 
Indiana University 


* Review, Vol. vm, p. 455. 

5° However, Defoe was emphatic in stating that his principal concern was 
“Improvement of Trade, not Discovery of Countries” (A General History of 
Trade, London, 1713, p. 45). To him, exploration was but a means to the ends 
of commerce and industrial development. 











ZUR QUELLE VON GOETHES FAUST II, 
AKT 5: BERGSCHLUCHTEN 


Es gibt wohl nur wenige Faustszenen, die durch eine so 
grosse Anzahl von verschiedenen Anregungen der bildenden 
Kunst und des Schrifttums geschaffen worden sein sollen, wie 
es bei Goethes Schilderung des dusseren Schauplatzes des gran- 
diosen Finales, der erhebenden Schlussszene seines Meister- 
werkes, angenommen wird. 

Da die Biihnenanweisung auf ,,heilige Anachoreten gebirgauf 
verteilt, gelagert zwischen Kliiften’* verweist, findet man in den 
Fausterklirungen mehrere Berge genannt, auf denen zu ver- 
schiedenen Zeiten Eremiten gehaust haben; oder man findet 
verschiedene Bilder aufgefiihrt, die, in Hinblick auf Goethes 
,stumm-freundlich” schleichende Léwen von Léwen umgebene 
Einsiedler darstellen. So kniipfen wohl die meisten Faustinter- 
preten an den Montserrat' in Katalonien an; andere sehen im 
griechischen Athosberg? das von Goethe beniitzte Vorbild, wih- 
rend wieder andere bemerken, dass der ,,Libanon, Athos, Mont- 
serrat und andere [Berge] Ménchszellen und Kléster in Menge 
zeigen.“ Auch erinnert man‘ sich des biblischen Berges Zion, der 
wiederholt im Alten Testament Erwihnung findet (Jesaias x1. 9; 
xxv. 7-10; Jerem. xxx. 23-25). In neuester Zeit gesellt sich 
noch der franziskanische Stigmatisationsberg im etruskischen 
Apennin, der Monte Alvernia (La Verna), zu den vorigen.6— 
Unter den Gemiilden erhalt das von Lasinio als Kupferstich 
reproduzierte Fresko des Campo Santo zu Pisa, das das Leben 
der Eremiten in der oberaigyptischen Landschaft Thebais® dar- 


1H. Diinzer, Goethes Faust, 2. Teil (Dyk, Leipzig, 1850), S. 367; J A. Har- 
tung, Ungelehrte Erklirung des Goethe’schen Faust (W. Engelmann, Leipzig, 
1855), S. 330; A. Schnetger (1858), S. 218; F. Blanchet (Paris, 1860), S. 224; B. 
Taylor (Boston, 1899), S. 456; K. J. Schréer (Heilbronn, 1881), S. 383; G. Biagi 
(Firenze, 1900), S. 558; C. Kuhl (Berlin, 1937), S. 196 u. a., die unten im Text 
genannt sind.—Wo in den Anmerkungen dieses Artikels kein besonderer Buch- 
titel genannt ist, ist Goethes Faust zu lesen! 

2 G. v. Loeper, Goethes Werke, x11: 233 (Berlin, ca. 1870). 

8 F. Deycks (Koblenz, 1834), S. 113, Anm. 3; E. Meyer, Studien zu Goethes 


Faust (Altona, 1847), S. 189. 40. Marbach (Stuttgart, 1881), S. 389. 
5 Ambros Styra, Franziskus von Assisi in der neuen dt. Lit. (Breslau, ca. 
1929). 


6° L. Friedlander, ,,Zu Goethes Faust,‘‘ Dt. Rundschau xxvi: 151 (1881); 
E. Schmidt, Goethes simtl. Werke (Stuttgart, s. a., Jubl.-Ausg.), xiv: 401; C. 
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stelit, die Stimmenmehrheit. Auch der von Calvin Thomas auf- 
gefundene Kupferstich ,,St. Hieronymus in der Wildnis‘’ wird 
als Quelle erwihnt. Als rein literarisches Vorbild kommt be- 
sonders Dantes Liuterungsberg® aus dem ,,Paradiso“ in Be- 
tracht. Hiillen sich einige Faustkommentatoren® in tiefes 
Schweigen, so geben andere nicht weniger als fiinf Hinweise auf 
einmal, um sicher zu sein, keine der angegebenen Méglichkeiten 
auszulassen, die Goethes Phantasie schépferisch angeregt haben 
kénnten, wie etwa in folgendem Zitat: 

Die Szenerie ist offenbar angeregt durch W. v. Humboldts Schilderung des 
Eremitenbergs Monserrat in Spanien . . . ; daneben hat aber auch die Vorstel- 
lung eines von der Erde bis in den Himmel selbst ragenden Berges eingewirkt, 
wie sie im griechischen Olymp und im Danteschen Berg des Paradieses sich findev. 
Auch hier ist die bildliche Darstellung in Pisa heranzuziehen; C. Thomas hat 
daneben auf ein Bild aus Goethes Sammlung . . . hingewiesen, das den heiligen 
Hieronymus unter Lowen darstellt. 


Obwohl es fiir die asthetisch-philosophische Auslegung eines 
literarischen Kunstwerkes unwesentlich ist, welches Vorbild 
dessen Schépfer bewusst oder unbewusst beniitzt haben kénnte, 
wird doch in vorliegender Studie in Anbetracht der teilweise sich 
widersprechenden, teilweise sich erginzenden Annahmen zu den 
haufigst erwihnten Deutungen kritisch Stellung genommen, um 
dadurch méglicherweise eine Klarung herbeizufiihren und durch 
neues Material eine befriedigendere Lésung des Problems zu 
finden. Zunichst mége jedoch an Goethes Worte erinnert wer- 
den, die fiir unsere Untersuchung in Betracht kommen: 








Thomas (New York, 1897) m: 454; G. Witkowski (Leipzig, 1912) m: 373; 
Theod. Friedrich (Tiibingen, 1932), S. 475. 

7 C. Thomas, op. cit., 1: 326/27, auch in W. H. van der Smissen (New York, 
1926), S. 588. 

8 J. Bab (Leipzig, 1926), S. 205; E. Federn-Kohlhaas (Berlin, 1927), S. 84. 

* H. Ammon, Démon Faust (Berlin 1932), S. 322. 

1K. Heinemann, Goethes Werke (Meyers Klassiker-Ausg.; Leipzig, ca. 
1900) v, 575.—Die ansprechendste Auslegung gibt wohl Karl Lohmeyer (in 
,,.Was Meer und die Wolken in den beiden letzten Akten des ‘Faust’“‘ im Jhrb. 
d. Goethe-Ges. x11 [1927], S. 114-19), der die ,, Himmelfahrtsregionen des ‘Faust’ 
aus den Luftregionen der Meteorologie“ deutet, indem er vermutet, dass Goethe 
,Fausts Aufstieg zur Erlésung in allegorischer Weise in Wolkenbildern darzu- 
stellen‘‘ beabsichtigt habe. Diese seine Annahme kann mit meiner unten folgenden 
Deutung sehr leicht vereinigt werden, da sich Lohmeyer doch hauptsichlich 
mit der Art und Weise des Aufsteigens, mit dem Wie auseinandersetzt, wiih- 
rend es mir um eine Klarung des Landschaftsbildes, des Wo zu tun ist. 
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Chor und Echo 

11844 Waldung, sie schwankt heran, 
Felsen, sie lasten dran, 
Wurzeln, sie klammern an, 
Stamm dicht an Stamm hinan. 
Woge nach Woge spritzt. 
Hodhle, die tiefste, schiitzt. 

11850 Léwen, sie schleichen stumm- 
Freundlich um uns herum ... 


Pater profundus 
11866 Wie Felsenabgrund mir zu Fiissen 
Auf tiefem Abgrund lastend ruht, 
Wie tausend Biche strahlend fliessen 
Zum grausen Sturz des Schaums der Flut, 
11870 Wie strack, mit eignem kriftigen Triebe, 
Der Stamm sich in die Liifte trigt. ... 


Pater Seraphicus 
11910 Dassind Baume, das sind Felsen, 
Wasserstrom, der abestiirzt 
Und mit ungeheurem Wilzen 
Sich den steilen Weg verkiirzt . . . 


1. BERG MONTSERRAT? 


Wie oben schon erwahnt wurde, nehmen wohl die meisten 
Fausterklarer an, dass die eben zitierten Worte die Landschaft 
des in der spanischen Provinz Katalonien gelegenen Berges 
Montserrat schildern. Dieser etwa 1240 m hohe Berg, der den 
Raum zwischen den tief eingeschnittenen Tilern des Besos, 
Llobregats und der Noyen erfiillt und namentlich gegen den 
Llobregat in zerrissenen Winden abstiirzt, ist durch das Bene- 
diktinerkloster Nuestra Sefiora de Montserrate wohlbekannt, 
zu dem ,,auch zwélf von einander getrennte, auf den héchsten 
Gipfeln der Felsen angebrachte Einsiedeleien gehérten.’”™ 

Da Goethe lange vor der Zeit der Abfassung der Schlussszene, 
die man gegen Ende des Jahres 1830 ansetzt, den Montserrat 
wenigstens an zwei verschiedenen Stellen” erwihnt, soll ihm die 

i Diintzer, op. cit., S. 367. 

2 Nach Traumann (Miinchen, 1914) 1, 369 nannte Goethe den Parnass 
einen Montserrat, der viele Ansiedelungen in mancherlei Etagen erlaube, wo ein 
jeder sich versuchen und eine Stitte finden kénne. Der andere Hinweis Goethes 
auf den Montserrat befindet sich in dem unter dem 9. April 1816 datierten 


Aufsatz ,,Die Geheimnisse: Fragment,‘ der dann am 27. April desselben Jahres 
im Morgenblatt erschien. (Dieser Aufsatz war die Antwort Goethes auf die 
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Vorstellung des katalonischen Berges geliufig gewesen sein. Wie 
die durch Schriigdruck gekennzeichneten Stellen in Anmerkung 
12 klar darlegen, spricht Goethe zunichst nur vergleichshalber 
(,,als eine Art von‘‘) und ganz allgemein von einem ideellen, 
gedanklichen, unrealen Montserrat; ja, jeder Mensch kénne , auf 
seinem eigenen Montserrat Gliick und Ruhe finden,“ jeder 
kénne also seinen eigenen, individuellen Montserrat in sich 
selbst tragen. 

Dass Goethe beim Verfassen der ,,Geheimnisse“‘ im Jahre 
1785—also etwa fiinfzehn Jahre vor seiner intimeren Bekannt- 
schaft mit dem Montserrat durch W. v. Humboldts Beschrei- 
bung'* aus dem Jahre 1800—an diesen katalonischen Berg ge- 
dacht habe, ist wohl trotz der vergleichsweisen Goetheschen 
Erlaiuterung aus dem Jahre 1816" nicht anzunehmen. Dagegen 
sprechen auch die abstrakten Begriffe der ,,weiten und gliick- 
lichen Ebenen, des Gliickes und der Ruhe.‘‘” 

Dasselbe muss auch von dem fast in jeder Fausterklirung 
zitierten Paragraphen aus dem Briefe Wilhelm von Humboldts® 
vom Jahre 1800 gesagt werden. W. v. Humboldt wurde wihrend 
seines zweitigigen Aufenthalts auf dem Montserrat lebhaft an 
Goethes ,,Geheimnisse“ erinnert,—jedoch nicht wegen der 
Ubereinstimmung in landschaftlicher Beziehung,“ sondern weil 
die ,,wunderbar hohe und menschliche Stimmung‘ des Gedichtes 





Anfrage eines Kinigsberger Studentenvereins, wie ,, Die Geheimnisse“ zu deuten 
seien. Die Anfrage ist abgedruckt in den Preuss. Jhrb. xx1, 354 [1868], die Ant- 
wort Goethes in H. Grif, Goethe iéber seine Dichtungen [Frankfurt a. M., 1901], 
1. Teil, 1, 63, sowie in K. Heinemann, of. cit., 1, 468-70; vgl. auch Goethes Tage- 
bucheintrag vom 23. Mirz, 9. und 10. April 1816.—Betont sei hier, dass der in den 
Zitaten gebrauchte Schriigdruck in allen Fallen von mir veranlasst worden ist.) 
Goethe erklart in dem Aufsatz u. a. ,,die weitere Absicht .. . des Gedichtes“ 
damit, ,,dass der Leser durch eine Art von ideellem Montserrat gefiihrt werden 
und, nachdem er durch die verschiedenen Regionen der Berg-, Felsen- und 
Klippen-Héhen seinen Weg genommen, gelegentlich auf weite und gliickliche 
Ebenen gelangen sollte.‘‘ Der Schlusssatz des Aufsatzes lautet: ,,Auch gegen- 
wirtig . .. wiirde man das nun allgemein Anerkannte [und von Goethe friiher 
Verfochtene] im poetischen Kleide gerne sehen und sich daran in den Gesin- 
nungen befestigen, in welchen ganz allein der Mensch auf seinem eigenen Mont- 
serrat Gliick und Ruhe finden kann.“ 

“LL. Geiger, Goethes Briefwechsel mit Wilhelm Alexander v. Humboldt 
(Bondy, Berlin, 1909), S. 130. 

4 Vgl K. J. Schrier, op. cit., S. 383: ,,Humboldt schreibt, er sei bei dem 
Anblick jener Gebirge an Goethes ,,Geheimnisse“ erinnert worden,‘ woraus der 
unbefangene Leser entnehmen muss, dass dies auf Grund landschaftlicher 
Ubereinstimmung geschah. 
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sich an etwas in [seiner] Erfahrung‘‘ ankniipfte: ,,Die Grésse 
der Natur und die Tiefe der Einsamkeit erfiillten [ihm] das Herz 
mit Gefiihlen“ und versetzten dieses innere ,,etwas“ in ihm in 
Schwingungen, die ihn der Stimmung und den Gedanken des 
Gedichtes gleichstimmten. 

Trotzdem nehmen einige Erklirer der ,,Geheimnisse“ an, 
dass Goethe sogar beim Verfassen des Gedichtes den wirklichen 
Berg Montserrat vor seinem geistigen Auge gehabt habe; daraus 
folgern sie fiir ihre Deutung der Schlussszene im Faust, dass 
Goethe auch den Montserrat im Sinne gehabt habe, als er das 
obige Faustzitat schrieb. So heisst es z. B.: 


Unzweifelhaft schwebte dem Dichter hierbei [bei der Anachoretenszene] der 
beriihmte Berg Montserrat in den Pyreniien vor, welcher diesem [Goethe] auch 
bereits in seinem herrlichen Gedichte ‘Die Geheimnisse’ (1785) im Sinne lag. 


Oder: 


Das hier {in der Schlussszene] geschilderte Gebirgslokal erinnert an den 
Goethe durch einen Brief Wilhelm von Humboldts (1800) naher bekannt ge- 
wordenen Berg Montserrat... Auch sein Gedicht ‘Die Geheimnisse’ bezog 
Goethe spiter (1816) auf diesen Montserrat.* 


Im Lichte der vorgehenden Ausfiihrungen diirfte aber die 
eben genannte Annahme zu bezweifeln sein, dass Goethe den 
realen Montserrat’? als Hintergrund fiir seine ,,Geheimnisse“ 
verwandt habe. 


% Diintzer, S. 367. 

6 G. v. Loeper, S. 233, Anm. 3.—Vgl. hierzu auch B. Taylor, S. 456, Anm., 
der aihnlicher Ansicht zu sein scheint. 

17 Ein weiterer Grund, dass der Montserrat Goethe weder 1785 noch 1816 
(noch in der Schlussszene?) vorschwebte, kénnte aus der folgenden Stelle des 
genannten Aufsatzes aus dem ,,Morgenblatt‘‘ vom Jahre 1816 sich ergeben: 
,,»Man erinnert sich, dass ein junger Ordensgeistlicher, in einer gebirgigen Gegend 
verirrt, zuletzt im freundlichen Tale ein herrliches Gebiude antrifft.‘‘ Sollte, wie 
bisher angenommen wurde, das ,,herrliche Gebiude‘‘ (,,das Kloster‘‘ des 
Gedichts!) mit dem Benediktinerkloster des Montserrats identisch sein, dann 
miisste es auf halber Héhe des Berges und nicht ,,im freundlichen Tale“ (,,im 
sanft geschwungnen Tal‘ des Gedichts!) anzutreffen sein; denn das Montser- 
ratkloster liegt in 721 m Héhe auf einer schmalen Terrasse (vgl. Der grosse 
Brockhaus [%1932], xm, 727, wo sich auch ein Bildchen des Klosters und der 
Gipfel des Berges befindet, sowie New Standard Encycl. [Funk and Wagnalls, 
N. Y., 1931], xvm, 350: ,, The mountain owes its celebrity to the Benedictine 
abbey built half-way up it.“‘). Ich bin mir natiirlich bewusst, das es zu den 
Privilegien eines Dichters gehért, tatsichliche Ortlichkeiten usw. mit einem 
poetischen Schleier zu umgeben, so dass also nicht erwartet werden darf, dass 
Goethe diese ,, Ungenauigkeit’‘ des Gedichts in dem Aufsatz aus dem Jahre 
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Die Goetheforscher, die im Montserrat das Vorbild fiir die 
Szenerie des Anachoretenauftritts im Faust erkennen, stiitzen 
sich besonders auf Wilhelm von Humboldts Schilderung des 
Eremitenberges, die er 1800 unter dem Titel ,,Der Montserrat 
bei Barcellona‘* fiir die Propylien an Goethe iibersandte. 
Welche Ergebnisse zeitigt eine erneute kritische Durchsicht 
dieses Artikels? 

Humboldt berichtet Seite 195 zunichst: 

Der ganze Montserrat besteht aus elwa 6 bis 7 Stockwerken, d. h. senkrechten 
Wdanden, welche durch 6 bis 7 kleine schrige Ebenen verbwnden sind. Das unterste 


Stockwerk trigt noch Weinreben, und alle Ebenen sind auf das iippigste mit 
Baumen, Gestriuchen und Kriutern manigfaltiger Art bewachsen... . 


Hierzu muss vermerkt werden, ehe weiter unten niher darauf 
eingegangen wird, dass scheinbar die Erinnerung an diese Hum- 
boldtsche Beschreibung den Dichter durch den Pater profundus 
sprechen lasst: ,,Wie Felsenabgrund mir zu Fiissen/Auf tiefem 
Abgrund lastend ruht,“ d. h., wie eine steile Felsenwand zu 
seinen Fiissen auf einer noch tieferen Felsenwand fusst. An 
dieser Stelle mag erwahnt werden, dass iibrigens auch die Worte 
des Chores eine ahnliche Aufteilung in zwei Stockwerke zu 
besagen scheinen: 

1. Waldung, sie schwankt eran, 

na sie lasten dran, 


Wurzeln, sie klammern an, 
3. Stamm dicht an Stamm f/inan. 


(1) Der Chor schaut zunichst in die Tiefe, wo die sich bewe- 
genden Wipfel der Baume den Betrachtenden entgegenzu- 





1816 erwahnt oder gar berichtigt hatte. Befahigt dazu hitte ihn allerdings die 
eingehende Beschreibung des Montserrats, die ihm seit 1800 in dem Briefe W. 
v. Humboldts vorlag (in W. v. Humboldts gesammelte Werke [Reimer, Berlin, 
1843] m1, 173-212). Berechtigter scheint mir aber die Frage—hitte Goethe in 
seinem Gedicht an den wirklichen Montserrat gedacht: Wiirde der Ordens- 
geistliche Markus nicht wenigstens eine der zwélf auf dem Montserrat befind- 
lichen Einsiedeleien bei der Ersteigung des Gipfels beriihrt oder doch vom 
erstiegenen Gipfel aus gesehen haben? Hitte Goethe nicht eher die einzelnen 
Vertreter der verschiedenen Religionen in einzelnen Einsiedeleien hausen lassen 
anstatt alle zwélf Vertreter der verschiedenen Religionen unter einem, nein, 
dem einzigen Dach zu versammeln? 

18 In Allgem. geogr. Ephemeriden x1, 3. Stiick, Marz 1803, S. 265-313 (hrsg. 
von A. C. Gasperi und F. J. Bertuch, Weimar), sowie in W. v. Humboldts gesam- 
melte Werke (vgl. Anm. 17) m1, 173-212. 
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schwanken scheinen (heran). (2) In Augenhéhe des Chores 
befinden sich gewaltige Felsblicke, die an der Sohle des nach 
oben sich erstreckenden neuen Stockwerks (dran)lasten,waihrend 
auf derselben Blickebene die knorrigen Wurzeln der (3) nach 
oben (hinan)strebenden, dicht iibereinanderstehenden, michti- 
gen Stimme einen (az)klammernden Halt suchen."® 

Humboldt fihrt dann fort: ,,Dieser schéne Pflanzenwuchs 
ist, da es dem Berg unliugbar an Quellwasser mangelt, nur der 
Reichlichkeit des Taues beizumessen . . . (S. 196:) Der Mont- 
serrat ... hat keine fiirchterlich rauschenden Wasserfalle.”’ Trotz- 
dem lesen wir in Fausterklarungen, die den Montserrat als 
Goethes Vorbild darstellen, dass zwischen den dicken Stammen 
der dichten Waldung ,,die spritzenden Wogen von Wasser- 
fillen‘®® sichtbar seien. Da es nach Humboldt dem Berg ,,un- 
laugbar an Quellwasser mangelt,“ kann es natiirlich auch ,,keine 
fiirchterlich rauschenden Wasserfille“‘ geben. Somit ist es un- 
méglich, dass ,,Woge nach Woge spritzt“‘—falls man iiberhaupt 
geneigt wire, diese Wogen auf einen Wasserfall zu beziehen—, 
somit ist es auch unmdglich, dass ,,tausend Biche strahlend 
fliessen/Zum grausen Sturz des Schaums der Flut‘‘; denn auf 
dem Montserrat gibt es einfach keinen ,,Wasserstrom, der 
abestiirzt!* 

Sollten sich die ,,Wogen“ nicht eher auf ,,kraftbegeistete“ 


19 C. Thomas, S. 455, scheint diese Dreiteilung der Blickrichtung zu iiber- 
sehen, wenn er sagt: ,, The tree-tops swayed by the wind seem to approach. 
But the following dran and hinan show that there is no very definite point of 
view.““—Unmiéglich ist es mir, der ,,geistigen‘‘ Deutung O. Marbachs, S. 388, 
zu folgen: ,,Sonst sagt man wohl, der Berg trage die Felsen, und die Felsen, 
indem sie den Wurzeln der Baume zum Anhalte dienen, tragen die Baume und 
den ganzen Wald. Fiir den Dichter und die den Berg bewohnenden Einsiedler 
ist das Verhiltnis umgekehrt: der seinem natiirlichen Wesen nach himmel- 
anstrebende Wald... umklammert mit den Wurzeln der Baume, aus denen 
er besteht, die Felsen und hebt sie und weiter den Berg, zu welchem sie gehéren, 
ja schliesslich die Erde mit sich empor gen Himmel,—das Lebendige hebt das 
Tote himmelan. . . .“ 

* Hartung, S. 330.—K. J. Schrier, S. 384, Anm. zu Z. 7236: ,,... eine 
tiefe Héhle, die gegen den sprithenden Wasserfall schiitet.“—Ob wohl diese 
Interpretation der ,,Wogen“ als ,,Wasserfall‘ auf die Schwierigkeit der Fauster- 
klarer zuriickzufiihren ist, die ,,spritzenden Wogen“ mit dem nur von Land 
umgebenen Montserrat zu vereinbaren? Die meisten Kommentatoren beziehen 
die Wogen—offen oder stillschweigend—auf Meereswogen oder doch Fluss- 
wellen. 
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Meereswogen oder zumindest auf die Wellen eines Stromes 
beziehen, wie es ja auch tatsichlich meist angenommen wird? 
Was sieht jedoch Humboldt vom Montserrat aus? Er berichtet,”* 
wie der Besucher ,,mit sonderbaren Gefiihlen auf die Dérfer und 
Stidte hinabblickt, die in der unabsehlichen Strecke zu seinen 
Fiissen liegen.“‘ Oder er iibersieht eine ungeheuere Flache 
Landes, die ,,von dem Meere und einer schneebedeckten Gebirgs- 
kette umgrenzt ist.“‘ Da das Mittellindische Meer ungefihr 45 
km vom Montserrat entfernt ist, 


So erblickst du in der Weite 
Erst des Meeres blauen Saum [Faust 11103]. 


Spritzende Wogen, ja selbst Wellenkimme kénnen auf diese 
Entfernung hin nicht mehr unterschieden werden. Wirft Hum- 
boldt Blicke iiber ,,die waldigen Griinde“ unter sich, dann sieht 
er zu seinen ,,Fiissen ... eine reizende und blumige Ebene.‘ 
Wasser, spritzende Wogen, Wellen werden in Humboldts Schil- 
derungen des Montserrats nicht erwihnt. Richtet Humboldt 
seinen Blick ,,in die Héhe, ...schaut [er] in ein Chaos von 
Klippen, das den Triimmern einer ungeheuren Felsenstadt 
gleicht.‘“ Oder er sieht ,,Kreuze, welche heilig kiihne Hinde in 
schwindelnden Héhen auf nackten Felsspitzen aufgerichtet 
haben.‘ Man liest also nichts davon, 


Wie strack mit eignem kriftigen Triebe 
Der Stamm sich in die Liifte triigt, 


wie ,,Stamm dicht an Stamm hinan(strebt),“ wie ,,sich zweighaft 
Baum gedringt an Baum“ erhebt; denn 


der Montserrat hat . . . keine Gruppen finstrer Tannen, keine Eichen, deren 
dicker Stamm und deren knotige, manigfaltig gewundene Aste den Kampf 
bezeugen, den sie vielleicht schon ein ganzes Jahrhundert hindurch gegen die 
Macht der Elemente bestanden. Die Baume, die man hier sieht, sind kleiner und 
schwacher; Nadelholz ist nur wenig, und was man am hdufigsten findet, ist im- 
mer griines Gestréuch.“™ Dadurch hat ,,der Montserrat nicht den ernsten, grossen 
und feyerlichen Charakter nordischer Gebirge, der Alpen, unsrer Bergketten, 
oder auch der Pyreniden. Ein inselférmig alleinstehender Berg, in unzihlige 
kleinere Felsmassen zerspalten, mit meistenteils niedrigem Gestrduche bewachsen, 
ist er rauh, wild, chaotisch-gestaltet in seinen Gipfeln, ammutig und freundlich 
in seinen Griinden, wunderbar und abenteuerlich im Ganzen, aber nicht eigent- 
lich gross und erhaben.* 


1 L. Geiger, S. 130-31. 
2 W.v. Humboldts ges. Werke, 111, 130; vgl. hierzu das in Anm. 18 erwihnte 
Bild vom Montserrat. 
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Da dickstimmige Waldung, spritzende Wogen und ,,tausend 
Biche,“ die sich zu grausem Wassersturz vereinigen, die land- 
schaftlichen Charakterziige der Goetheschen Schlussszene dar- 
stellen, die aber auf Grund der Humboldtschen Schilderung dem 
Montserrat ,,unlaugbar“’ mangeln, diirfte dieser Eremitenberg 
als Goethes Vorbild nicht in Betracht kommen. Uber den stock- 
werkartigen Aufbau des Berges wird noch an spiterer Stelle 
berichtet werden. 


2. MONTE ALVERNIA? 


Wie Ambros Styra berichtet,* soll der Einsiedlerberg im 
Faust den von Franziskus von Assisi bewohnten Stigmatisations- 
berg Alvernia (La Verna) schildern; denn 

dort, wo im Apennin die Quellen der Tiber und des Arno sich nahe ent- 
springen, liegt, am Fusse von beiden Fliissen bespielt [bespiilt?],... der Berg 
Alverna [!]... Getrennt von dem iibrigen Bergjoch und alle seine [dessen?] 
Gipfel tiberragend, erhebt er sich auf drei Seiten steil wie eine Mauer abgeschnit- 
ten; dunkle Buchenwilder umziehen den abgeflachten Gipfel und hegen den Abhang 
hinunter in ihrem Schatten kriuterreiche Wiesen. Am wildesten Teile dieses 
Berges, da, wo tiefe Héhlen sich in sein Inneres ziehen, grosse Steinmassen 
sich zusammenhiufen und grauenvolle Abgriinde vor dem Blick sich eréffnen, 
dort hatte der Heilige eine Hiitte sich gebaut und lebte in ihr. . . im Umgange 
mit Gott. 


Obwohl Goethe Schlossers 1825 veréffentlichte ,,Lieder des 
heiligen Franziskus“‘ sowie den daraufhin als literarischen 
Nachklang veranlassten Aufsatz von Josef Gérres, ,,Franziskus 
von Assisi, ein Troubadour,“ nach P. E. Schmidts Angaben 
gekannt haben mag, ist doch die aus Gérres’ Aufsatz stammende 
Beschreibung des bewaldeten, in der italienischen Provinz 
Arezzo gelegenen Kalkberges nicht besonders dazu geeignet, 
Goethes schépferische Phantasie anzuregen, wie ja tiberhaupt 
die Apenninen mit ihren meist gleichhohen Bergriicken weder 
fiir den Maler noch fiir den Dichter allzu viel Verlockendes zu 
bieten vermégen. In Gérres’ Schilderung umspiilen zwar die erst 
jiingst geborenen Fliisschen, der Tiber und der Arno, in ziem- 
licher Entfernung den Fuss des 1280 m hohen Alvernias mit 
,lieblichem Wellengefiechte“‘; doch fehlen dem Berg sowohl die 
Wasserfille als auch die steilterrassenartigen Charakterziige, wie 
sie oben beim Montserrat beschrieben wurden. Durch diesen 


%3 Op. cit., S. 22 ff., besonders S. 28; hier zitiert nach P. E. Schmidt, Faust: 
Goethes Menschheitsdichtung (Késel-Pustet, Miinchen, 1930), S. 225. 
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Mangel gehért der Alvernia zu den Alltagserscheinungen land- 
schaftlicher Formationen, die wohl in fast jedem Hiigelland, das 
aus Kalkbergen besteht, gefunden werden kénnen. 


3. BILDVORLAGEN? 


Seit dem Hinweis Ludwig Friedlainders™* vom Jahre 1881 auf 

die Kupferstichsammlung von Lasinio, in der sich als zwélfte 
Tafel die Darstellung des ,,Lebens der Eremiten in der Thebais“ 
nach dem von einem unbekannten italienischen Maler im An- 
schluss an den Traktat des Pisaner Dominikanerménches Do- 
menico Cavalca geschaffenen Original im Campo Santo zu Pisa 
befindet, glauben verschiedene Fausterklirer, dass Goethe ,,treu 
nach Motiven des einen [eben genannten] Pisaner Gemildes‘ 
den heiligen Berg der Faustszene beschrieben habe; denn auf 
der Bildvorlage erscheinen ,,Terrassen, Palmen und andere 
schlanke Laubbiume, Felsen mit Héhlen, mit dem Kreuz be- 
zeichnete Zellen (vor 11989), unten der Nil, iiberall fromme 
Patres, in der mittlern wie in der obern Region (vor 11866 und 
11890) ein zahmes Léwenpaar.‘“® Oder Witkowski verleiht der 
scheinbar vollkommenen Ubereinstimmung zwischen Goethes 
Schlussszene und der Pisaner Bildvorlage mit den folgenden 
Worten Ausdruck: 
Das Bild der Thebais zeigt in perspektivisch unvollkommener Anordnung (daher 
{!] die Anweisung ‘gebirgsauf verteilt’® vor 11844) genau die 11844-11851 
beschriebene Szene: unten ein wogender Strom, aufsteigender dichter Wald, 
Felsen, Héhlen, Einsiedler von Léwen umkreist.?’ 


Andererseits schrinkt man Goethes Abhingigkeit ein, indem 
man berichtet, dass ,,das Vorbild des mittelalterlichen Malers 


* Op. cit. in Anm. 6.—G. Dehio erweiterte dann diesen Hinweis in seinem 
Aufsatz ,,Altitalienische Gemilde als Quelle zum Faust‘ im Goethe-Jhrb. vu, 
251-64 (1886). Der Kupferstich Lasinios ist abgebildet in Dehio, op. cit., S. 
260-61 (nur zwei Drittel des Bildes); in Franz Neubert, Vom Doctor Faustus 
zu Goethes Faust (Weber, Leipzig, 1932), S. 236; in G. Witkowski, op. cit., S. 
451. % E. Schmidt, op. cit., xiv, 401. 

*% Es ist doch wohl kaum anzunehmen, wie Witkowski glaubt, dass Goethe 
die Biihnenanweisung ,,gebirgauf verteilt‘‘ in seinem Drama gegeben habe, weil 
das Bild der Thebais ,,in perspektivisch unvollkommener Anordnung“ die 
Szene beschreibe; denn es lag Goethe sicher fern, in seiner Schlussszene eine 
, verbesserte Auflage‘‘ des Freskos zu bringen. 

27 G. Witkowski, op. cit., 1, 373. Ahnlich berichtet W. H. van der Smissen, 
op. cit., S. 588, von ,,swaying forests ... and the rushing stream;‘‘ vgl. auch 
Theod. Friedrich, op. cit., S. 255. 
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[des Pisaner Originalfreskos] Anregungen fiir Einzelheiten ge- 
geben“ habe.** Endlich regt sich der Zweifel iiber den angeb- 
lichen Einfluss des Bildes auf Goethe: 

,, This picture which we have not thought it worth while to reproduce. . . will 
show [upon close study] that Goethe’s specific indebtedness to this picture is very 


slight indeed,—much less than has been claimed. What is most important is, as 
Dehio says, the Stimmung that pervades it.””?* 


Dass aber selbst diese Stimmung sowie der Ideengehalt in 
der Goetheschen Landschaft im Faust griindlich verschieden 
sind, fihrt Rickert iiberzeugend aus, so dass dieser wichtige 
Punkt dort*® nachgelesen werden mag.—Was zeigt uns eine 
erneute kritische Betrachtung des Bildes? Welches Abhingig- 
keitsverhaltnis besteht z. B. zwischen dem Bild und der ver- 
meintlich ,,genau“ und ,,treu“‘ nach dem Bild beschriebenen 
Anachoretenszene? 

Vergebens sucht man auf dem Fresko den angeblichen ,,auf- 
steigenden dichten Wald“; denn die etwa 48 schlanken Baume 
und Baumchen, von denen der eine gerade gefallt wird und ein 
anderer durch eine einstiirzende Zelle in genau vier Stiicke zer- 
bricht, diirften kaum den Namen eines Waldes verdienen, in 
dem ,,Stamm dicht an Stamm hinan(steigt).‘‘ Der angeblich 
,,wogende Strom“ enthiillt sich unseren Augen als ein friedlicher 
,, Wallestrom,“ an dessen einem Ufer zwei Einsiedler sich der 
idyllischen Beschaftigung des Fischens hingeben. Von ,,sprit- 
zenden Wogen“ kann keine Rede sein. Dass Goethe von einer 
,héchsten, reinlichsten Zelle“ spricht, braucht nicht auf den 
,mit dem Kreuz bezeichneten Zellen‘“‘ des Bildes zu beruhen. 
Sollten wir die Worte Dehios annehmen, dass ,,der Maler von 
perspektivischer Raumvertiefung, wie wir sie fordern, védllig 
abgesehen [habe und dass] er Ubereinander [gibt], was in Wirk- 
lichkeit nur Hintereinander sein kann,“ dann ist der Heilige 
Berg des Bildes in Wirklichkeit tiberhaupt kein Berg, sondern 
eine bewegte Fliche, die nur wegen der mittelalterlichen unzu- 
langlichen Kenntnis der perspektivisch wahren Darstellungs- 
méglichkeiten als Erhéhung erscheint. Nach Dehio soll ,,aber 
Goethe auf die scheinbare Stufeniiberhebung“ eingegangen sein, 
um sie nach seinem Sinne zu tiefsinniger Symbolik zu ver- 
wenden.“** Diese Erklarung rettet das Bild als Vorlage fiir 


28 H. Rickert, op. cit., S. 475. 29 C. Thomas, op. cit., 1, 454. 
*° Rickert, op. cit., S. 473-77. 
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Goethe im Sinne Dehios. Die Frage bleibt allerdings offen, wo 
sich die ,,tausend Biche“ befinden, die strahlend ,,zum grausen 
Sturz des Schaums der Flut‘‘ dahinfliessen, wo der ,,Wasser- 
strom, der abestiirzt/Und mit ungeheurem Wilzen/Sich den 
steilen Weg verkiirzt,“‘ niedertost. Da auch die schwankende 
Waldung, das dichte Gedringe der Stimme, die spritzenden 
Wogen dem Bilde fehlen, bliebe nur ,,die scheinbare Stufeniiber- 
hebung“ als einziger Charakterzug des Bildes iibrig, den wir 
allerdings und als Wirklichkeit geschildert in Goethes Schluss- 
szene vorfinden. Jedoch soll dariiber an spiiterer Stelle noch 
referiert werden. Die zahmen Léwen des Bildes werden bei der 
nichsten Bildvorlage besprochen. 

Wie bekannt, veréffentlichte Calvin Thomas in seiner Faust- 
ausgabe**—die heute noch als wissenschaftliche amerikanische 
Standard-Ausgabe mit voller Berechtigung gebraucht wird—, 
einen von ihm gefundenen ,,Tizian,“ der den heiligen Hiero- 
nymus in der Wildnis zeigt. Er beschreibt dieses Bild mit den 
Worten: ,, The waving forests, the heavy-lying rocks, the clam- 
bering roots, the thick-crowding tree-irunks, the dashing waves, the 
protecting hollow, the friendly creeping lions—all are there.‘ 
Die Léwen, die Felsen, vielleicht auch eine windbewegte Wal- 
dung—die freilich eher das Aussehen eines idyllischen Haines 
besitzt—erscheinen auf dem Bild. Die dicht aneinandergedring- 
ten Stimme bestehen hauptsichlich aus drei knorrigen Stimmen 
eines einzigen Baumes, von denen der eine durch Wind oder 
Wetter in halber Héhe abgebrochen ist. Das plitschernde Ge- 
schwitz des Bergbichleins kann nur sehr entfernt an spritzende 
Wogen oder an einen zum grausen Sturz dahineilenden ,, Wasser- 
strom“ erinnern, wie auch die ,,tiefste Héhle“‘ nur mit bereit- 
willigster Nachhilfe der Phantasie am rechten Rande des Bildes 
angedeutet vorgefunden werden kann. Dazu findet sich keine 
Spur des tiefen Abgrundes, auf dem die steile Felswand des 
Bildes lastet.!* 

Dass die auf beiden vorgenannten Bildern stumm-freundlich 
um die Eremiten herumschleichenden Léwen kein besonderes 
oder gar entscheidendes Charakteristikum darstellen, dessen 
bildliche Vorlage Goethe als Anregung benétigt oder beniitzt 
hatte, ergibt sich aus der Uberlegung, dass dieses Motiv zunichst 


= Op. cit.; das Bild befindet sich II, 326-27, ebenso mit ahnlicher Be- 
schreibung in van der Smissen, op. cit., S. 588-89. 
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biblisch ist und Goethe geliufig war. Es sei hier nur an Goethes 
Gesangseinlagen in der ,,Novelle“‘ (1828 erschienen) erinnert, 
die in den Zeilen 
Léw’ und Léwin, hin und wieder, 
Schmiegen sich um ihn [den Propheten in der 
Léwengrube] herum™ 


lebhaft an die Worte des Chores unserer Schlussszene, 


Léwen, sie schleichen stumm- 
Freundlich um uns herum, 


anklingen und—wenigstens in den zwei Zeilen aus der Novelle— 
auf Daniel VI, 20-24 fussen. Dieselbe Idee der zahmen Liéwen 
driickt auch der folgende Vers aus der ,,Novelle“ aus: 

Denn der Ew’ge herrscht auf Erden, 

Uber Meere herrscht sein Blick; 


Liwen sollen Limmer werden, 
Und die Welle schwankt zuriick.** 


Dieses biblische Motiv der zahmen Léwen fand auch in der 
darstellenden Kunst wiederholt Ausdruck. Ausser in den zwei 
oben erwihnten Bildern ist an Albrecht Diirers Hieronymus im 
Gehiuse [in der Zelle] zu denken, worauf Erich Schmidt ver- 
weist. Hier sei noch auf ein Fresko aufmerksam gemacht, das 
u. a. eine terrassenférmige Felslandschaft, eine Felsenhéhle 
sowie zwei sitzende Heilige zeigt, die von vier friedlichen Léwen 
umgeben sind. Des einen Léwen Pfote liegt in der Linken des 
zuhéchst sitzenden Heiligen, der in seiner Rechten ein Skalpell 
halt, um damit einen Fremdkérper aus dem Ballen des Léwen 
zu entfernen: nebenbei bemerkt, ist dies dasselbe Motiv wie in 
Goethes ,,Novelle.‘“** Das Gemilde stammt wohl aus dem 16. 


2 Heinemann, op. cit., x, 402. 

3 Auch die Worte (nach 1. Mose 1, 26-28; Jak. m1, 7 und 9) des Vaters 
des Kindes beziehen sich in der ,,Novelle‘‘ auf dasselbe Motiv: ,,Doch der 
Mensch weiss ihn [den in der Wiiste alles Getier beherrschenden Léwen] zu 
bezihmen, und das grausamste der Geschépfe hat Ehrfurcht vor dem Ebenbilde 
Gottes.“‘ Hier mag auch Jesaia Erwihnung finden: x1, 6-7: ,,Die Wélfe werden 
bei den Limmern wohnen, und die Pardel bei den Bécken liegen. Ein kleiner 
Knabe wird Kalber und junge Léwen . . . miteinander treiben . . . und Léwen 
werden Stroh essen wie die Ochsen;“‘ txv, 25: ,,Wolf und Lamm sollen weiden 
zugleich, der Léwe wird Stroh essen wie ein Rind . . . Sie werden nicht schaden 
noch verderben auf meinem ganzen heiligen Berge, spricht der Herr.“ 

33 Die Geschichte des Sklaven Androklus und andere iltere Bearbeitungen 
in Diintzers Ausgabe von Goethes Werken in der DNL xxv, 87. 
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Jhdt. und befindet sich in der Grossen Laura, einem Kloster auf 
dem griechischen Athosberg.* 

Auf Grund des eben Berichteten darf wohl angenommen 
werden, dass die Léwen der Schlussszene aus Goethes intimer 
Bekanntschaft mit diesem Motiv erwachsen sind und nicht auf 
eine Bildvorlage zuriickzugehen brauchen. Somit darf den Léwen 
auf den erwaihnten Kupferstichen auch nur wenig oder wohl 
eher keine beweisfiihrende Bedeutung beigemessen werden. 


4. BERG ATHOS? 


Der friiheste Hinweis auf den 1935 m hohen Athos (‘Ayiov 

“Opos, Monte Santo, der ,Heilige Berg,‘ ,Akte‘ im Altertum) als 
Einwirkung auf unsere Schlussszene diirfte aus der Feder F. 
Deycks’ stammen, der 1834 ganz allgemein bemerkt: ,, Ménchs- 
zellen und Kléster an Bergen zeigen der Libanon, Athos (Monte 
Santo), Monserrat u. a. in Menge.‘ Dreizehn Jahre spater 
sieht man in Goethes Anachoretenszene ,,eine ideelle, etwa dem 
Athos, Libanon oder Montserrat vergleichbare Ortlichkeit.‘* 
Erst um 1870 verweist G. v. Loeper neben dem Montserrat 
erneut auch auf den Athos: 
Man kann aber auch an den Berg Athos, den heiligen Berg (Hagion Oros) in 
Griechenland denken, der, mit Macedonien verbunden, ein in das Agiische Meer 
vorspringendes Gebirge fiir sich bildet, von 20 Stunden Linge und 5 Stunden 
Breite. Hier findet sich ein religiéser Freistaat von etwa 6000 Seelen, meistens 
,Weltiiberwinder‘ . . . des heiligen Basilios, eine Welt von Kléstern, Kapellen 
und Einsiedeleien—der Mittelpunkt des anatolischen Glaubens. Dort liegen 
iiberallhin die Zeilen der Einsiedler zerstreut, in dem immergriinen Dickicht der 
fast tropischen Wald-Vegetation, in den Einsenkungen des Laubwaldes, an den 
Wasserfillen quellenreicher Schluchten und auf den Vorspriingen des Gebirges— 
also in einer Natur, die der unseres Gedichtes genau entspricht. Goethes Lokal 
is jedoch nicht ein irdisches. . . .*” 


Endlich untersucht R. Busch-Zantner die Landschaft der A- 
nachoretenszene daraufhin, ob sie mit der des Athos zu identi- 
fizieren sei. Zunichst ,,ist es tatsichlich so, dass manche der 
kurzen Landschaftsschilderungen in dieser Szene an den Heiligen 
Berg erinnern, als zum Beispiel [Z. 11844-53]. Er zitiert 
darauf Goethes Zeilen 11866-71, um dann fortzufahren: 


* Abgebildet in F. Perilla, Le Mont Athos (Selbstverlag, Salonique, 1927), 
Tafel 4 der Bildeinlagen zwischen S. 112/113. 
% Op. cit., S. 113, Anm. 3. % E. Meyer, op. cit., S. 189. 
37 G. v. Loeper, op. cit., x1, 233/34, Anm. 3. 
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So sehr gerade diese letzte Stelle an die vielen Athoswildbiiche erinnert, 
fehlt doch jeglicher deutliche Anhaltspunkt. Besonders die Lowen machen stutzig 
[!]}—sie hat es zwar vor 2400 Jahren noch am Athos ganz bestimmt gegeben, 
aber seit dem Mittelalter, wohl schon seit der Antike, ist daran nicht im gering- 


sten mehr zu denken... Die Vergleichsmomente sind insgesamt... mur vager 
Natur. Es ist gut, hinter Berg Athos ein Frageszeichen zu setzen. ... Daher ist 
desto mehr die von Friedlander vorgeschlagene . . . Deutung vorzuziehen, die 


hier das Vorbild in einem giottesken Fresko des Campo Santo zu Pisa haben 
will.3* 


Wie unten des weiteren ausgefiihrt werden soll, sind ,,die 
Vergleichsmomente insgesamt aber doch nur [insofern] vager 
Natur,“ als dem Verfasser des Zitats ,,jeglicher deutliche An- 
haltspunkt“ fehlt. Sollte es méglich sein, die ihm fehlenden 
Anhaltspunkte aufzufinden, damit das Fragezeichen hinter Berg 
Athos entfernt werden kénnte? Ehe des niheren darauf ein- 
gegangen wird, mége erst versucht werden festzustellen, ob 
und auf welche Weise Goethe mit dem Athos niher bekannt 
geworden sei. 

Es mutet einen fast als eine Art von romantischer Ironie an, 
wenn man findet, dass wahrscheinlich Goethes erste intimere 
Bekanntschaft mit dem Athos durch Wilhelm von Humboldts 
Bericht iiber den ,,Montserrat bei Barcellona“‘ gemacht wurde 
—ausgerechnet durch den Bericht, der von mehreren Fauster- 
klirern bisher als Quelle fiir die Landschaftsschilderung der 
Schussszene ernstlich in Betracht gezogen wurde! Denn Hum- 
boldt erwaihnt bei der Besprechung der Héhe des Montser- 
ratgipfels: 

Sein Schatten soll, wie mich die Ménche des Klosters versicherten, auf sieben 
spanische Meilen weit im Meere sichtbar sein; eine Behauptung,... die an 
sich nichts Unglaubliches enthilt, da berechnet ist,*® dass der Athos nur 518 
Toisen hoch zu sein brauchte, um in einer Entfernung von beinahe 26 franzisi- 


schen Meilen eine Bildsiule auf dem Markte von Myrina auf der Insel Lemnos 
zu erreichen.* 


Dass Goethes Interesse erregt worden war, darf wohl aus der 
Tatsache erschlossen werden, dass er das in der Humboldtschen 
Anmerkung*® erwaihnte Buch von Jean Baptiste LeChevalier, 


38 R. Busch-Zantner, Faust-Stitten in Hellas (Béhlau, Weimar, 1932), S. 
62-64 des Kapitels ,,Berg Athos?“‘ 

*® Humboldt verweist in der hier in seinem Bericht als Nr. 2 erscheinenden 
Fussnote auf ,,Voyage dans la Troade par LeChevalier, 2. éd. p. 23. 24.“ 
“ W. v. Humboldts ges. Werke, op. cit., S. 211. 
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Voyage dans la Troade, der Weimarer Bibliothek vom 31. Mirz 
1802 bis zum 13. April 1803 entlieh.“*" Zwar stand ihm nur die 
deutsche Ubersetzung aus dem Englischen des Hofrats Christian 
Gottlob Heyne zur Verfiigung,® doch hatte Goethe sie iiber ein 
Jahr in seinem Verwahr. Seite 48-51 befasst sich—auch im 
Register auf Seite 280 unter dem Stichwort Athos so aufgefiihrt 
—mit einem ,,Sonnenuntergang hinter diesem Berge; sein Schat- 
ten bis Lemnos. Héhe und Schatten“ untersucht Hofrat Kistner 
auf Seite 231-45 des Buches. Obwohl natiirlich noch andere In- 
formation darin Goethes Interesse gefunden haben mag, wird 
er beim Lesen des Buches an den im Humboldtschen Bericht 
geschilderten Athos wenigstens erinnert worden sein, falls der 
Athos nicht der Hauptgrund fiir die Entnahme des Buches 
gewesen sein sollte. Zu dieser letzteren Annahme ist man umso 
mehr berechtigt, als sich Goethe des éfteren mit mathematisch- 
technischen Aufsaitzen iiber Erd- und Himmelkunde™ befasste, 
wie es die genannte Untersuchung iiber ,,Héhe und Schatten‘ 
des Athosberges von Hofrat Kastner tut. 

Die niachsten literarischen Werke, die durch kiirzere Hin- 
weise oder lingere Beschreibungen den Athos in Goethes 
Gedichtnis zuriickgerufen haben diirften, sind die unten fol- 
genden. Es muss jedoch daran erinnert werden, dass sehr wahr- 
scheinlich noch andere Verdéffentlichungen, die Athosmaterial 
enthielten und somit immer wieder den Heiligen Berg vor 
Goethes geistiges Auge brachten, durch seine Hinde gegangen 
sind; denn 
neben der Weimarer [Biicherei] hat Goethe die Jenaer Bibliotheken reichlich 
benutzt, zumal wenn er persénlich in der Universititsstadt weilte. Ebenso 
wurden ihm auf seinen Wunsch durch Vermittlung Johann Friedrich Blu- 
menbachs und anderer Gelehrten von Christian Gottlob Heyne manche be- 


deutende Werke oft auf lange Zeit aus der Géttinger Universititsbibliothek 
anvertraut.* 





“| E. v. Keudell, Goethe als Benutzer der Weimarer Bibliothek (Bohlau, 
Weimar, 1931), S. 49, Nr. 278 (und Nr. 279: LeChavalier, J. B., Recueil des 
cartes .. . pour servir au voyage de la Troade [Paris an IX <1802>)). 

 LeChevalier, J. B., Beschreibung der Ebene von Troja... Aus dem Eng- 
lischen tibers. und mit Vorrede des Herrn Hofrath Heyne begleitet (Weidmannsche 
Buchhdlg., Leipzig, 1792).—LeChevaliers Reisebericht stammt aus den Jahren 
1785-86 und wurde 1791 der ,,Kéniglichen Societait zu Edinburg“ vorgelegt. 

#28 So beniitzte Goethe u. a. besonders die Monatliche Korrespondenz zur 
Beférderung der Erd- und Himmelskunde (Gotha, Verlag Becker, 1810) des 
Freiherrn F. v. Zach (nach Keudell, op. cit., Nr. 675, 1539, 1542, 2128). 
 Keudell, op. cit., S. x1. 
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Fiir unsere Zwecke kommen die folgenden Werke in Betracht, 
die—nach Keudell—Goethe beniitzt hat: Pietro della Valle, 
Viaggi . . . Civé la Turchia,“ die von Joseph Freiherrn Hammer 
v. Purgstall herausgegebenen Fundgruben des Orients,“ Robert 
Walpole, Memoirs Relating to European and Asiatic Turkey“ 
sowie die von Friedrich Ludwig Lindner herausgegebene Neuste 
Linder- und Vélkerkunde, deren 14. Band sich Gemdlde der 
Europiischen Tiirkei betitelt.“7 Unter den genannten Veréf- 
fentlichungen sind nach Inhalt und Ausfiihrlichkeit die zwei 
letzteren fiir uns von Bedeutung, besonders aber Walpoles 


Memoirs. 
Wie schon bemerkt, hatte Goethe die Memoirs im Friihling 
1818 der Weimarer Biicherei entlehnt. Selbst dem fliichtigen 


“ Bologna, 1677; Teil 1, 12: ,,& in terra ferma di lontano, Athos, il monte 
Santo“; nach Keudell, Nr. 980, in Goethes Besitz vom 26. Marz 1815 bis zum 
6. Mai 1815. 

Wien, 1816; v, 439 unter dem Titel Descrizione della Macedonia: ,,Athos 
oros, in oggi Monte Santo il pid rinomato nella Macedonia, pende verso I’arci- 
pelago“‘; nach Keudell, Nr. 1147, in Goethes Besitz vom 7. Juli 1818 bis zum 18. 
Juli 1818; Keudell, Nr. 1193 (16. Jan. 1819-5. Febr. 1819); Keudell, Nr. 1206 
(6. Febr. 1819-5. Juni 1819). 

“ London, 1817; S. 198-230; nach Keudell, Nr. 1139 (21. April 1818-27. 
April 1818). 

47 Weimar, Geogr. Instit., 1813; S. 51 und 460; nach Keudell, Nr. 1617 (7. 
April 1825-22. April 1825).—Zu diesen modernen Werken gesellen sich noch 
die zahlreichen Erwahnungen des Athos durch die Schriftsteller des griechischen 
und rémischen Altertums. Wohl die meisten waren unserem Dichter bekannt. 
Vgl. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encycl. der klass. Altertumswissenschaft (Metzler, 
Stuttgart, 1896), m, 1066-69, wo Hunderte von literarischen Verweisen der 
Alten auf den Athos, ebenso eine kurze moderne Athos-Bibliographie, aufgefiihrt 
sind.—Ob Goethe das Liber Insularum Archipelago (1422 erschienen, Neudruck 
1824 bei Sinner in Leipzig!) des Erzpriesters Christoforo Buondelmonti aus 
Florenz gekannt hat? (Goethe kannte Pietro Buoninsegni, Historia Fiorentina 
[Fiorenza, 1581]! Vgl. Keudell, Nr. 295.) Es ist dies die erste Reisebeschreibung 
Grossgriechenlands mit dem Athos; vgl. die frz. Ausgabe von E. Legrand, 
Description des Iles de l Archipel (Paris, 1897).—Dass Goethe das bekannte 
Werk des frz. Arztes und Botanisten Pierre Belon, Les Observations de Plosievrs 
Singvlaritez, das 1553-55 in der Abtei Saint Germain des Prés in Paris gedruckt 
wurde und im 35.-39. Kapitel eine sehr eingehende Beschreibung des Berges 
Athos, der Athoskléster und ihrer Bewohner enthilt, nicht gelesen habe, ist 
unwahrscheinlich. Dasselbe darf auch von André Thevet, La Cosmographie 
Vniverselle (Paris, 1575), Bd. 11, fols. 809 recto-813 verso (Kap. xm, xv), 
gesagt werden.—An dieser Stelle mag erwaihnt werden, dass ein beachtenswertes 
,,Pourtraict de la Montaigne d’Athos“ aus Belons Portraicts d’Oiseaux sich in 
F. W. Hasluck, Athos and Its Monasteries (Dutton, New York, 1924), Tafel 2, 
befindet. Dasselbe Bild auch in Thevet, op. cit., fol. 810 verso des 2. Bandes. 
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Leser des Vorworts diirfte der prominent in der Mitte der Seite 
XVIII stehende Abschnitt auffallen, dessen Uberschrift in 
Schragdruck lautet: ,,Mount Athos, from the Papers of Dr. 
Hunt.“ Darin wird u. a. ausgefiihrt, wie durch die Tiirkengefahr 
die wertvollen Schatze der Bibliotheken zu Konstantinopel be- 
sonders nach dem Athoslande neben Alexandrien und Italien 
gebracht worden und dass in moderner Zeit viele Manuskripte 
aus den Athoskléstern in die Bibliotheken zu Wien, Paris und 
Moskau gelangt seien: Tatsachen, die das Interesse des litera- 
risch eingestellten Lesers fiir Athos zu erwecken vermégen, be- 
sonders, wenn er dann im eingangs des Buches befindlichen 
Inhaltsverzeichnis das 9. Kapitel beschrieben findet als ,, Mount 
Athos.—An account of the Monastic Institutions, and the Li- 
braries on the Holy Mountain; from the Papers of Dr. Hunt, 
pp. 198-230." 

Neben diesen Ausserlichkeiten spricht uns besonders der In- 
halt des Buches an, der dem dsthetisch gestimmten Leser in 
gepflegtem, elegantem Englisch eine lebendige, bildhafte Be- 
schreibung u. a. auch der landschaftlichen Reize des Athos 
vermittelt. Wieviel grésser mag der Eindruck auf Goethe, den 
Dichter, gewesen sein, als er z. B. die folgende Stelle las, die 
die Szenerie des Athosberges nahe den Einsiedeleien** von St. 
Anna* schildert: 

,» Lhe natural scenery here is particularly striking, and the summit of Athos, 


once consecrated by the fane and altars® [S. 212:] of the Athoan Jove [Zeis 
A6os|, rears itself with awful grandeur above the surrounding mountains. The 





8 goxnrhpa Oder xadbPar. 

49 Die ,,Skete‘‘ (ox#rn) St. Anna, eine etwa 1572 gegriindete, vom Kloster 
der Grossen Laura abhingige Ansiedlung asketischer Eremiten, liegt auf der 
siidwestlichen Spitze der Athoshalbinsel. Vgl. F. W. Hasluck, op. cit., S. 76-79; 
S. 116/17 befindet sich eine Landkarte von Athos, die aus H. Brockhaus, Die 
Kunst in den Ataos-Kléstern (Leipzig, 1891) stammt; eine noch vollstindigere 
Spezialkarte enthilt R. M. Dawkins, The Monks of Athos (Allen and Unwin, 
London, 1936). Da eine Athos-Bibliographie heute iiber 200 Titel enthalt, kann 
leicht iiber Athos nachgelesen und auf Nennung weiterer Werke an dieser 
Stelle verzichtet werden. 

5° Belon, op. cit., fol. 75 verso, erwaihnt die Kapelle, die zu seiner Zeit sich 
auf dem Gipfel des Athos befunden hat: ,,I] y a vne chapelle de//us le plus 
haut coupet: en la quelle les Caloieres [xadéyepo) d’Agias Laura (qui est un 
mona /ftere situé aux racines de la montaigne) vont dire vn feruice en chatat 
a vn certain jour de l’afiée.‘‘ 
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manner in which the torrents, breaking from the cliffs above St. Anne’s, are 
distributed by a thousand litile wooden aqueducts,“ so as to water every spot of 
garden or vineyard, is worthy of being remarked. Falling from terrace to terrace 
in cascades,™ they occasionally unite, to pass through funnels of wicker-work™ 
to turn the water-mills for grinding corn. The woods and thickets in the neighbour- 





5! R. Walpole (-Hunt), op. cit., S. 211-12.—Da es méglich ist, dass Goethe 
noch ein anderes Werk von demselben Verfasser gekannt hat (R. Walpole, 
Travels in Various Countries of the East (London, 1820], S. 40-41 [,,from the 
papers of Dr. Sibthorp“‘]), sei die analoge Beschreibung der Landschaft bei St. 
Anna durch Walpoles Reisegefihrten, Dr. Joh. Sibthrop, hier angefiihrt: ,, The 
site of the convent (skete!] is uncommonly picturesque and beautiful: hermitages 
excavated in the rock te the number of fifty or sixty, with their tops of argil- 
laceous slate, glitter round it; several waterfalls, brought down from the upper 
region of the mountain by wooden conduits, irrigate numerous little vineyards. 
Above the convent, rises the mountain, breaking into rocks that pierce through 
the thick foliage, now [Aug. 12, 1794] of various hues; and high above these towers 
the naked summit of Athos: below, the sea extends itself in a wide expanse.“ 
Vergleichsweise sei eine moderne Schilderung derselben Landschaft herange- 
zogen (F. Perilla, op. cit., S. 180): ,,Le sentier . . . serpente parmi les vignobles 
et les oliviers pour devenir ensuite assez abrupt, dominant d’en haut Néa Skiti. 
Aprés, la marche devient pénible et difficile, et il faut descendre de mulet; par 
endroits on est a pic sur la mer. Les panoramas sont superbes. On rencontre le 
groupe fort pittoresque des maisonnette de Mikra Aghia Anna, comme encastrées 
autour des rochers . . . Le paysage est trés beau, @ travers des arbres colossaux, 
dans le voisinage de la masse rocheuse et nue de |’Athos. C’est la région des 
éboulements et des abtmes. Des rochers partout, quelques mottes de terre qui 
soutiennent des murs en pierres séches od poussant les pergolas, les figuiers, 
les oliviers et la vigne.“—Auch das Kanalisations- und Irrigationssystem der 
,tausend kleinen hélzernen Aquédukte“ existiert heute noch (ibid., S. 70): ,,Les 
vignobles s’étendent a perte de vue, les ,pergolas‘ encadrent les passages om- 
bragés des stalactites de grappes énormes et innombrables. Les eaux abondantes 
et limpides, canalisées par un systéme primitif et ingénieux de troncs d’arbres 
creusés, apportent la vie aux jardins.“ 

8 Wasserfille (vgl. Anm. 51 und 57) werden in fast jeder ilteren und 
neueren Athosbeschreibung erwihnt, so auch in Walpole, Memoirs, S. 203: ,,We 
often followed it [an open canal along the slopes of the mountains] up to its source 
in a romantic cleft of the mountain, where there is a fine natural cascade“‘; 
ebenso die strahlenden Biche (ibid., S. 210 u. a.): ,,... a clear glittering 
stream.‘ 

83 Obwohl den ,,tunnels of wicker-work“‘ Walpoles keine weitere Bedeutung 
beigelegt werden soll, fiihlt man sich doch entfernt an Faust 11876-77 erinnert: 
,,Und doch stiirzt, liebevoll im Sausen,/Die Wasserfiille sich zum Schlund,“ d. h., 
ins enge Tal. Die ,,Wasserfiille bezieht man wohl richtig auf den niederbrau- 
senden Regen, der berufen ist,, ,das Tal su wdssern,“‘ wie aber auch die Wasser- 
fille der tausend Aquidukte in Walpoles Beschreibung den Zweck hat, jedes 
Fleckchen Garten und Weinberg zu wiissern (,,t0 water every spot . . .“‘). 
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hood are extremely luxuriant,“ and the Andrachne arbutus® flourishes in such 
profusion as to supply the common fuel.‘* 


Uber den etwa 2 km langen Weg von St. Anna nach dem 
ebenfalls an der steilen, zerkliifteten Westseite® der Halbinsel 
gelegenen Kloster St. Paul bemerkt Walpole: 


»» Lhe picturesque effect of the scenery around it [i.e., the monastery of St. 
Paul] is much increased by the view of a torrent which comes from the mountain, 
and tumbling from rock to rock, and occasionally covered by woods, here enters 
the sea almost in a foam.‘‘** 


Sollten wir aus dieser vorliufigen Schilderung der Athos- 
landschaft neben der allgemeinen Stimmung einzelne Motive 
erkennen kénnen, die uns an Goethes Anachoretenszene erin- 
nern? 

Am bestechendsten sind die ,,tausend kleinen Holzaqui- 
dukte,“ die aus ausgehéhlten, oben offenen Baumstimmen® 
bestehen und zur Irrigation verwandt werden. Diese kiinstlichen 
Kandle kénnen wohl in des Dichters Phantasie und Sprache 
als Biche erscheinen. Die Zahl ,,tausend,‘‘ die zwar selbst im 
Volksmund als milde Ubertreibung gebrauchlich ist, erlangt doch 
durch das Zitat aus Walpole in Goethes Zeile eine gewisse Be- 
rechtigung, wennschon keine andere Funktion. Ergiessen sich 
nun die tausend strahlenden Biche im Faust ,,zzum grausen 
Sturz des Schaums der Flut,“‘ so stiirzen sich auch die tausend 
Kanile auf Athos iiber Felsterrassen, um sich danach gelegent- 
lich zu vereinen und dann und wann durch einen Schlund,™ 
einen aus Korbgeflecht bestehenden Tunnel, hindurchzufliessen. 


% Wieder schildert fast jede Altere und neuere Athosliteratur den iippigen 
Reichtum an miichtigen Baumriesen, die, ,,Stamm dicht an Stamm, hinan- 
(streben),‘“—die, neben den Wasserfillen, ,,mit eignem kriftigen Triebe,“‘ ihre 
Stimme in die Liifte tragen. Nur ein Beleg aus vielen (F. Perilla, op. cit., S. 
69): ,,... des chemins, parmi Jes troncs puissants des chénes, des hétres, des 
platanes séculaires, des pins, des sapins, des cyprés énormes dont quelques-uns, 
vraiment colossaux, rivalisent d’ancienneté avec les églises les plus vieiiles‘‘; S. 180: 
»» « « « @ travers des arbres colossaux“‘; vgl. Anm. 58. 

55 Eine Spezies des Erdbeerbaumes, die eine Héhe bis zu 12 m erreicht. 

% Vgl. H. F. Tozer, Researches in the Highlands of Turkey (Murray, London, 
1869), S. 55: ,,From the central ridge, lateral valleys and deep gorges run down 
to the coast; but the character of the ground on the two sides of the peninsula is 
entirely different, the western side being rugged and precipitous, while the eastern 
is comparatively soft.“ 

57 Memoirs, S. 212. 
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An dem untern Ende eines jeden Tunnels wird dann mit dieser 
Wasserkraft je eine Miihle getrieben. Nach getaner Arbeit wird 
die Wasserfiille wieder in die ,,tausend Biche“ aufgeteilt, und 
das Schauspiel wiederholt sich von neuem.—Nahe dem Wasser- 
fall im Faust tragen sich die Stimme mit eignem kriaftigem 
Triebe in die Liifte. Auch dem Text Walpoles zufolge befindet 
sich in der Nahe der Kaskaden auf Athos iippiger Baumwuchs. 
Uber die machtigen Baumriesen berichtet wohl fast jede altere 
und neuere Athosliteratur,™ so dass der Kiinstler aus dem ,,iip- 
pigen Baumwuchs“ kriftige, in die Liifte strebende Stiamme™® 
bildhaft gestalten konnte.—Aus dem eben Berichteten ergibt 
sich gleichzeitig, dass sowohl Goethe als auch Walpole in dersel- 
ben Sequenz von ,,tausend Bichen—Wassersturz—Biumen“ 
sprechen.—Unterstrichen wurde das Motiv des sich zum 
»grausen Sturz des Schaums der Flut“ ergiessenden Wassers 
auf derselben Seite in Walpole’ durch die Erwaihnung des 
,aiessbaches, der, vom Berg herabkommend, von Fels zu Fel- 
sen stiirzt, um dann, fast nur noch Schaum, ins Meer zu fliessen.“ 

Ehe auf die iibrigen Vergleichsmomente Bezug genommen 
wird, die im obigen Zitat aus Walpole enthalten sein mégen, sei 
die folgende Stelle vorgelegt. Walpole fahrt auf der nichsten 
Seite seiner Memoirs, Seite 213, fort: 

,,We were conveyed in the boat . . . to the foot of the mountain on which 
Simépetra®’ is placed, and after an hour’s climbing up a rock, nearly perpendicu- 
lar, we reached this singular edifice. The view from its external gallery is one 
of the most awful and terrific [S. 214] that can be conceived. The spectator looking 
down, feels as if he were suspended over a gloomy abyss; the forests, nox nemo- 
rum,°* and craggy rocks beneath his feet, add to the solemnity of the scene. On 


turning the eyes upwards, the summit of Athos presents itself, covered with 
“ 
snow. 


Walpole fiigt diesem seinem Text eine Fussnote bei, welche 
die Schilderung derselben Szenerie nach dem Tagebucheintrag 
Dr. Johannes Sibthorps—des bekannten Naturwissenschaftlers 
—vom 28. September 1794 bringt. Es darf als sicher angenom- 


58 R. M. Dawkins, op. cit., S. 36, berichtet ausdriicklich in seiner Beschrei- 
bung der Landschaft um St. Paul:,, . .. We went steadily upwards, first among 
oak-woods, and then among groves of chestnut, for the most part pollarded 
at the root so as to produce as many straight poles as possible.“ 

& Ein etwa 10 km nordwestl. von St. Paul gelegenes Kloster; vgl. Bild 1. 

5 Zur Gattung der (Wal)nussbiume gehiérig, die in dicken Stuémmen eine 
Hohe bis zu 25 m erreicht. Nox=nuzx. 
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men werden, dass Goethe allein schon durch den begeisterten 
Bericht des sonst kiihlen Englanders Walpole einen lebendigen, 
tiefen Eindruck erhielt; durch Dr. Sibthrops nochmalige, unten 
folgende Beschreibung in nicht minder ekstatischen Worten wird 
dieser Eindruck derart verstirkt worden sein, dass er zu Goethes 
dauerndem Eigengut wurde. Denn konnte Goethe am 16. 
September 1800 an Wilhelm v. Humboldt berichten, dass dessen 
Darstellung des Montserrats, die sich in philosophisch-ruhiger 
und wenig packender Art ergeht, ,,sehr gut geschrieben [sei],— 
man liest sie gern und man kann sie aus der Einbildungskraft 
nicht los werden,“® wieviel tiefer und anhaltender wird seine 
Einbildungskraft durch Walpoles und die folgende Sibthorpsche 
Schilderung angeregt worden sein! Hatte Humboldt den Mont- 
serrat ausdriicklich als einen Berg gekennzeichnet, der ,,nicht 
den ernsten, grossen und feyerlichen Charakter nordischer Ge- 
birge‘‘ habe, dass er zwar ,,wunderbar und abenteuerlich im 
Ganzen, aber nicht eigentlich gross und erhaben‘* sei, so ge- 
braucht Walpole solche Ausdriicke wie ,,with awful grandeur," 
the solemnity of the scene, the most awful and terrific view 
that can be conceived,“®* wahrend Dr. Sibthrop in seinem Tage- 
buch berichtet: 

»»We were led by him [an abbot, #yobpevos] through many a winding path to 
the tower of the castellated monastery. Romance has not figured a situation more 
wild and picturesque; here was a sublimity of scenery beyond what I ever recollected 
to have seen. The eye commanded a vast expanse of the Aegean sea; . . . surveyed 
the Gulf of Athos, and returning back to the wooded region of the mountain, beheld 
the deepened dell, above which boldly rose to a tremendous height the craggy 


precipice on which this building [from the tower of which Dr. S. was looking] 
was raised.’’*! 


Zum besseren Verstindnis dieser zweier letzten Landschafts- 
schilderungen muss erwihnt werden, dass das Kloster Simépetra 
durch seine ganz einzigartige Lage Staunen erregt; denn durch 
eine tollkiihne Laune tiirmt sich der Gebiudekomplex auf einem 
30 m hohen gemauerten Steilsockel empor, der wiederum auf 
eine bizzare Gruppe von etwa 100 m hohen Felsenzacken an- 
scheinend hinaufgezaubert worden ist. Diese Gruppe (von oben 
nach unten betrachtet: Gebéiudekomplex—Steilsockel—Fels- 
zacken; vgl. Bild 2) fusst ihrerseits wieder auf einem schmalen 
Absatz, der schroff und steil gegen das 600 m tiefer gelegene 


6 L. Geiger, op. cit., S. 131. 8 Walpole, Memoirs, S. 214, Anm. 
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Bild 2: Vorderansicht des Klosters Simépetra (Gebiaiudekomplex 
—Steilsockel—Felszacken—Absatz; vgl. Text, S. 250). 
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Agiische Meer abstiirzt.” Steht man also—nach Walpole—auf 
einem der langen Balkone, die an den Seiten dieses Klosters 
angebracht sind, und schaut man in die unmittelbare Tiefe zu 
seinen Fiissen, so erblickt man zunichst einen gihnenden 
Felsenabgrund, der seinerseits wieder auf einem 600 m tiefen, 
fast senkrechten Abgrund lastend ruht. Dann sieht man zu 
seinen Fiissen auf die Waldungen (nox nemorum),®** die heranzu- 
schwanken scheinen, und auf die Felsen, die gegen die 30 m 
hohe Gebi&iudemauer, d.h., den Steilsockel, lasten. Eine iiber- 
wiltigende Andachtsstimmung ergreift den Betrachtenden, die 
noch erhéht wird durch den gewaltigen Fernblick auf das ewig 
stiirmische Agiiische Meer,™ dessen Wogen sich spritzend und 
gischtend am Steilgestade brechen. Wendet der Besucher seinen 
Blick in die Héhe, sieht er iiber den dunkelgriinen Waldern als 
héchsten Gipfel den Heiligen Berg in seiner erhabenen Majestat 
und marmornen, reinsten Pracht. Was Wunder, dass selbst er- 
fahrene Weltreisende in ihren Ansichten iiber den einmaligen 
Reiz der Athoslandschaft iibereinstimmen; denn, wie Tozer lob- 
singt, solch eine Kombination von Felsen, Wald und Wasser 
kann schwerlich anderswo gefunden,—eine solch vollkommen 
schéne Landschaft kann in Europa nicht iibertroffen oder auch 
nur annahernd wieder erreicht werden.“ Was Wunder deshalb, 


® Vgl. F. Perilla, op. cit., S. 74.—Perilla beschreibt das auf S. xrx seines 
Werkes reproduzierte Aquarell mit den Worten, die fiir sich selbst sprechen: 
Le monastére de Simon Petra apparait comme un nid d’aigles tourné vers le 
ciel et placé sur wne saillie rocheuse perchée a six cents métres au-dessus de la 
mer. Avec les rangées multiples de ses loges surplombant dans le vide, au-dessus 
des bastions immenses, ce colosse semble une vision apocalyptique; et bien 
rares, ceux qui pour la premiére fois s’avancent et se penchent a cette hauteur 
sur ces planches vétustes, sans étre pris par le vertige.“* 

% Jbid., S.19:,,. . . la mer eternellement orageuse.“ Man denke auch an den 
persischen Feldherrn Mardonios oder an den Spartaner Epikles, deren Flotten 
an den Felswinden des Athos zerschellten, und an Xerxes, der daraufhin einen 
Kanal durch den Isthmus von Athos bauen liess. Der Kanal kann heute noch 
seiner ganzen Linge nach verfolgt werden; vgl. Walpole, op. cit., S. 224, Anm. 
3; Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., 1, 2066-69.—Walpole, Memoirs, S. 198, hatte bei 
seiner Landung mit den spritzenden Wogen persénliche Bekanntschaft gemacht: 
»,The surf was so high that we scrambled with difficulties over the rocks.“ Vgl. 
auch Tozer, op. cit., S. 56: ,,From its isolated situation [Athos] is a centre of 
attraction to the storms in the north of the Aegean; in consequence of which 
the Greek sailors have so great a dread of rounding it in the winter, that . . . “ 

“ Tozer, op. cit., 1, 56: ,, . . . the exquisite scenery: Such combinations of 
rock, wood, and water, can hardly be seen elsewhere; S. 54: ,,. . . surrounded 
by scenery certainly not surpassed, and hardly equalled, by any in Europe.“ 
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dass Goethe mit dem Auge des Kiinstlers diese so gliihendwuch- 
tig beschriebene Landschaft in seine Sprache iibersetzte und 
dass er noch etwa zwilf Jahre spiter (1830, beim Verfassen der 
Anachoretenszene)™ dieser gewaltigen Eindriicke sich lebhaft 
erinnern konnte, waihrend die vor dreissig Jahren (1800) durch 
die Schilderung des Montserrats empfangenen Anregungen 
liangst der Vergessenheit anheimgefallen sein mochten! Zu dieser 
Ansicht sind wir umso mehr berechtigt, als die zwar nur kurze 
Darstellung in den Gemdlden der Europiischen Tiirkei* von 
Lindner trotzdem das Ihrige dazu beigetragen haben wird, die 
mit dem Athosbild verbundenen Eindriicke in Goethe lebendig 
zu erhalten oder sogar wieder zu neuem Leben zu erwecken. Zu 
diesem Zwecke geniigten wohl die folgenden Hinweise in Lind- 
ner, die im Jahre 1825 Goethe unter die Augen kamen. Nimmt 
man an, dass die Schlussszene erst gegen Ende des Jahres 1830 
geschrieben wurde,“* waren somit doch héchstens mur fiinf 
Jahre nach der letzten Athoslektiire Goethes—die wir als solche 
durch Keudell kennenlernen konnten—verflossen,—ein beach- 
tenswerter Unterschied im Vergleich zur Humboldtschen Be- 
schreibung des Montserrats aus dem Jahre 1800! Lindners Hin- 
weise lauten: 

Der Berg Athos . . . ist ein isolierter Berg, der durch diese Absonderung ein 
desto auffalienderes Ansehen hat (vgl. Voyage de [!] la Troade par Lechevalier. 
Paris 1802. Tom. I, p. 264). Die Kiihnheit, mit welcher der Athos mit steilen Felsen 
ins Meer hinein tritt, seine Hohe, die ihren Schatten bis zur Insel Lemnos wirft 
(vgl. Plin. Hist. Nat. I. IV. c. 23), hat von jeher die Menschen in Erstaunen 
gesetzt und sie zu kiihnen Taten begeistert . .. Jetzt ist der Athos die Zuflucht 


griechischer Méinche und ihrer Ziglinge. Wir werden in der Topographie von 
diesen frommen Herren mehr zu sagen Gelegenheit haben.™ 


In der ausfiihrlicheren Topographie wird dann der Athos als 
, Aichste Spitze am Rande des Meeres*‘ beschrieben, auf dem sich 
u. a. ,,22 Kléster und unzdhlige Zellen und Grotten‘® befinden. 

Mit diesen Ausfiihrungen sind die mir durch Keudell" eréff- 
neten Quellen, die fiir das Goethische Athosmaterial in Be- 


#@ Nach G. W. Hertz, ,,Zur Entstehungsgeschichte von Faust II Akt 5“ in 
Euphorion xxx, 3. Heft: Goethe-Festheft m (1932), S. 248, wurde von 
Goethe der Auftritt ,, Bergschluchten“ vom 2.-17. Dezember 1830 als Abschluss 
des Aktes hinzugefiigt. Vgl. auch Hertz, Natur und Geist in Goethes Faust 
(Diesterweg, Frankfurt a. M., 1931), S. 211. 

% Lindner, op. cit., S. 51—Die oben im Text Lindners erscheinenden 
Quellenverweise erscheinen im Original als Fussnoten. ® Tbid., S. 460. 
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tracht kommen und die mir zuginglich waren, erschépft. Da 
aber Goethe, wie schon erwihnt, aus der Jenaer und Géttinger 
Universitatsbibliothek Biicher bezog, mag es kiinftigen Unter- 
suchungen vorbehalten bleiben, weiteres Athosmaterial—auch 
in Goethes Privatbibliothek !—aufzudecken, mit dem er bekannt 
geworden ist und das ihm Anregungen fiir die Anachoretenszene 
gegeben hat. Ob diese kiinftigen Funde die Zufallserscheinungen 
der folgenden vier Motive—und nur als Zufialligkeiten seien sie 
hier wenigstens genannt!—zu erkliren vermégen, bleibt abzu- 
warten. 

1. Zunichst ergibt sich eine frappante Ahnlichkeit mit 
Goethes drei ,,bodenstandigen“ Einsiedlern—im Gegensatz zum 
auf- und abschwebenden Pater ecstaticus—aus der Tatsache, 
dass bei einer besonderen Ménchseinheit, den ,,Zellenmén- 
chen,‘“*? heute noch auf Athos je drei Ménche zwar nur eine 
gemeinschaftliche Zelle (xeAAvdv) bewohnen, aber theoretisch 
doch sonst im gleichen Verhiltnis zueinander stehen wie jene 
im Faust. So berichtet Choukas: 


A kellion is . . . occupied by three monks—the elder, a full monk, and a 
novice . . . Upon his [i.e. the elder’s] death, the full monk (pater), who rates as 





87 Des besseren Verstindnisses wegen sei bemerkt, dass das Ménchswesen 
auf Athos folgendermassen sich gliedert,—ohne dass jedoch anzunehmen sei, 
dass sich Goethe damit befasst habe oder dass er iiberhaupt damit bekannt 
gewesen ware. 

Die kleinsten Einheiten sind die hesychasteria, meist auf fast unzugiinglichen 
Felsschroffen gelegene Einsiedeleien, und die kathismata, weniger streng aske- 
tische Einzelzellen. Die kalyvae sind kleine Hiitten, die von einem oder zwei 
Asketen bewohnt werden. Die kellia, deren es auf Athos iiber 200 gibt und deren 
jede meist nur aus drei Ménchen (archarios—pater—geron) besteht, sind unmit- 
telbar den Kléstern unterstellte Eremitagen. Die sketae oder Javra, zwilf an der 
Zahl, sind Ménchsdérfern vergleichbar, die je eine eigene, dem Kloster aber 
unterstellte Kirche (xvpsaxéy) besitzen. Ihre Mitglieder werden als Kloster- 
ménche betrachtet. Jedes Einzelhiuschen einer oxqry wird von drei Ménchen 
wie im xeAXlov bewohnt: Novize—,Pater‘—Altester. Die gréssten Einheiten sind 
die zwanzig Kléster. Vgl. Choukas, op. cit., S. 120-25. 

Im allgemeinen spricht man von den erstgenannten vier Einheiten einfach 
von Zellen, wie etwa Perilla, of. cit., S. 71, wenn er die ungefahr 4 km siidéstl. 
von St. Anna gelegenen Einsiedeleien von Karrodlia beschreibt: ,,voila 
Caroulia: au fond une fauve paroi rocheuse, des centaines de métres a pic sur la 
mer. La-haut, casés dans quelques creux du rocher, comme perchés en l’air, 
quelques traces de maconnerie, une pergola minuscule, unfiguier, quelque chiffon 
qui flotte; ce sont /es cellules des ermites. Toute leur vie est la, dans la pénitence, 
la priére et la contemplation assidue de la mort, entre ciel et mer . . . toujours 
a des centaines de métres au-dessus de la mer.“ 
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second in command as long as the elder lives, becomes the elder of the kellion, 
the novice moves to second position, and a third person is taken in to complete 
the regular number.® 


Die Vergleichsmomente sind die: Dem Pater profundus mag 
der Novize (,,tiefe Region‘) entsprechen, dem Pater Seraphicus 
der Pater (d. h., ein vollberechtigter Ménch; ,,mittlere Region“), 
dem Doctor Marianus der Alteste (,,héchste, reinlichste Zelle“); 
d. h., der dreistufigen Rangeinteilung dieser Zellenménche ent- 
sprichen im Faust etwa die drei Grade der religidésen Vollkom- 
menheit, die im Faust auch 4dusserlich durch die drei ver- 
schiedenen Regionen des Berges—sozusagen durch ,,Zellteilung“‘ 
im Vergleich zum gemeinsam bewohnten Kellion!—angedeutet 
sind. Teilen die oft zitierten Arcana coelestica (1749-56) des 
phantastischen Theosophen Swedenborg den Himmel nach den 
Graden der Seligkeit und der reinen Erkenntnis der Engel in 
drei Raéumlichkeiten ein,® so erinnern die tatsdchlich bestehenden 
drei Ordnungsstufen der Zellenménche auf Athos entfernt an 
Ahnliches. 

2. Nach Goethes Biihnenanweisung besitzt der Pater ec- 
staticus die Fahigkeit auf- und abzuschweben. Natiirlich weiss 
die christliche Mystik von vielen Heiligen, welche durch die 
Kraft der Verziickung in die Héhe gehoben wurden.“7? Man 
denke etwa an Franziskus Xaverius, Peter von Alkantara oder, 
wie Goethe unter dem 26. Mai 1787 in seiner [talienischen Reise 
oder in seinem ausfiihrlichen Aufsatz ,,Philipp Neri, der humo- 
ristische Heilige‘‘™ berichtet, an Philipp Neri (1515-95). Aber 
auch auf dem Athos kennt die Legende solch schwebende Heilige, 


*° M. Choukas, Black Angels of Athos (Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont, 
1934), S. 123-24.—Auch die Sketen befolgen diese Dreiteilung in archarios— 
pater—geron; vgl. ibid., S. 123.—Dieses Kellion—System war die urspriingliche 
Ménchsordnung auf Athos, abgesehen von den asketischen Einzelgiingern des 
9. Jhdts., die als Eremiten i.e. S.in den Héhlen hausten. Das Kellion—Mé6nchtum 
behielt seine Selbstaindigkeit bis ins 11. Jhdt. hinein, in dem es den mittlerweile 
entstandenen Kléstern untergeordnet wurde. 

*° G. v. Loeper, op. cit., 1: 235; Witkowski, op. cit., S. 377-78, wo das dies- 
beziigliche Zitat aus Swedenborg angegeben ist; H. Biihlmann (Amalthea-Ver- 
lag, Leipzig, 1931), S. 100; F. Melzer (Furche-Verlag, Berlin, 1932), S. 233. 

7 Diintzer, op. cit., S. 368. 

™ Aus dem Jahre 1810, im ,,Zweiten Rémischen Aufenthalt“ hinter dem 
Dezemberbericht.—Man denke auch an den heiligen Adalbert, der nach Erich 
Schmidt in Zacharias Werners Trauerspiel Wanda umherschwebt. 
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worauf das Zitat in Busch-Zantner™ hinweist: ,,Die hochent- 
wickelten Athosanachoreten sollen nach der Taborisierung 
zwischen den Vorgebirgen und Hifen, Buchten und Fels- 
gesteinen umhergeschwebt’ haben.“‘ Auch R. M. Dawkins er- 
wihnt eine Legende tiber den Athosheiligen Maximos,”* dem 
die Jungfrau Maria diese Fahigkeit verliehen haben soll. 

3. Wie Walpole” nach Covel, Greek Church, berichtet, 
treiben die Ménche auf dem frauenlosen Athos einen wahren 
Marienkult, wie ja auch der Berg Athos der Himmelfahrt der 
Mutter Gottes, der Assumption, geweiht ist.” Sollte Doctor 
Marianus damit in Beziehung gebracht werden kénnen, be- 
sonders da er—wie nur nebenbei bemerkt sei—die Worte spricht: 

Jung frau, Mutter, Kénigin, 
Gittin, bleibe gnddig, 


Worte, die in ahnlicher Form nach Walpole” dusserst haufig 
in Griechenland gebraucht werden und sogar an den Stadt- 
mauern sich eingemeisselt befinden? Das Analogon Vergine— 
madre—tregina erscheint sonst in Dantes Paradiso (xxx, 47). 

4. Fiir ,,Fausts Himmelfahrt‘” ist wohl keine zweite Ort- 
lichkeit so suggestiv wie der Athos, der der Himmelfahrt Maria 
zugedacht ist und von dem die Schriftsteller des klassischen 
Altertums” wiederholt berichten, dass seine héchste Spitze die 


7 Op. cit., S. 63, doch dort ohne Quellenangabe. 

73 Op. cit., S. 132 u.a.:,, . . . levitation, commoner in the west [of Athos] 
than in the east und S. 134; vgl. F. Spunda, Der heilige Berg Athos: Landschaft 
und Legende (Leipzig, 1894; mir nicht zugiinglich). 

™ Op. cit., S. 223, Anm. 1:,,Taking my leave in the monasteries at Mount 
Athos, their last farewell to me was commonly . . . ‘May God keep you and the 
all-holy Lady.’ Infinitely more prayers are made particularly to her than to 
Christ; and not only in their private devotions, but in their Euchologion or 
Common Prayer-book itself, and in the offices appointed for her worship. On 
the walls of many of their cities is this inscription, ‘Virgin, mother of God, help this 
city,’ and you will find not only in temples, but every where in private families 
that are of any note, and in public passages, especially at Mount Athos, lamps 
continually burning before her picture far oftener than before Christ himself, 
or any one of the saints.—Covel’s [Some account of the Present] Greek Church 
[1772], p. 376.“ 

% Hasluck, op. cit., S. 19, Anm. 1: ,, The Mountain [Athos] itself is dedicated 
to the Assumption“; vgl. auch die Marienlegenden auf dem Athos in Choukas, 
op. cit., S. 15-16; vgl. Dawkins, op. cit., S. 42. 

% So als Kapiteliiberschrift in Diintzer, op. cit., S. 367. 
77 Vel. Pauly-Wissowa, op. cit., 1, 2066-69. 
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Regenwolken tiberrage, so dass die Altire des Gipfels (welche 
zu einem uralten Kulte des Zeus” in Beziehung standen) vom 
Regen unbenetzt blieben:” in der Tat scheint nach dieser klas- 
sischen Vorstellung der Athos von der Erde bis in den ,,Him- 
mel‘ zu reichen und somit das Zwischenreich zwischen Erde und 
Himmel darzustellen.”® 

Sollten diese unter dem Vorbehalt der Zufalligkeit erwihnten 
vier Vergleichsmomente auf Grund der zu erwartenden kiinftigen 
Funde von neuem Goethe-Athosmaterial® zerstieben und sich 
auflésen—ahnlich der Wolke im Faust? Wie dem auch sei, 
werden doch meine auf Tatsachenmaterial sich stiitzenden 
Ausfiihrungen iiber Walpoles Schilderung der Athoslandschaft 
dargetan haben, dass eher der Athos als der Montserrat oder 
die erwihnten Bildvorlagen unserem Dichter bei der Darstel- 
lung des fusseren Schauplatzes der Anachoretenszene vor- 
geschwebt haben diirfte. Damit soll allerdings nicht gesagt sein, 
dass sich Goethe bemiiht habe, den Berg Athos und dessen 
charakteristische landschaftliche Reize mit photographischer 
Genauigkeit in seiner letzten Faustszene wiederzugeben: die dort 
beschriebene Natur und Landschaft erwuchs dem schaffenden 
Kiinstler aus einer inneren Schau. Doch diirfte sich diese innere 
Schau unter dem Eindruck der Athoslektiire zu einer bestimm- 
teren Form verdichtet haben, die uns noch gewisse Einzel- 
heiten der Athosértlichkeit erkennen lassen. 

A. J. F. ZIEGLSCHMID 
Northwestern University 

78 Vgl. auch Walpole, Memoirs, S. 211, wo nach Hesychius der Zeds AOdos 
erwahnt wird. 

7 Der Fernblick vom Athosgipfel, der bis nach Konstantinopel reichen soll, 
ist so grossartig, dass die Ménche annehmen, dass der Athos mit dem,,sehr hohen 
Berg in Math. IV, 8 identisch sei, auf dem der Teufel den Sohn Gottes mit 
allen Reichen der Welt und ihrer Herrlichkeit“ versuchte (nach Dawkins, op. 
cit., S. 32, der nach Y. Smyrnakis, 7é Hagion Oros [Athen, 1903] zitiert). Noch 
heute befindet sich auf dem Gipfel eine Kapelle (vgl. Dawkins, S. 31, 32, 33; 
vgl. Anm. 47), deren Lage den Besucher mit dem Doctor Marianus ausrufen 
lasst—doch in anderer Bedeutung als dieser es tut: ,,Hier ist die Aussicht frei!“ 

8 Nach W. Deetjen, ,,Goethe und das Bibliothekswesen,“ in Forschungen 
und Fortschritte (Goethe-Heft 1932, S. 35), bereitet ,,die Universitatsbibliothek 
in Jena... ein Verzeichnis der Jenaer [Goethe-]Entleihungen vor, und das 
Goethe-Nationalmuseum [in Weimar] beabsichtigt, den Katalog von Goethes 
Privatbibliothek jetzt herauszugeben.“ Diese Hilfsmittel der Goetheforschung 
diirften besonders fiir eine Weiterfithrung der vorliegenden Quellenuntersuchung 
heranzuziehen sein. 
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The Shrine of the Niirnberg Meistersingerschule 





THE ALTAR SHRINE OF THE NURNBERG 
MEISTERSINGERSCHULE (1620) 


In the days when the Niirnberg Meistersingerschule still 
flourished, there hung in the seventeenth century in the St. 
Katharinenkirche a sort of votive tablet, an altar shrine to 
Meistergesang. Here in the church, after the noon service and ser- 
mon had taken place, the wings of the tryptychon were unfolded, 
and before it the School held its solemn session. This shrine, 
and a second somewhat smaller and later one, are now preserved 
in the Germanisches Museum in Niirnberg.' 

The painting which adorns this shrine shows, in its upper 
field, King David as the first Meistersinger, kneeling before the 
crucifix, and being crowned by angels. In the lower field, we find 
a group painting of the School in session. The wings of the shrine 
are adorned with the portrait paintings of prominent members 
of the School. 

In view of the impossibility of obtaining a better photograph 
from Niirnberg at the present time, we have reproduced here the 
engraving which is found in Robert Kénig: Deutsche Litteratur- 
geschichte* (1889), p. 183. The date of the painting of the shrine is 
given by Kénig as 1581, by the Niirnberg painter Franz Hein.’ 

By a rare good fortune the painter has recorded, in a border 
around each of the four individual portraits, the age of the 
Meistersinger in question, at the time of painting. The portrait 
in the upper right-hand corner is that of the shoemaker Georg 
Hager. Now there were two Georg Hagers, father and son, and 
the question naturally arises as to which of the two is here por- 
trayed. Although Schnorr von Carolsfeld makes no mention of 
the shrine, it is without doubt this painting to which he refers 
when he says, speaking of Georg Hager, Jr.: 


1 “‘Niirnberg,” in: Monographien deutscher Stédte, xxi, hrsg. Erwin Stein, 
Berlin-Friedenau, Kommunalverlag (1927), p. 44. Cf. also the official publication 
of the Museum: Mitteilungen aus dem Germanischen Nationalmuseum, hrsg. vom 
Direktorium, Jg. 1894. Niirnberg, Verlagseigentum des Museums (1894). 
Bound with the Anszeiger. 

? This painter -etcher is listed by Hans Biisch in his article: ““Die Nuirnberger 
Maler,” Mitteilungen aus dem G. N. (1899), p. 132. 

The latest edition of Kénig which I have been able to see is the 32nd (1910). 
This edition still retains (I, p. 151) the year 1581 for the shrine painting, not 
having availed itself of the corrections offered by Hampe and Genée (see below). 
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Er erlernte die Kunst des Meistergesangs von seinem Vater und, da dieser, 
vermutlich derjenige Georg Hager dessen Bildni® ‘‘aetatis suae 69” in einem 
Gemilde der Niirnberger Meistersinger aus dem Jahre 1581 erhalten ist, . . . 
(Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie X, 352, s. v. Georg Hager.) 


The date of George Hager, Jr.’s birth has been given hereto- 
fore, now as 1566, now as before the year 1560; and his death 
as the year 1642, 1645, etc.* These dates are only approxima- 
tions. As I shall show below, he was born in 1551 and died in 
1634. With these accurate dates in mind, and starting with the 
date of the painting as 1581 as given by Kénig, the inference lies 
immediately at hand that the Hager of the portrait must be 
Georg Hager, Sr.; for the face is that of an elderly man of 69 
years. In 1581 the son was a young man but just returned to 
Niirnberg from his Wanderschaft. The dates thus fixed for Georg 
Hager, Sr. would check tolerably well with the few facts that 
are known about his life. 

But immediately we are troubled by serious scruples. (1) 
Georg Hager, Sr., although honored by an intimate friendship 
with his teacher Hans Sachs, and although the author of a num- 
ber of Meisterlieder and the instructor of his son Georg in the 
art of singing, played no réle in the activities of the School that 
might have won him such recognition as the shrine portrait in- 
volves; the records of the School maintain a complete silence 
towards him. He is not mentioned, either as originator of a 
melody or as participant in any way in the School programs, 
in the faithful minutes of the School activities recorded by his 
friend Sachs for the years 1555-—61;‘ nor is he once mentioned in 
the Niirnberger MeistersingerProtokolle which are extant for the 
years 1575-1689.5 In those well-kept minutes no Hager finds 
mention until Georg Hager, Jr. sings, on the Easter Sunday of 
1587. 

(2) Our second scruple arises from the fact that on the basis 


* See Schnorr, op. cit., and Johannes Bolte, ‘‘Sechs Meisterlieder Georg 
Hagers,”’ in: Alemannia, xxu (1894), p. 160. Cf. also Merker-Stammler, Real- 
lexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte, Berlin, de Gruyter (1931), rv, p. 63, 
s. v. ““Meistergesang”; Schnorr: “‘Zwei neue Meistersingerhandschriften,” in: 
Archiv fiir Litteraturgeschichte, u1, Leipzig (1874), p. 52; Goedeke: Géttingische 
gelehrte Anzeigen, Stiick 29, pp. 1138-1155. 

* Das Gemerkbiichlein des Hans Sachs, hrsg. Karl Drescher, Halle, Max 
Niemeyer (1898), in: Neudrucke deutscher Litteraturwerke, vol. 149. 

5 Bibliothek des Litt. Vereins in Stuttgart. Tiibingen, vols. 213-214 (1897). 
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of the date 1581 the ages given with the portraits of Hans 
Gléckler, Wolff Bauttner, and Thoma Grillenmair fail to check 
with recorded dates of these men’s lives. Hans Gléckler is known 
to have been born ca. 1546; Wolff Bauttner, ca. 1572; and Thoma 
Grillenmair, comb-maker and composer of “die stinkende Gril- 
lenweise,’’ some of whose songs date from 1605, 1608, is reported 
as having been already singing for some 40 years in 1624. 

(3) We find upon consideration that the men in question are 
contemporary with Georg Hager, Jr., not with the father. In 
fact, Georg Hager, Jr. tells us in his own hand that these are 
his fellow Merker: 

Im 1619 jar, nach dem Hans Gléckler, schwarczferber, ein lange zeit der 

meistersinger ir eltester mercker gewesen ist und alters halben ein pfrientner 
(Pfriindner) im spittel worden ist, als hat er mir durch verwilligung einer ganczen 
geselschaft als da zu mal der eltest mercker nach ihm, der meistersinger kleinot 
sambt dem driilein (Triihlein) und biiecher bracht und tibergeben . . . Anno 
1622 jar den 24 february,” he continues, “‘haben wir drey mercker, mit namen 
ich, Georg Hager, ein schuhmacher, und Thoma Grillenmair und Wolf Bauttner 
jetter einen schilling an das kleinot machen lasen und angehenckt. (Protokolle, 
I, p. 205.) 
The individual portraits on the wings of the shrine, then, are 
those of the three Merker of the school at the time of the paint- 
ing, and the fourth is the recently retired senior Merker Hans 
Gléckler, the Georg Hager in question being, not as Schnorr 
had believed, the father Hager, but Georg Hager the son. 

If this be indeed the case, it clearly follows that the date 
which the Kénig handbook alleged for the painting is in error; 
the shrine cannot possibly have been painted so early as 1581. 
And this fact has been recognized and commented upon by 
others. Turning to the records of the Germanisches Museum 
in Niirnberg which houses the shrine, we find its description 
given on pp. 37 f. of the Mitteilungen for 1894, including a re- 
production of the well-known picture—not from an independent 
museum photograph, but taken from Kénig’s Litteraturge- 
schichte, as we too have reproduced it. The writer of the article, 
the museum Direktor Th. Hampe, assigns as the date of the 
painting the year “‘ca. 1615.” 

® For Gléckler and Bauttner, see: Hans Sachs Forschungen, Festschrift zur 
400sten Geburtsfeier des Dichters, hrsg. A. L. Stiefel. Niirnberg, Raw’sche 
Buchhandlung (1894), pp. 330, 323; For Grillenmair, see the Festschrift, p. 330, 


also Z. f. d. Kulturgeschichte, tv (1859), p. 385. A further check upon these names 
is afforded by the above-cited Protokolle. 
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Once again we find this picture of the shrine reproduced, by 
Rudolph Genée, in his book: Hans Sachs und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 
1902, p. 205). Genée, too, improves upon Kénig’s dating. He 
comments: 

Schon die darauf abgebildeten Meistersinger, oben links Glickler und oben 
rechts Hager, beweisen, daG die Tafel erst aus dem 17. Jahrhundert stammen 


kann, denn beide sind auf den Bildnissen in bereits sehr vorgeriicktem Lebens- 
alter dargestellt, der erstere im 81., der andere im 69. Lebensjahre. 


These date-reckonings of Hampe and Genée are both good ap- 
proximations; but it seems worth while to point out that they 
can now be replaced with definite certainty. Remarkably 
enough, there is direct evidence, which has been available since 
the Niirnberger Meistersinger-Protokolle were published in 1897, 
to make the dating of the shrine a fast-riveted case. In his 
minutes under date of “‘Anno 1620 jar,’’ Georg Hager, Jr. himself 
reports: 

In disem jar hat uns meistersingern der Jacob Schneider ein schiene (schéne) 
dafel mit zweyen thiirlein verehrt, darein seint die mercker sambt den singern 
abkunterve(i)t worten, und zu malen hat Adrian Stamler ein steir (Steuer) 


geben. Dise dafel mus man, so oft die meistersinger ein zech haben, aufsperen. 
(Protokolle, I, 206 f.) 


With Georg Hager, Jr.’s age thus determined at 69 in the year 
1620, his birthdate is confirmed as 1551. Two other paintings 
of Hager which are extant, at the ages of 80 and 82, must thus 
have been painted in 1631 and 1633. Hager died in 1634, the 
date being of record in the handwriting of his own son Philipp 
(Protokolle, 11, 1.) 

It is not only the four individual faces of the Merker on the 
shrine wings which are portraits. One is apt to think, upon first 
glance at the painting of the Singschule, that it represents merely 
a stylistic group. The picture gains vastly in interest as we realize 
(and as is made clear by Hager’s account) that we are given 
here a realistic painting of the School in session, with true por- 
trait faces of the members. The membership, as we notice at 
once, is not nearly so large in number as the figures so com- 
monly quoted would have us believe:’ twenty-five members sat 


™Schnorr, Zur Geschichte des deutschen Meistergesangs, Berlin (1872), p. 
24, states that at Hans Sachs’ time there were more than 200 in the School. 
Werner Hahn, Geschichte der poetischen Literatur der Deutschen, Berlin, Cotta 
(1910), p. 85, states: Niirnberg zihlte in 1550 250 Meistersinger. W. Nagel, 
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for the painting. This figure tallies quite well with the count 
which we find by checking the number of singers who are listed 
on the programs of the School in the Protokolle at that time. 
Such a count totals only some 25 to 30 members; and again with 
the total which can be inferred from the town documents of the 
date 1624, published by K. A. Barack.® 

The membership, it will be noted, is divided in the painting 
into two groups: the inner twelve, consisting of the elders (and 
granting a place as guest of honor to a thirteenth in the person 
of the aged and retired leader Hans Gléckler), and the younger 
members outside the twelve, several of whom, as can be noted, 
are beardless lads.® As far as one can distinguish with any as- 
surance from so small a reproduction, it would seem that the 
three Merker appear in the place of honor within the School 
group of the inner twelve, in the center of the rear row facing 
the onlooker: Georg Hager, Thoma Grillenmair, and Wolff 
Bauttner, from left to right in the order indicated; while the 
honored past master Hans Glickler sits at Georg Hager’s right, 
second from the left end (reader’s left) of the row. It will be 
observed that these four faces are replicas of the larger Merker 
portraits, posed in each instance at the same angle. Wolff 
Bauttner’s individually styled collar and striped doublet are 
readily distinguishable in the smaller picture. 

Thus the School showed pleasing honor to its senior members. 
Hager’s minutes tell us of a further honor accorded to Alt- 
meister Gléckler in the next year following the portrayal of the 
School: 

Zu diser zeit hat man den Hans Gléckler auf ein defelein abgemalt, hab ich 
ausgeben 39 kreiczer; weil aber des Hans Glicklers son und enicla (Enkel) uns 


umb das defelein so hoch gebetten haben, als haben inen die singer das verehrt 
und geschenckt umb ires anherrn wegen. (Protokolle, (1621), I, 207.) 





“Studien zur Geschichte der Meistersiinger,”” Musikalisches Magazin, xxvii 
(1909), p. 88, states that there were “‘in Niirnberg einige hundert Sanger.” 
Similarly Emil Reicke, Geschichte der Reichsstadt Niirnberg. Niirnberg, Raw’sche 
Verlagsbuchhdlg. (1896), p. 733. The latter figures are all right if taken as a total 
for the period of the School’s existence. A count of names carried in the Index 
of the Protokolle shows a total of some 350 singers for the entire period from 1575 
to 1689. 

8 “Zur Geschichte der Meistersiinger in Niirnberg,” Z. f. d. Kulturgeschichte, 
IV Jg. (1859), p. 385. 

* The membership is thus divided into two groups in the School documents 
published by Barack, cited above. 
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This was, however, to be the last honor: 


In disem jar nach pfingsten ist Hans Gléckler im spithal in got verschiden, 
haben wir aus der bichsen (Biichsen) 2 f. verdruncken, die weil er so lange zeit 
unser mercker und vorgenger gewesen ist. 


With time, a larger reproduction, and good luck, it may prove 
possible to identify other faces in the Singschule.'® And with the 
date of the painting accurately established, it is possible to 
exploit the birth dates that are herewith reliably indicated for 
the several Merker. That several of these dates show a dis- 
crepancy from those published by Keinz in the Festschrift calls 
for further checking. The painting would change the year of 
Bauttner’s birth from 1572 to 1564, and that of Gléckler from 
1546 to 1549. The age which the painter recorded for Georg 
Hager checks with all the known facts of his life," and the ages 
recorded for the other Merker are likely to prove equally cor- 
rect. The painter was in direct oral contact with his subjects, 
and the ages which he set down for them in the paintings were 
not items secretly recorded, but open to their immediate inspec- 
tion and control. 

CLAIR HAYDEN BELL 
University of California 


10 The two young boys in the lower right corner of the painting are in all 
probability Josua and Christoff Hager, who were at this time 18 and 14 respec- 
tively. Their first singings are recorded in the Protokolle in 1618 and 1620. We 
obtain here an interesting side-light upon the activities of the Singschule, for we 
observe that Christoff sang upon the School program at the tender age of twelve. 

1 In the interval since the above article was written, I have found data 
which necessitate a slight change in the calculated date of Georg Hager’s birth 
(1551). 

In a Meisterlied in his own hand, in which he records for his children an 
account of the family stem, Hager twice gives the date of his birth as November 
26, 1552 (MS Wien 13512, p. 450 r). Since this date is confirmed in the baptismal 
records of St. Sebald (Taufbuch St. Sebald No. S 2, for the years 1544-1555) in 
the church archives of Niirnberg, it must stand as authentic beyond challenge. 
And since the date of the shrine painting (1620) was preserved by Hager in care- 
fully kept minutes which he recorded at the time, it, too, must stand as correct. 
The ascription of the age of 69 to Hager on the portrait thus appears to show a 
discrepancy of a year; but this is not necessarily an error: it may be due to ap- 
proximate computation, or possibly to the difference in the old and new style 
calendar. In this connection Professor Albert W. Aron calls my attention to the 
commonness of the practice in Europe, for a man having reached (let us say) his 
sixty-eighth birthday, to call himself sixty-nine, from the viewpoint that “er 
geht ins neunundsechzigste.” 
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land. Ergiinzungsband zur 5. Aufl. von Vogt und Kochs 
Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Leipzig: Bibliograph- 
isches Institut, 1940. 

Klenze, Camillo von, Charles Timothy Brooks ... 1937. See 
JEGP, xxxtx, iv (Oct., 1940), 553. Rev. Pochmann, 
H. A., MFDU, xxxn, ii (Feb., 1940), 91-92. 
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Klett, Ada M., “‘Meisterschaft, or the True State of Mark 
Twain’s German.” AGR, vu, ii (Dec., 1940), 10-11. 

Kocher, Paul H., ““The Witchcraft Basis in Marlowe’s Faustus.”’ 
M P, xxxvii, i (Aug., 1940), 9-36. (Not all the supernatural 
elements were derived from the Faustbuch.) 

Kohn-Bramstedt, E., “Lord Haldane and Germany. “Con- 
temporary Review, cLxxvi (1940), 583-590. (His cultural 
bond to Germany.) 

Kuehne, Oswald R., “Place Names in the United States as an 
Incentive to Foreign Language Study.” MLJ, xxv, ii 
(Nov., 1940), 91-107. (Lists, among others, 54 names from 
German.) 

Lang, C., Die Zeitschriften der Schweiz bis zum Ausgang des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1939. 

Lange, Viktor, Kulturkritik und Literaturbetrachtung in Amerika; 
Boeschenstein, Hermann, IJrving Babbitt, amerikanischer 
Humanist und Kulturkritiker. Sprache und Kultur der 
germanischen und romanischen Vélker, Germanische Reihe, 
Bd. xxtx. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1938. 77 pp. Rev. Poch- 
mann, H. A., GR, xv, i (Feb., 1940), 72-73. Frenz, Horst, 
J EGP, xxx1x, iv (Oct., 1940), 596-598. 

Lenz, Friedrich, ‘Friedrich List. Commemoration of the One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of His Birth.” AGR, 
VI, iii (Feb., 1940), 33-35. 

Lenz, Friedrich, Friedrich List, der Mann und das Werk. Munich 
and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1936. 441 pp. Rev. Altner, Hanns 
G., AGR, VI, iii (Feb., 1940), 36. 

Leopold, Werner F., Speech Development of a Bilingual Child: A 
Linguist’s Record. Vol. 1. Vocabulary Growth in the First 
Two Years. Northwestern University Studies in the Human- 
ities, No. 6. Chicago: 1939. 

Levy, H. L., “H. P. Sturz and Dr. Johnson.” LTLS (Feb. 10, 
1940), 80. (A translation of Sturz’s account of his meeting 
with Johnson in 1768.) 

Lichtenberg’s Visits to England . . . 1938. See JEGP, xxx1x, iv 
(Oct., 1940), 554. Rev. Kelley, J. A., GR, xv, i (Feb., 1904), 
63-64. 

Loacker, Elsa, ““Ther Germanic Libraries at the University of 
California in Los Angeles.”” MLF, xxv, ii (June, 1940), 
82-84. [Fr. Kluge, Alex Koch, and Verner Dahlerup col- 
lections.) 

Long, Orie W., Frederick Henry Hedge. A Cosmopolitan Scholar. 
Portland, Me.: Southworth Anthoensen Press, 1940. 53 
pp. Rev. Vail, C. C. D., MLQ, 1, i (Mar., 1940), 120; 
Hatfield, J. T., JEGP, xxxrx, iii (July, 1940), 437-438. 

McCuskey, Dorothy, Bronson Alcott, Teacher. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. 217 pp. Rev. Jones, H. M., SRL, xxm, vii 
(Dec. 7, 1940), 36. 
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Matz, Adolph, Herkunft und Gestalt der Adam Miillerschen Lehre 
von Staat und Kunst. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1937. 96 pp. Rev. Liedke, H. R., GR, xv, i (Feb., 
1940), 66; Porterfield, A. W., JEGP, xxx1x, iii (July, 1940), 
430-432. 

Miller, Charles G., ‘“‘The Background of Calvin E. Stowe’s 
‘Report on Elementary Public Instruction in Europe’ 
(1837).”” OAHQ, xurx, ii (Apr.—June, 1940), 185-190. (Ex- 
planation of Stowe’s great influence on American education, 
with special reference to Germanic influence.) 

Morgan, Bayard Q., A Critical Bibliography of German Litera- 
ture in English Translation . . . Second ed. 1938. See JEGP, 
xxxviul, ii (April, 1939), 268; xxxrx, iv [Oct., 1940], 555. 
Rev. Price, L. M., MLQ, 1, ii (June, 1940), 258-249. 

Needler, G. H. See Jameson, Anna. 

Olson, Esther Marie, “The German Theater in Chicago.” 
Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesell- 
schaft von Illinois, xxxmm1 (1937), 68-123. Rev. Raschen, 
J. F., JEGP, xxx1x, iii (July, 1940), 439. 

Osawa, Mamoru, “Hardy and the German Men of Letters.” 
Studies in English Literature. Tokyo. x1x, iv (Oct., 1939), 
504-544. 

Palmer, Phillip Motley, Neuwelt-Wérter im Deutschen (German 
Bibliography, 11. Abth.: Untersuchungen und Texte, xm). 
Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1939. Rev. Dunslau, A. C., MLR, 
XxxV, iv (Oct., 1940), 557. 

Pascal, R., Shakespeare in Germany 1740-1815 .. . 1937. See 
J EGP, xxxvut, ii (Apr., 1938), 276; xxxvutt, ii (Apr., 1940), 
268; xxxIx, iv (Oct., 1940), 556. Rev. Leischman, J. B., 
RES, xvt, \xi (Apr., 1940), 242-243. 

Pascal, R., “The Stage of the ‘Englische Komédianten’ Three 
Problems.” MLR, xxxv, iii (July, 1940), 367-376. 

Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. Vol. IV. 1939. Allentown, 
Pa.: Schlechter, 1940. (Contents: Iobst, Clarence F., “En 
Quart Millich un en Halb Beint Raahm,” a three-act Pa.- 
German dialect comedy, with 21-page intro. on Pa.-German 
plays, by H. H. Reichard, pp. 1-63; “Letters of Congratu- 
lations to Gov. R. H. Morris, in 1754, by German Prot- 
estant Freeholders, and an Anti-Franklin Broadside,” with 
Foreword by J. B. Stoudt, pp. 1-21; Barba, Preston and 
Eleanor, ‘‘Lewis Miller, Pennsylvania-German Folk Artist,” 
pp. 1-40, plus about 40 additional pages of illustrations.) 

Petter, George, George Meredith and His German Critics... 
1939. See JEGP, xxx1x, iv (Oct., 1940), 556. Rev. Johnson, 
Burges, MLN, Lv, vii (Nov., 1940), 553-554. 

Pinthus, Kurt, “Culture Inside Nazi Germany.” American 
Scholar, tx (1940), 483-498. (Report on books, magazines, 
and papers, including American publications.) 
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Reichard, Harry Hess, Pennsylvania German Verse. An Anthol- 
ogy of Representative Selections in the Dialect Popularly 
Known as Pennsylvania Dutch. With an Introduction by 
Harry Hess Reichard (Pennsylvania German Society Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xLvim1). Norristown, Pa.: Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Society, 1940. (Fullest anthology of Pa.-German verse, 
including circa 100 authors, 500 poems, biog. notes, and 
5 pages of spelling.) Rev. Barba, Preston A., ECK (Sept. 
21, 1940), 7. 

Reichart, Walter A., “An Unpublished Letter of Senator Ralph 
Izard to George Livius, Esq.” South Carolina Historical and 
and Genealogical Magazine, x11 (1940), 34-38. 

Reichmann, Felix, “Folklore in the Landis Valley Museum.” 
AGR, vu, i (Oct., 1940), 10-13. (Pertaining mainly to the 
rich library.) 

Robertson, J. G., Lessing’s Dramatic Theory... 1939. See 
J EGP, xxxtx, iv (Oct., 1940), 557. Rev. Stahl, E. L., MLR, 
xxv, i (Jan., 1940), 124-127; Vail, C. C. D., JEGP, xxxrx, 
ili (July, 1940), 410-413; Roulston, R. B., MLN, tv, iv 
(Dec., 1940), 630-631. 

Sceery, Edwin, James, Transcendentalism: A Story of Brook 
Farm. Boston: Meader, 1940. 32 pp. 

Schirmer, Walter F., “August Wilhelm Schlegel und England.” 
SJ, txxv (1939), 77-107. (“England hat... seine eigene 
englische Art der Kritik entwickelt . . . die ohne Schlegels 
Werk undenkbar wire.’’) 

Schlésser, Anselm, Die englische Literatur in Deutschland... 
1937, See JEGP, xxxvu; ii (April, 1938), 278; xxxvim, 
ii (April, 1940), 270. (“Vollstandig, bewundernswert genau” 
—Starke liegt im Bibliographischen.”’) Rev. Sehrt, E. T., 
LGRP, vwxt, i (Jan.—Feb., 1940), 31-32. 

Schmidt, Max L., Amerikanismen bei Charles Sealsfield... 
1937. See JEGP, xxxvi, ii (April, 1939), 270. Rev. 
Giesecke, G. E., JEGP, xxxrx, ii (April, 1940), 277-281. 

Schottlaender, Rudolf, “‘Two Dionysians: Emerson and Nie- 
tzsche.”’ SAQ, xxxIx, iii (July, 1940), 330-343. 

Schreiber, Carl F., The William A. Speck Collection of Goetheana 
in the Yale University Library: Goethe’s Works with the Ex- 
ception of Faust. Arranged and Supplied with Library Notes 
and Preceded by an Introduction and a Biographical Sketch 
of William A. Speck, by Carl F. Schreiber. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940. 239 pp. Rev. Shelley, Philip A., 
AGR, vu, ii (Dec., 1940), 36-37. 

Schultz, Fritz, Der Deutsche in der englischen Literatur vom 
Beginn der Romantik bis zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. 
(Studien zur englischen Philologie, xcv) Halle: Niemeyer, 
1939. 188 pp. Rev. Forster, L., MLR, xxv, ii (April, 1940), 
249-250. Pochmann, H. A., JEGP, xxxrx, ii (April, 1940), 

293-295. 
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Shelley, Philip A., ““The German Heritage of the American 
Annuals and Gift-Books.” Harvard University Summaries 
of Ph. D. Theses, 1938, 342-345. 

Shine, Hill, Carlyle’s Fusion of Poetry, History, and Religion by 
1834... . 1938. See JEGP, xxxvit, ii (April, 1939), 270- 
271. Rev. GRM, xxvii, iii (Jan.—Mar., 1940), 47. 

Silver, Mildred, ““Emerson and the Idea of Progress.’’ AL, xu, 
i (Mar., 1940), 1-19. (Discussion of Germanic influence.) 

Smith, Fred Manning, ‘‘Whitman’s Poet-Prophet and Carlyle’s 
Hero.” PMLA, Lv, iv (Dec., 1940), 1146-1164. (Suggests 
common German influence.) 

Spanheimer, Sister Mary Edmund, Heinrich Armin Rattermann 
... 1937. See JEGP, xxx1x, iv (Oct., 1940), 560. Rev. 
Lenel, Edith G. H., MFDU, xxxu, iii (Mar., 1940), 139- 
140. 

Stern, Madeleine, ‘“‘Margaret Fuller’s Stay in Providence, 
1837-1838.” Americana, xxxtv, iii (July, 1940), 353-369. 
(Goethe’s influence upon her.) 

Stiven, A. G., Englands Einfluss auf den deutschen Wortschatz 
... 1936. See JEGP, xxxviu, ii (Apr., 1940), 271; xxxrx, 
iv (Oct., 1940), 560. Rev. Flom, G. T., JEGP, xxxix, ii 
(April, 1940), 274-276. 

Stroedel, Wolfgang, Shakespeare auf der deutschen Biihne... 
1938. See JEGP, xxxtx, iv (Oct., 1940), 560. Rev. Leish- 
man, J. B., MLR, xxv, i (Jan., 1940), 85-86. 

Sullivan, John F., “Our Bilingual Dictionaries ({German- 
English].”” MF DU, xxxu, ii (March, 1940), 128-130. 
Swope, Pierce Edward, “Pennsylvania German Humor.” AGR, 

VI, iii (Feb., 1940), 7-8, 35. 

Syring, Rudolf, “‘A List of German Photographic Terms.” ML/J, 
xxv, ii (Nov., 1940), 133-137. (English-German word list; 
about 200 terms.) 

Taube, Edward, “German Influence on the English Vocabulary 
in the Nineteenth Century.” JEGP, xxxrx, iv (Oct., 1940), 
486-493. 

Taylor, Archer, ‘The Themes Common to English and German 
Balladry.”” MLOQ, 1, i (March, 1940), 23-35. 

Thomas, Wilbur K., “The Landis Valley Museum—Another 
Step Forward.” AGR, v1, vi (Aug., 1940), 3-5, 20-23. (Re- 
garding the acquisition, by the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation, of this remarkable collection.) 

Umble, John, “The Old Order Amish. Their Hymns and Hymn 
Tunes.” JAFL, 11 (Jan.—March, 1939), 82-95. 

Valency, Maurice J., The Tragedies of Herod and Mariamne. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 304 pp. Rev. 
N&OQ, cixxvimt (1939), 378. 

Waldinger, Ernst, “Charles Sealsfield,”’ Southwest Review, xxv, 
ii (Jan., 1940), 166-176. 

Walz, John A., German Influence on American Education and 
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Culture . . . 1936. See JEGP, xxxvt, ii (April, 1937), 260. 

Rev. Werner, R. C., JEGP, xxxrx, ii (April, 1940), 311. 
Walz, John A., “Increase Mather and Dr. Faust, an American 

‘Faustsplitter’.”. GR, xv, i (Feb., 1940), 30-31. 

Walz, John A., “The Interjection Hurrah.” JEGP, xxxix, 1 
(Jan., 1940), 33-75. 

Walz, John A., “Kuno Francke, the American and the German.” 
AGR, v1, vi (Aug., 1940), 34-36, 37. 

Warfel, Harry R., “Charles Brockden Brown’s German Sources.” 
MLQ, 1, iii (Sept., 1940), 357-365. (Schiller’s Ghostseer and 
Brown’s Wieland; full of provocative suggestions regarding 
possible German sub-literary influences in America.) 

Wehner, J. M., Curt Langenbeck und Shakespeare. Bekenntnis 
und Gegenbekenninis. Munich: 1940. 

Wells, William, “Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany.” N&Q, 
CLXxIx, xiv (Oct. 5, 1940), 236-240. (Leaves unanswered 
the question of the origin of German dialog in this anony- 
mous play, which the writer believes to have been written 
by Kyd.) 

Whitney, G. T. See Bowers, D. F. 

Wieland, C. M., Oberon. A Poetical Romance in Twelve Books. 
Translated from the German of Wieland (1799-1801), by 
John Quincy Adams. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
by A. B. Faust. New York: Crofts, 1940. 340 pp. (One of the 
most significant discoveries for German-American literary 
studies of the 20th century.) Rev. Hubbell, J. B., AL, x1, 
i (Mar., 1940), 142-143; Mulloy, W. J., MLF, xxv, ii (June, 
1940), 95-96; Bithel, J.. MLR, xxxv, iii (July, 1940), 418- 
419; Morgan, B. Q., Books Abroad, x1v, iv (Autumn, 1940), 
442-443; Walz, John A., JEGP, xxxrx, iv (Oct., 1940), 
585-591; Feise, E., GQ, xm, iv (Nov., 1940), 222-223; 
Bruns, F., MLJ, SSV, ii (Nov., 1940), 156-157. 

Wittke, Carl, We Who Built America. The Saga of the Immigrant. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1940. 547 pp. (Particularly good 
on German-American relations; excellent historical per- 
spective.) Rev. Stephenson, George M., MVHR, xxvu, i 
(June, 1940), 123-124; Billington, R. A., AHR, xtv1, i 
(Oct., 1940), 154-155; Zucker, A. E., GQ, xin, iv (Nov., 
1940), 223-224. 

Wittman, Nora E., “Some Aspects of the Teaching of German 
in the Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania.” MLJ, 
xxv, ii (Nov., 1940), 84-87. (Results of questionnaire on 
courses, texts, etc.) 

Wood, Ralph, ‘Das Pennsylvaniadeutschtum und seine Mund- 
art.” Mein Heimatland, xx1v (Freiburg i. B., 1937), 
13-23. 

Woolf, Henry B., The Old Germanic Principles of Name-Giving. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. xii+299 pp. (Most 
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of the evidence taken from Germanic people who settled in 
England.) Rev. Herben, S. J., AHR, xtvt, i (Oct., 1940), 
183-184. 

Workman, Samuel K., Fifteenth Century Translations as an In- 
fluence on English Prose. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1940. 

Zucker, A. E., “Carl Heinrich Schnauffer.”” Twenty-Fourth Re- 
port of the Society for the History of Germans in Maryland, 
1939, 17-23. 

Zucker, A. E., ‘Reinhold Solger.”” Twenty-Fourth Report of the 
Society for the History of Germans in Maryland, 1939, 
8-16. (Biog. and crit. sketch, including extracted poems.) 


II, PROJECTS—-RESEARCH IN PROGRESS— 
UNPUBLISHED STUDIES 


Aaron, Daniel (Harvard), A Cultural History of Cincinnati, 
Especially from 1819 to 1838. 

Arndt, Karl (Louisiana State), A Biography of Charles Seals- 
field. 

Ashby, Nanette M., the Sealsfield Controversy: A Study of 
Publication Conditions Affecting the Reception in America 
of the Works of Charles Sealsfield, diss., Stanford U., 1939. 
Typescript. 

Bader, A. L. (Michigan), A Study of George Ripley. 

Baker, Carlos H. (Princeton), Life and Works of Jones Very. 

Beck, J. R. (McGill), Nietzsche in the United States. 

Bockstahler, O. L. (Indiana), Emigré German Literature. 

Brendle, Rev. Thomas (Egypt, Pa.), and Troxell, William C. 
(Allentown, Pa.), A Collection of Pennsylvania-German 
Ballads. 

Brewer, Edward Vere (California), The New England Interest 
in Jean Paul Richter. See mia program, Boston, Dec. 
28, 1940. 

Campion, Sister Mary Callista (Illinois), The Life and Works 
of Father John E. Rothensteiner, diss., U. of Ill., 1940. 
Typescript. 

Carpenter, Frederic I. (120 Juniper Rd., Belmont, Mass.), The 
Relations of Transcendentalism and Pragmatism in Ameri- 
can Literature. 

Chisholm, H. H. (Washington), Karl W. von Humboldt’s Ideal 
of Humanity and Its Relation to American Education. 

Coffman, Bertha Read (Simmons), The Influence of Solomon 
Gessner on American literature. 

Cowan, J. Milton (Iowa), German Dialects in Iowa and Vicinity. 

Dilkey, Marvin C. A Critical Investigation of Charles Seals- 
field’s Style, diss., Cornell U., 1937. See Cornell U. Abstracts 
of Theses . . . 1937, 46-48. 

Dix William S. (Chicago), Gothic Trends in American Litera- 
ture. 
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Foster, Ruel Elton (Vanderbilt), The Influence of Freud on the 
Autobiographical Novel 1920-1935. 

Frank, J. G. (Vanderbilt), Relations of Early American-German 
Religious Denominations to the English Culture of Their 
time. 

Frenz, Horst (Indiana), Bayard Taylor and Goethe. 

Frey, J. W. (Illinois), ‘‘Pumpernickle Bill’s Spelling System, 
Morphology, and Syntax,” forming a supplement of 73 
pages to Frey’s Morphological and Syntactical Study of 
the Pennsylvania-German Dialect of Pumpernickle Bill, 
diss., Illinois, 1939. Typescript in the U. of Illinois Library. 

Fulgham, W. B. (Northwestern), Whitman and Joseph Gost- 
wick. See MLA program, Boston, Dec. 26, 1940. 

Goodfellow, R. L. (Harvard), The Literary Life of John Quincy 
Adams. 

Haag, Alvin Samuel, Some German Influences in American 
Philosophical Thought from 1800 to 1850, diss., Boston U., 
1939. xv+310 pp. Typescript. (Historical and descriptive 
survey; neglects to mention or consult Morgan’s bibliog- 
raphy.) 

Hohlfeld, A. R. (Wisconsin), Nicolai, Martha (Brooklyn), and 
Mix, Morton (Interdale School, Palo Alto, Calif.), German 
Literature in British Magazines, 1750-1860. 

Holden, Vincent F., Early Years of Isaac Thomas Hecker, 
1819-1844, diss., Catholic University, 1939. Typescript. 

Jantz, Harold S. (Clark), 1. John Winthrop the Younger and 
New England-German Relations; 2. Samuel Miller’s Sur- 
vey of German Literature, 1803. 

Jessen, Myra R (Bryn Mawr), Nathaniel Greene: A Translator 
of Nineteenth-Century German Novels. 

Jones, Oscar F., The Treatment of Shakespearian Obscenity by 
Eighteenth-Century German Translators, diss., Stanford, 
1939-1940. 

Kennedy, Wilma B. (2608 Garfield Ave., South, Minneapolis, 
Minn.), Kant’s Contributions to Coleridge’s Theory of the 
Imagination. 

Klemm, Frederick A. (Pennsylvania), Bibliography of German- 
American Literature. 

Klenze, Camillo von (College of the City of N. Y.), Paul Ernst, 
Thomas Mann, and Certain Trends in Contemporary 
American Literature. 

Kretzmann, M. J. (Brown), Edward Bellamy and Germany. 
See MLA program, Boston, Dec. 26, 1940. 

Krumpelmann, J. T. (Louisiana State), American Elements in 
the Vocabulary of Charles Sealsfield. 

Kurath, Hans (Brown), Phonetic Recordings of Pennsylvania- 
German Dialects. 
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Lawrence, Elwood P. (Michigan State), The Immigrant in 
American Fiction. 

Liepe, Wolfgang (Yankton College), The German Contribution 
to the American Hymnal. 

Loomis C. Grant (California), Seventeenth-Century Aspects of 
Anglo-German Relations. 

Lowman, Guy S. (Brown), The Spoken Language of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Luyster, Nelson Van de (Michigan) Emigration to America 
as Reflected in the German Novel of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

McConnell, Guy (Wrightsville, Pa.), The Contribution of the 
Pennsylvania-Dutch to American Democracy. (To be pub- 
lished by Oskar Priest in 1941.) 

Moehlenbrock, Arthur H. (Iowa), The German Drama on the 
New Orleans Stage. 

Morgan, Bayard Q. (Stanford), 1. English Translations of 
Medieval German Literature; 2. English Translations of 
Nineteenth-Century German Literature. 

Morgan, Minot C., Jr. (Columbia), Heine’s Influence in Vic- 
torian England. 

Pinthus, Kurt (Columbia), The Image of America in Modern 
German Literature. 

Pochmann, Henry A. (Wisconsin), The Influence of German 
Philosophy in the St. Louis and Concord Schools of Phi- 
losophy. 

Rockwell, Leo L. (Colgate), German Loan-Words in American 
English. 

Schaumann, Herbert F. F. Fundamental Characteristics of Ger- 
man-American Lyrics. diss., Cornell U., 1936. Typescript. 

Schneider, Heinrich (Cornell), Karl Follen and Franz Lieber. 
See MLA program, Boston, Dec. 26, 1940. 

Seeman, Eric (Xavier), Marlowe’s Faustus and Goethe. 

Selmer, Carl (Hunter), The Irish Brendan Legend in Middle 
High German Literature. See MLA program, Boston, Dec. 
27, 1940. 

Shelley, Philip A. (Pennsylvania State), German-American 
Cultural and Literary Relations. 

Shepard, Odell (Trinity), Transcendental Politics. See MLA 
program, Boston, Dec. 26, 1940. 

Shoemaker, Alfred L., Studies in the Pennsylvania German 
Dialect of the Amish Community in Arthur, Illinois, diss., 
Illinois 1939-1940. 

Slochower, Harry (Brooklyn), Freud and Marx in Contempo- 
rary Literature. See MLA program, Boston Dec. 26, 1940. 

Sterns, Harold E. (Carnegie Institute), 1. American Themes in 
Recent German Drama; 2. Variations in the Réle of Ger- 
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man Immigrants in the U. S. History as Portrayed in Recent 
German Drama. See MLA program, Boston, 26, 1940. 

Stephen, Walter L. (Reading, Pa.), A Dictionary of the Penn- 
sylvania-German Gypsies (Chi-Keners). 

Wellek, Rene (Iowa), The Influence of Hegel’s Aesthetics in 
England. 

Weyl, Michael (Wisconsin), Nietzsche’s Influence on Eugene 
O’ Neill. 

Whicher, Stephen E. (Harvard), Self and Nature: A Study of the 
Evaluation of Emerson’s Idealism, with Special Reference 
to the Years 1833-1844. 

Whitman, Anna, American Reaction to the Literary Criticism 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, diss., Ohio State, 1939. Type- 
script. 

Willen, Henry, Heinrich Armin Rattermann’s Life and Poetical 
Work, diss., Pennsylvania, 1939. Typescript. 

Wilson, Howard A. (Wisconsin), George Ripley: Social and Lit- 
erary Critic. 

Wood, Ralph (Princeton), 1. A Book on the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans (Collaborators: Barba, Reichard, Stine, Graef, Shy- 
rock, Musselman, Buffington; to be published by the 
Princeton U. Press); 2. Pennsylvania-German Humor in 
the Nineteenth Century; 3. The Transition from German 
to English in the Pennsylvania-German Area. 

Zylstra, Henry, E. T. A. Hoffmann in England and America, 
diss., Harvard, 1940. Typescript. 

This Bibliography was prepared by the following committee 
of the Anglo-German Literary Relations Group of the mra: 
Henry A. Pochmann, Chairman, U. of Wisconsin; Bayard Q. 
Morgan, Stanford U.; Lawrence M. Price, U. of California; 
Walter A. Reichert, U. of Michigan; Harry R. Warfel, U. of 
Maryland; and William L. Werner, Pennsylvania State College. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


L’ORDRE DES ELEMENTS DE LA PHRASE EN GERMANIQUE ANCIEN, 
ETUDES DE SYNTAXE DE POSITION. Par J. Fourquet. Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des Lettres de L’ Université de Strasbourg, 
Fasc. 86. Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1938. Pp. vi+299. 


Having read this unusual fine dissertation, one is not sur- 
prised to see that the author is no novice at research. He has 
already written two other books: Eléments de Metrique Alle- 
mande (1936) ,and Wolfram D’ Eschenbach et le Conte del Grall 
(1938). Obviously his studies in German metrics have come in 
very handy in unraveling the complex facts of word order under- 
taken in the present study. Word order, however, is not an ade- 
quate term, for the author takes pains to define his study as one 
of the “order of elements of the phrase.’”’ Such an element may 
be one or more words: er/ sog/ am Tage vor Ostern/ in das neue 
Haus/ein, and it can not at all be equated with the elements of 
the sentence: sjau/ eigu/ vit/ salhits sverda full (Edda), where 
sjau salhis is a syntactical unit. 

Having thus paved his path by definitions, the author passes 
in review works on word order in the Germanic dialects from 
J. Ries’s Die Stellung von Subject und Pridikatsverbum im Heliand 
(1880) to O. Behagel’s Deutsche Syntax Vol. 1v; Wortstellung, 
Periodenbau (1932). These discussions lack neither bold hypo- 
theses nor solid research, yet the results have been both meager 
and uncertain. This, Mr. Fourquet tells us, is partly due to a de- 
plorable lack of discernment in syntactic matters, a comparison 
of French i vint and German er kommt being no more to the 
point than e.g. Gothic sun-us compared with Lat. civib-us. 

After a preliminary study of Modern German to test his 
method of isolating the elements of the phrase the author 
launches into a double study of the Old English Chronicle, first 
in the period before 891 (I), then in the period 891-925 (II). 
There is a marked difference between the two periods. Next the 
Old High German /sidor is studied and found to agree in essen- 
tial matters with the second period of the Chronicle in spite of 
its early date (before 800). Then, to get an idea of earlier condi- 
tions, the alliterative poetry (Beowulf and Heliand), the Scan- 
dinavian prose and poetry, and, finally, the Gothic Bible are 
analyzed and compared. 

The results are far too complicated to be reported in a re- 
view, and only samples can be given. But they are refutation 
enough of the widespread opinion, going back to Wackernagel, 
that in Primitive Germanic the place of the normal verb is at 
the end of the phrase. What clearly emerges from the study is 
the fact that at any time there are several types of order con- 
tending; one may represent the indifferent statement, the other 
emphasis, one may be used in principal, the other in subordinate 
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clauses. Rhythmical elements sometimes play a considerable 
role, at other times they are negligible. One type may attract 
the other by analogy, and the predominance of a type may be 
due to its fuller content of meaning and form. 

Naturally the author finds traces of the oldest word order 
in Gothic. Such is the order noun-verb: arbi nimib which he 
claims is used to express a certain intimate unity of the two, 
while the inverted order nimib arbi (the imperative) stresses 
both elements, and is generally speaking a call for attention. 
Old fashioned, too, is the Gothic habit of joining weak connective 
particles to the first stressed word of the sentence, a habit so 
strong that it even splits the prefix from its verb: ga-u-hwa- 
sehwi. Mr. Fourquet attacks Kuhn (“Zur Wortstellung im Alt- 
germanischen,” PBB, 1933, 57: 1-109) for confusing these weak 
enclitic particles with the light form-words that,—especially in 
OE and OSax alliterative poetry,—are dumped in the beginning 
(Auftakt) of the verses. He also contests Kuhn’s assertion that 
certain particles in a number of Eddic poems are indicative of 
West Germanic origin. Mr. Fourquet claims that they are due 
to the metrum. But, to return to the main argument: Mr. Four- 
quet finds in Beowulf the second stage of order with preservation 
of several old features including the noun-verb order: he him 
pbes/lean forgeald. A new feature is the heaping up of pronouns 
and other light words at the beginning of the phrase (cf. the 
same example with Gothic ushaihaih sik, Icel. hengdi sik, older 
hengdisk) a trait characteristic of the period giving rise to the 
alliterative poetry with its interplay of light and heavy words. 
In Beowulf, also, the expressive, stressed verb is put at the be- 
ginning: Niston hie Dryhten God, while any other position of the 
verb is indifferent. 

In the third stage, exemplified by the Chronicle I, and 
Heliand, a new type arises, due to the rhythmic structure of the 
sentence. If the phrase begins with a light word the old Gothic 
order may be preserved: he sige nam, if, however, it begins with 
a heavy element the order is reversed: Ecgbryht/ nam/ sige. In 
the fourth period (Chronicle II, Isidor, Edda) the type with the 
heavy beginning has ousted the one with the light beginning so 
that we have here also he/nam sige. This period, also, sees the 
rise of the difference between pa for he (principal) and pa he for 
(subordinate clause). 

Finally Mr. Fourquet gives an interesting sketch of the sepa- 
rate development of English, Scandinavian, and German word- 
order. But any further reporting is superfluous, the book must 
be read and studied. The work has its limitations, being built 
upon the study of few texts only. There is bound to be much to 
be learned from a more complete canvassing of texts (who would 
have guessed the peculiar agreements of Jsidor ante 800, the 
Chronicle ca. 900, and the Edda, penned in the thirteenth cen- 
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tury?). There may also be a misplaced emphasis on a feature 
here and there, since the author does not employ the statistical 
method. But the clear method is bound to be helpful to scholars 
who decide to plug some of the holes in Mr. Fourquet’s struc- 
ture or, perhaps, rear a new edifice on his foundations. 
STEFAN EINARSSON 
Johns Hopkins University 


EARLY MIDDLE ENGLISH LITERATURE. By R. M. Wilson. 
(Methuen’s Old English Library.) London: Methuen and 
Co., 1939. Pp. x +309. 8 sh. 6d. 


The present volume is welcome. It was long overdue. To 
describe it briefly and summarily, one should say that within its 
covers Mr. Wilson has reexamined, revaluated, and reinter- 
preted in the light of the most recent scholarship and his own 
sound common sense, the corpus of early Middle English litera- 
ture written between 1066 and 1300. To his scholarly and critical 
overhauling all the principal literary forms, chronicle, homily, 
debate, romance, tales and fables, lyric and drama, have been 
subjected. One is reminded of the metaphor of the new wine in 
the new bottles. Indeed, some of us have become a littie con- 
scious that the old skins might not bear too much of the new 
vintage. For some years now we have been depending for our 
knowledge of the early literature of England upon books that 
were written some twenty years ago and have remained unre- 
vised.' One might say that there is less danger in using old books 
in so unexplored a field as early ME. literature than there is 
in later ages, but the danger—danger even to those who are not 
students of early English literature—lies (apart from any ques- 
tion of the scholar’s pursuit of truth gua truth) in the very logical 
possibility that if we are in error about the cause of a particular 
literary movement or tendency, we may very well also be in error 
about its effect in later time, or may run the risk of misjudging 
and misinterpreting it. 

Lest I be thought too severe, let me haste to pay tribute of 
praise to the ardour and acumen which produced the older criti- 
cal and interpretative works on the literature of early medieval 
England. Without them (it is a truism to say so) we would not 
even be in any position to differ from them today, and such 
books as the present one would now be non-existent. Yet time 
does move, and minds do change as new evidence appears and 


1 If it be said that the inadequacies of “dated” books can be and are offset by 
the perusal in learned journals of articles of a later date, yet we do not always 
find, or take, time to turn the pages of Wells’ Manual or The Year’s Work in 
English Studies, and while it is our duty to keep abreast of scholarship in our 
fields, it is also desirable that knowledge be not too widely diffused throughout 
a constantly growing number of books and bound periodicals. 
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new relationships are discovered, and no true scholar can (in 
his more humble moments) believe sincerely that his own work 
is definitive and that wisdom will die with him. 

Let us examine in a single instance just what it is that Mr. 
Wilson has done in his revaluation of the literature of the early 
Middle Ages. The Cambridge History of English Lit. (1, 256) 
states that the question of the authorship of the Ancren Riwle 
is “still unsolved. Richard Poore, bishop of Salisbury (1217-29) 
and founder of its cathedral, is credited with it, and Tarrent 
[sic] in Dorsetshire is regarded as the site of the anchorhold.” 
Now of the Ancren Riwle there are, so Wilson tells us, fourteen 
mss., two in French, eight in English, four in Latin. At the head 
of one of the Latin mss. (Magdalen Coll. Cbg.) we learn that 
the work was written by Simon of Ghent, bishop of Salisbury 
“sororibus suis Anachoritis apud Tarente’’ [Tarrant Keynston, 
Dorset]. Now Wilson informs us that the mention of Tarrant 
in the Latin ms. at Magdalen Coll. “‘has led to the theory that 
the author may have been an earlier Bishop of Salisbury, Rich- 
ard Poor, who seems to have been a considerable benefactor to 
the nunnery there.” But he adds after the sentence just quoted, 
“but there is not the slightest reason for connecting the English 
version with Tarrant which seems to be the only basis for the 
theory”’ (pp. 138-39). He then goes on to discuss other theories 
of authorship, but of them no more. 

Now the Camb. Hist. of Engl. Lit., an old stand-by and a very 
present help for graduate students, tells us, correctly enough, 
that the problem of authorship of the Riwie is “still unsolved,” 
and then goes on, with every right, to tell us that Richard Poor 
“is credited with it.” All very good! But, and this is the point 
and edge of your reviewer’s criticism, Wilson tells us a little 
more than the relevant chapter in the Camb. Hist., and that 
“little more”’ is exactly what renders the theory of Richard Poor’s 
authorship (which indeed the Camb. Hist. does not postulate) 
much less tenable than it was. 

Your reviewer does not labour this point with any view of 
impugning the acumen or industry of Professor Atkins, author 
of the particular chapter in the Camb. Hist. His reputation is 
secure; witness his edition of The Owl and the Nightingale (1922). 
Nomino honoris causa. But restudy of the Riwle has led to more 
knowledge about its origin, and the older work, even if it be 
only to a slight degree, has been, then, to that degree superseded. 

Before going on, however, I ought to point out one detail 
which enhances Wilson’s credit as literary historian. On p. 71 
he devotes the greater part of a paragraph to the Anglo-French 
Chronicle of Jordan Fantosme (fl. 1173 a.p.), “‘one of the best 
of our historical sources for the events of the war with Scotland 
in 1173-4.” In the Camb. Hist. the name of this chronicler occurs 
thrice: in Vol. 1 in the bibliography to the chapter on “the Nor- 
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man Conquest” (p. 497), but not in the text of that chapter; in 
Vol. u (the volume devoted to “The End of the Middle Ages’’) 
it receives passing reference in the text (p. 476) and mention in 
the bibliography (p. 569). If it be remarked that the Camb. Hist. 
could hardly be expected to mention each isolated and unim- 
portant item, the answer is that Mr. Wilson has contrived to 
tell us more about that Anglo-French historian within a volume 
of smaller compass.* 

I have no right to steal Jove’s thunderbolts, but I would be 
an unprofitable reviewer, indeed, did I not call the reader’s at- 
tention to some of the new apergus or conclusions which Mr. 
Wilson advances. From him other scholars will undoubtedly 
differ, in particulars, or even in toto. I must confess that I con- 
sider his conclusions wisely thought out and sensibly and accu- 
rately put forward. But believe them or not, their, statement 
makes his book a significant one. 

(1) Wilson has no belief in the older theory, still not dead, 
that pre-Norman England wasculturally “bankrupt,” that it was 
the Conquest alone that “‘saved England from a premature de- 
cline and fall, and that all that was best in the later England 
was due to the Conquest” (p.3). As he points out, Professor E. 
Walberg, who recently voiced the older view (p. 4), has had his 
answer home from Messrs. Baldwin Brown, R. W. Chambers, 
and A. W. Clapham. Your own reviewer has always nourished 
privately the view that the personal character of the Confessor, 
a man who impressed himself so markedly on the men of his own 
age and those of succeeding ages as well, really forbids us to 
think of him as a pious weakling without administrative ability 
or knowledge of men, and compels us to regard his reign as one 
in which matters intellectual advanced rather than decayed. 
Middle English times received from pre-Conquest days a very 
rich heritage. 

(2) Another view which Wilson holds, and which is becoming 
more and more strongly supported as ME. alliterative verse is 
more and more carefully studied, is that which postulates the 
uninterrupted vitality and continuity of the alliterative tradi- 
tion throughout the days of ME. literary activity. His words 
deserve quotation. 


Though there is no reason to suppose that the Conquest might have re- 
sulted in the disappearance of English as a literary language, its influence, 





2 Incidentally the page numbers of the General Index of the Camb. Hist. 
(1927) do not refer to the pages of the edition I possess. I give the pagination of 
my own copy (Vol. 1 [1907], Vol. 1 [1908)). 

? As I write, Messrs. Macmillan’s Fall List (1940) announces that “Mr. 
George Sampson has re-written the History’’ (#.e. the Camb. Hist.) in a single vol- 
ume. I have had no opportunity to examine the book, and know not what chap- 
ters have undergone revision. 
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direct and indirect, on English literature was considerable. More especially the 
effects of it on the traditional alliterative poetry are quickly perceptible and 
apparently decisive. Only one or two poems in the strict alliterative line still 
remain which seem to have been written after the Conquest. . . . It may be that 
they [the one or two poems] form only a very small proportion of what was 
actually composed, but it is more probable that such poetry practically ceased 
to be written down after the Conquest. The class for whom it was written was 
precisely that class which felt the fullest effects of, and was almost exterminated 
by, the Conquest. Nevertheless, alliterative poetry must have continued to be 
composed. This is evident from the sporadic appearance of alliterative verse 
throughout the Middle English period and its eventual culmination in the allit- 
erative revival. It was a type of poetry that depended for its existence on a con- 
tinuous tradition. Once that tradition was broken it could never have been re- 
vived so that the alliterative revival alone is evidence for a continuous, if re- 
stricted, use (pp. 13-14). 

The alliterative verse that appears after the Conquest is very different 
from the strict Old English type. Some changes are due to the loss of the old 
poetic dialect . . . . Other changes are probably due to the influence of a different 
alliterative tradition. In all probability the strict metrical system was of purely 
literary growth and knowledge of it existed chiefly in the monasteries. This was 
the type of verse which would be most affected by the Conquest and which 
early disappeared. But side by side with it, during the Old English period, there 
seems to have existed a popular type of alliterative poetry in which quantity was 
neglected and the rhythm had become purely accentual. . . . After the Conquest 
the survival of the alliterative line depended entirely on oral tradition, so that 
this popular type of poetry inevitably came to the fore. . . . On the whole Middle 
English alliterative poetry seems to have been considerably influenced by, if 
not entirely derived from, the more popular type (pp. 14-15). 


The alliterative burgeoning of the later 14th century was, 
therefore, not due to the revival of a “literary tradition,” a dead 
fashion, by an outstanding literary figure with the tastes of an 
antiquarian, for the tradition had never died, but to the use of 
a living form by men of some (or little) genius. And incidentally, 
we are prone to forget that Layamon wrote alliterative verse 
through the period when it was supposed to be dying or dead. 

(3) A third view is of some interest to Arthurian scholars. 
Wilson believes that Geoffrey of Monmouth and his successors 
exerted a great influence on the later chronicles, but had “little 
direct influence on the later English Arthurian romances.” 
“Most of them,” he tells us, “are derived from French sources, 
and there is evidence that Arthurian legends were widespread in 
France long before the appearance of Geoffrey’s History. The 
names of Arthur and of Gawain are found in use in Lombardy by 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Alanus de Insulis, writing 
in the same century, recorded the widespread belief amongst the 
Britons of the return of Arthur, and the denial of it by a servant 
of some monks of Laon led to a riot at Bodmin. Such firm beliefs 
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must have been old and Geoffrey seems to have owed more to 
them than they did to Geoffrey” (pp. 213-14). To an editor of 
Gaw. and the Green Knt. (your reviewer is at work upon an edi- 
tion) these words seem true. 

(4) As one who looks up to Professor R. W. Chambers, Wil- 
son does not fail to call our attention to a fact that Chambers is 
fond of stressing: that much of the literature written in medieval 
times is now irrecoverably gone; and that so much has gone that 
we gaze upon an incomplete picture. Whether Chambers be 
correct in his statement that “it is safe to say that if the lost 
poetry had been preserved, the whole history of English litera- 
ture, prior to Chaucer and Langland, would appear to us in a 
different light’’ (p. 296), we have no means of ascertaining, but 
it would seem wise to remember his words before we draw up 
general conclusions or observations on English letters in the 
early Middle ages. 

I bring up only one matter—an unimportant one—to carp 
at. Wilson has done some injustice to the poet of the Owl and 
Nightingale. ‘There is,” he tells us, ‘no need to suppose that 
the author was anything of a naturalist. The description of the 
two birds... [is] vivid enough, but all the details could have 
come from books accessible to the author” (p. 164). How one 
became a naturalist in the early Middle ages I know not. I should 
suppose that there were two things for the aspirant to do, (a) 
to read such books on natural history as Albertus Magnus’ de 
Animalibus, and (b) to observe carefully at all seasons of the 
year the ways of our furred and feathered friends. Wilson con- 
cedes that the poet may have known his books of zoology. I 
think it possible to show that he kept his eyes open as well. 
Lines 411-413 run 


“(H)vle” heo sayde “‘hwi dostu so? 
pu singest a-wynter wolawo! 
pu singest so dop hen a-snowe. 


I suppose many would assume the last line to be no more than 
one added to rhyme with the two preceding ones, a meaningless 
““gag.”? Yet Ican remember a boyhood experience that proves the 
poet noticed minutely the habits of domestic poultry. One cold 
winter night when snow lay in drifts I was shepherding the hens 
to their shed. One of them, averse to my chaperonage, raised her 
wings and soared into a drift, in which she rapidly sank. Soon 
snow covered her wings so that she was unable to raise them. 
She could move neither forward nor backward, to fly was impos- 
sible, and to struggle only made her sink more deeply. In this 
sad plight she set up a protracted dolorous croaking, a cry I had 
never heard before in the galline gamut. I have never heard it 
alluded to or mentioned in any natural history book, ancient or 
modern, or any modern book on poultry. Such absence of allu- 
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sion need not surprise us: hens habitually keep out of drifts, but 
on occasion they are not so fortunate, and the poet was there on 
one such, and noted what happened when Biddy blundered. 

I have little to criticize. At times the style might show more 
animation, but it is clear, and seldom, if ever, wordy. The little 
volume is well-proportioned, admirably concise, never rambling. 
In short, the work of a man who has read deeply, thought hard 
and clearly, and dodged no problem “in smoother paths to stray,” 
i.e. to write an easier book. 

Graduate students and their professors will neglect it to their 
loss. 

HENRY SAVAGE 
Princeton University 


Tue Livinc CHaucer. By Percy Van Dyke Shelly. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. vi+331. 
$3.00. 


Professor Shelly’s book does not pursue untrodden ways, 
nor does it shed much new light on Chaucer. The réclame of his 
title is pleasantly qualified by the modesty of his Preface, in 
which he remarks that “one cannot hope, at this late day, to 
say anything new of a poet who has been a subject of comment 
and criticism for more than five hundred years. But one may 
reasonably hope to present a slightly different point of view, to 
say again some things which though said before may have been 
forgotten,” etc. A hope in things forgotten has been, indeed, for 
many an author almost as sustaining as a faith in things unseen, 
particularly if his “‘slightly different point of view’ has regard 
to ‘‘the general reader and lover of poetry more than the special- 
ist.’” Attending his concern for the general reader, is Professor 
Shelly’s suspicion of the hardened specialist. Opposing “‘Chau- 
cerian scholarship” to “Chaucerian criticism” (p. 19), he ac- 
counts it ‘‘a curious fact” that with the bourgeoning of the for- 
mer the latter has tended to fall away. Whether or no this is 
curious or even a fact, we may attempt a reconciliation of these 
fancied opposites by observing that our best critics have been 
our best scholars in the field of Chaucer studies. Witness, Kitt- 
redge’s Chaucer and his Poetry, Manly’s ‘‘Chaucer as Artist” in 
his New Light on Chaucer, and Lowes’s ““The Mastered Art” and 
“The Human Comedy” in his precious little volume on the 
great poet. Furthermore, in perusing with pleasure The Living 
Chaucer, we have not been aware of any sharp conflict between 
the author’s substantial scholarship and his sympathetic criti- 
cism. 

One might recommend as both informed and sympathetic 
many chapters in The Living Chaucer, say those on Troilus and 
Criseyde and The Legend of Good Women. In the latter, the 
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author does something to redress a critical balance that has 
often been weighted in favor of the Prologue to the neglect of the 
Legends. We think, too, that he has been well advised in dis- 
counting the overrated influence of Boccaccio and in enhancing 
the influence of Ovid. Chapter vii on ‘‘Chaucer, the Classics and 
the Renaissance”’ seems to the reviewer to deal sensibly with a 
subject which has not been sufficiently stressed, and the section 
in Chapter ix on “Tales of Pathos’ employs a principle of clas- 
sification which has critical significance. 

In conclusion we might raise a few questions which we have 
no space to argue:—In view of the expression “a litel thing in 
prose”’ is it correct to say that the Tale of Melibeus is not intro- 
duced in the spirit of irony (p. 44)? Does the author make too 
much of Chaucer’s ‘‘Modernity” (passim)?—Kittredege has 
written: ‘What we mistake for that [Modernity], is the ever- 
lasting truth, the enduring quality that consists in conformity 
to changeless human nature.’’—Remembering the poet’s master- 
ly delineation of other types, can one find any warrant for 
declaring, as Mr. Shelly does, that the type of woman repre- 
sented by Dido, Anelida, Blanche, Constance, and Griselda is 
more characteristically Chaucerian than Alison or May or the 
Wife of Bath? Finally, how can one who remembers Arcite’s 
generosity on his deathbed and during the altercation in the 
grove, Palamon’s artful prayer to Venus, or his suggestion to 
Theseus to execute Arcite first, maintain that Palamon is the 
gentler, more honorable and straightforward of the two? 

H.S.V.J. 


ELIZABETHAN REVENGE TRAGEDY 1587-1642. By Fredson 
Thayer Bowers. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1940. Pp. viii+288. $3.00. 


This is an interesting attempt to put very old wine into al- 
most fire-new bottles. The question is whether much of it gets 
into the new bottles, chiefly perhaps because the new bottles 
have not yet been blown. “In this book I have endeavored to 
give a broad view of the background, the origin, and the chron- 
ological development of the Tragedy of Revenge, by tracing the 
dramatic currents and the literary and ethical influences which 
affected dramatists working in the type between the years 1587 
and 1642.” 

Consequently, the first chapter is “The Background of 
Revenge,” summarizing from the best sources the chief stages 
of change from the primitive idea of blood vengeance as a duty 
of the individual to the modern theory of punishment for murder 
as a function of the state. Both ideas were accepted in Shaks- 
pere’s England; they still are in certain sections of that England 
which survive in this country today. But such a question is not 
determinable from abstract and universal theorizings. We shall 
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not learn what the man in the street actually thinks on a prob- 
lem by reading the abstract theorizings of some cloistered the- 
ologian. We still need to determine what the ethical ideals of 
Shakespere’s day in fact were, and we shall not do it by abstract 
summaries of the abstract summarizers. Here is a bottle which 
is not yet fully blown. 

The second chapter, “The Background of the Tragedies,” 
first makes a “‘brief survey of the elements in’”’ Seneca’s “work 
which affected the Elizabethan playwrights.” The conclusion is 
that “From beginning to end, those plays of Seneca which are 
solely concerned with the dramatization of a revenge are welded 
into a complete and causal whole, with the catastrophe—the 
execution of revenge—kept in mind from the start and led up 
to with little or no faltering in the course of the action.’”’ We 
may be so impressed—and that may actually be the fact—but 
what did the Elizabethans think? A second section emanates 
from the thesis that “If one is to understand fully the dramatic 
motivation of the characters in the Elizabethan tragedy of 
revenge, some attention must be paid to the English opinion of 
the foreigners in whose countries the scenes are laid.’’ The 
Italian comes first as having been considered most revengeful, 
followed by the Frenchman, Spaniard, German, and Turk. The 
scattered quotations are to the point; but the study might have 
been systematized and given an organic form by pointing out 
that even in his grammar school rhetoric the boy was taught 
these conventional views of national characters. A thorough 
study of this conventional mode of approach would throw light 
on a number of things. Finally, in a third section comes a sketch 
of the contribution to revenge ideas made by the Italian novelle 
and their off-shoots. “These various collections of stories not 
only provided a perfect mine of material for the Elizabethan 
dramatist, but also trained the audience to accept the plot and 
characterization on the stage as dramatized truth, which con- 
firmed the many prejudices from other sources concerning the 
general villainy and treacherous revengefulness of foreigners.” 
This seems a quite logical inference; but is it the fact, and how 
can we find out certainly? Here are a few more bottles not fully 
blown. 

In the next chapter, “The Spanish Tragedy and the Ur- 
Hamlet,” the author sits very firmly between two critical stools, 
as is now the fashion. He appears to think he is approaching the 
subject historically by defining revenge tragedy as a type. But 
he quotes no body of Elizabethan criticism on the type, for in 
fact it was not so discriminated by the theorists, as he himself 
later points out. His particular classification belongs to very 
recent years. He believes that his immediate predecessors have 
defined this particular type too narrowly, and redefines it so as 
to give it much later currency than has been customary. Some- 
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one else may see good reason for further redefinition and re- 
classification which might extend the type, say, to the present 
day. The materials are historical and an attempt is made to 
treat them chronologically, but the classification itself is not 
historical. The type and its conventions are modern and are 
derived from the body of materials out of which we decide to 
constitute our type. Kyd and the author of the Early-Hamlet 
had conventions in accordance with which they worked, but 
these conventions cannot be deduced by merely piling up 
parallels. Common features can be thus described, but they can- 
not be so explained historically. 

In addition to this common and basic confusion in critical 
thinking, the author in attacking the question of the relation- 
ship between the Early-Hamlet and The Spanish Tragedy wears 
a great deal of armor that he has not proven. He believes that 
the Early-Hamlet was also by Kyd and was the earlier. The fact 
is that there are only three known pieces of evidence as to the 
date of the Early-Hamlet, and all three indicate that the play 
was current in 1589, and was either written or considerably re- 
vised at that time. There is no evidence whatever for an earlier 
date, only misinference from misinferences. Similarly, there is no 
evidence whatever for a date later than 1583 for The Spanish 
Tragedy; again only misinferences from misinferences. There 
is thus no evidence for the pure assumption of Dr. Bowers that 
the Early-Hamlet is the earlier; such evidence as there is counts 
against it. Also, if the Early-Hamlet was not written earlier than 
1589, Kyd has ruled himself out as possible author; and it can 
now be shown that Nashe was merely referring to the kid in 
Aesop, as he says he was; hence there is no indication that he 
had Thomas Kyd in mind as the author of this old play. Thus 
the author’s dates are purely assumptive and are contrary to all 
the tangible evidence, whether that evidence is conclusive or 
not. Unfortunately, the assumption here is on the basic ques- 
tion. 

But the assumption is love’s labors lost after all. For the 
fundamentals of relationship pointed out between the two plays 
do not depend upon chronology but upon contemporary theories 
of structure, shared by tragedy and comedy alike. “The two 
chief breaks with Senecan tragedy in The Spanish Tragedy in- 
volve the madness of the revenger and his delay. To believe that 
Kyd conjured these important points out of his imagination 
without a source, wrote The Spanish Tragedy, and then stumbled 
on them as an integral part of the Amleth story in Belleforest 
and later wrote his Hamlet, is asking too much of coincidence.” 
According to the five-act formula which every grammar school 
boy then learned early and no one at this time learns at all, the 
epitasis must regularly be delayed to the third act. It is for this 
reason that it is not till the beginning of the third act of The 
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Spanish Tragedy that Kyd “settles down to dramatize a revenge 
among men for a crime already seen and appreciated by the 
audience, no longer a revenge for an unreasonable ghost. From 
this point the ghost and his theme, which was to be the core of 
the play, are superfluous; and, indeed, need never have been 
introduced.’”’ If Seneca had been writing the play, the ghost and 
his theme might indeed have formed the core of the play. But 
Kyd was following a different convention of structure and merely 
used the Senecan ghost to get to the epitasis of his story proper 
in the third act, where he dropped him as no longer useful. Wil- 
liam Goldingham in his Herodes, an earlier “revenge’’ play not 
mentioned by our author, uses the ghost of Mariamne in similar 
fashion to prime his tragic pump. 

Hieronymo must necessarily be forced to wait till the third 
act to find out that he must accomplish a certain action, and 
then to wait further to the end of the play till he can take that 
action. Kyd does this forcing rather clumsily, far more so than 
the author of the Early-Hamilet. So far as structure is concerned, 
Kyd is not following Seneca at all (very few people if any ever 
did) but the five-act formula (which was not derived from 
Seneca), merely retaining the Senecan device of a ghost to de- 
velop the occasion for his epitasis. The attempt to avenge the 
ghost occasions a true cause for revenge, in which the ghost is 
also avenged. Kyd and every other learned grammarian of his 
time would have known this. The five-act formula would have 
forced Kyd to delay his action in some such way, whether he 
had ever heard of Amleth’s delay or not. It was not the Am- 
leth story which caused this delay, but the five-act formula. The 
device of using a ghost to motivate and bridge this delay derives 
from Seneca’s use of the ghost, and is shared by Goldingham as 
well as by Kyd and the author of the Early-Hamlet. And Gold- 
ingham certainly precedes and is independent of both these in 
his use of the device. Also, he and Kyd use the specifically 
Senecan ghost device, while the author of the Early-Hamlet does 
not. Further, we know that many plays of the time have not 
survived. Many other plays may have shared in the use and 
actual development of these devices. 

The device of madness has a wholly different genesis and 
function in the two plays. In the Early-Hamlet pretended mad- 
ness is inherited from the source, and is retained as an appealing 
device in spite of the fact that under the new conditions it actual- 
ly hinders rather than helps. But the Senecan fashion had put a 
premium of interest on madness, so this, the predominant theme 
of the original story, was naturally retained at all costs. The 
madness of Hieronymo, on the other hand, may be described 
as incidental and progressive. Additions are known to have been 
made to the play to emphasize the madness. Originally, this 
theme played small part; the unnecessary emphasis is certainly 
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later addition. The first form is merely another Senecan device, 
even if it should have been suggested by the Amleth story. There 
is nothing specific to connect it with the type of madness found 
in the Amleth story or neo-Senecanized in the Early-Hamlet. 
Thus the purely incidental madness of the revenger is accounted 
for by the conventions of the time, as is his delay. The authors of 
The Spanish Tragedy and of the Early-Hamlet are merely observ- 
ing the conventions, not each other. 

Again, then, the bottles have not been fully blown; the 
author has not distinguished all the pertinent categories of 
thought which conditioned the construction of these plays, nor 
has he developed as complete and organic wholes those categories 
of which he is aware. Even when we shall have done so there will 
still be difficulties. For the Elizabethan dramatists did not con- 
struct purely on theory, but shaped given materials in accord- 
ance with particular theories. We must know as a whole the 
given materials, including the shaping theories, before we can 
attempt to describe the genetics of a play. Until we are certain 
of the total pertinent background arranged in its contemporary 
perspective as seen by the particular individual under considera- 
tion, we are merely matching parallels by guess. Literary critics 
have yet to learn the fundamental principle of all critical 
knowledge; how to check and control their materials; the 
tangibles, but especially the intangibles. So Dr. Bowers is con- 
stantly imputing inferred motives, literary, ethical, etc. instead 
of giving us known facts. It may be interesting to know how he 
thinks he would have reacted if he had held such views; but the 
important thing to most of us is to know exactly what views a 
given Elizabethan did hold and how he actually did react. It is 
time that we gave up the omniscience of the novelist and be- 
came really analytical; we must first develop an organon of crit- 
icism. We are as yet hardly aware even that we need one. 

Having established his bases in these early dramas, the 
author attempts to catalogue and describe chronologically all 
plays to 1642 which have revenge elements in them. As the 
jacket summarizes, “Revenge tragedy followed a logical de- 
velopment from the pompous, oratorical intrigue of Kyd and his 
followers to the glorification of villainy in which strong sensation 
was substituted for strong emotion and artificial points of honor 
for an inherent moral code. The inevitable disapproval of the 
principle of revenge followed close on this orgy of bloody retri- 
bution and the decadence of the form resulted soon afterward.” 
For descriptive purposes, these particular materials may in- 
deed be thrown into these four categories, and some may think 
the resultant progression logical, though in some vital spots it 
is not certain even that it is chronological. But what were the 
underlying causes which necessitated that the genesis and evolu- 
tion of the theme was inevitably thus and not otherwise?—If 
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it was—No one at the time is known to have recognized this 
possible tradition (it was not then a type) and to have reasoned 
out any successive stage by the rules of logic; presumably they 
used psychology. And about psychology we have some inference, 
but little controlled fact. The genesis of this “type,’-—which 
did not then exist as such— is, as we have seen, deduced from 
errors of fact. Indeed, present accounts of the whole Senecan 
background out of which Dr. Bowers evolves his type are for 
similar reasons full of errors of fact, misinferences, etc. Our 
basic facts have not yet been sufficiently established to make 
feasible such a study of genetics as Dr. Bowers has here under- 
taken. The further evolution of this alleged particular type is 
full in its description, but insufficiently substantiated in its 
explanation. It would be better to follow the old critical method 
of description and consciously intuitive personal reaction until 
and unless we are able to establish an actual method of historical 
genetics. Otherwise, we shall continue feebly trying to lift our- 
selves by our bootstraps. 
T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE AND OTHER MASTERS. By Elmer Edgar Stoll. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1940. 
Pp. xv+430. $4.50. 


It is impossible in the space of a short review to deal appro- 
priately with a book of this kind: any review, to be adequate, 
ought to be a small volume in itself or at the very least a lengthy 
essay. In his pages Professor Stoll has dealt with so many mat- 
ters and has thrown out so many suggestive hints that nothing 
less would seem to be proper. All that may be done here is to 
give some general suggestions regarding the significance of his 
thought. 

Some parts of his book (especially the initial chapter on the 
dramatic texture in Shakespeare) make difficult reading, partly 
because of the involved nature of the argument itself, partly 
because of the author’s predilection for parentheses which break 
the even flow of the thought; but all of it is packed full of vivid 
and vital critical appreciation. Shakespeare is its main theme, 
but constantly Professor Stoll, following T. S. Eliot’s advice 
that “comparison and analysis are the chief tools of the critic,” 
illuminates his discussion of Shakespeare’s plots and characters 
by reference to the works of other authors—notably Sophocles, 
Homer, Jonson, Racine and Ibsen. 

Three prevailing ideas dominate Professor Stoll’s critical 
approach to drama—first, the necessity of accepting the work 
of art as it is and of interpreting it in the light of its own inner 
being; secondly, the importance of remembering that a drama 
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is a piece of art and therefore bound not by reality but by con- 
sistency to itself; and thirdly, the belief that dramatic character 
is not to be interpreted by any of the meticulous “psychological” 
process we should apply to living persons. While these concepts 
colour and control all his appreciative analysis, and accordingly 
are to be found treated throughout the entire book, the first 
has a special place of its own in the initial chapter, the second 
is dealt with thoroughly in the last chapter and the third is fully 
explored in chapters 3 and 4. Professor Stoll’s insistence on what 
are indeed these essential truths would alone make this volume 
noteworthy; but with these and out of these he brings forward 
many other suggestions of equally fundamental critical value. 
His remarks on the technique of literary expression and content 
are especially pertinent in our days when many young artists 
are inclined to be impatient at the hard labour of technical ap- 
prenticeship; and his emphasis on the prevailing lack of “‘orig- 
inality” in great drama are welcome when, misled by the novel 
and the film, so many youthful playwrights imagine that they 
can infuse subjective character into an art-form absolutely in- 
capable of escaping from the objective and the typical. 

Sometimes, perhaps, Professor Stoll presses his concepts too 
far. One may accept with enthusiasm his concentration on the 
inner consistency of a dramatic poem and yet believe that the 
critic may, from his knowledge of Shakespeare’s environment and 
of the books he read, gain a new insight into the deeper reaches 
of the creative process out of which the masterpiece was born. 
An understanding of Dante’s vision is not made richer than an 
appreciation of Hamlet by a wide imaginative acquaintanceship 
with the religious and philosophic ideas amid which it took 
shape. So too, perhaps, Professor Stoll does not quite sufficient- 
ly allow for the emotional processes at work among an audience 
during the performance of a play. “The reader should,” he says, 
“like the true Elizabethan spectator, surrender to the story... 
he should not impede the current of interest by looking backward 
...° This may be true, but the statement fails to make allow- 
ance for the fact that a spectator—Elizabethan or modern—is 
not the same recipient as a reader and that minute suggestions 
and almost imperceptible repetitions make a much deeper im- 
pression on his mind because these suggestions and impressions 
are accompanied by the visually appreciated movements of the 
players. It might be almost truer to say that a spectator in a 
theatre is constantly in the process, without conscious effort, 
of looking backward. 

No work of criticism, however, is of any worth unless here 
and there it brings disagreement; the reader’s partial disagree- 
ment is indeed a measure of the stimulating quality of the 
author’s mind. Even the Poetics would seem dull if it were merely 
a code of inexorable laws from which there might be no appeal. 
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We may be permitted to question the complete validity of some 
of Professor Stoll’s ideas, but our questioning serves to emphasize 
the fact that here is an important volume—in many respects the 
most important he has written. It has significance for the student 
of Shakespeare and for the student of drama; hardly less sig- 
nificance has it for the present-day creative artist who is in 
danger, because of a multiplicity of contemporary concepts, to 
enthrone prose instead of poetry, to cultivate originality in- 
stead of passion and to mistake the true mission of the art of 
the theatre. Professor Stoll is to be congratulated on the produc- 
tion of a work of stimulating critical thought. 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


SHAKESPEARE’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN “KrnG Joun.” By Gerard M. Greenewald. Washington: 
Catholic University of America, 1938. Pp. x+195. $1.50. 


“Whatever may have been his purpose in writing King John, 
Shakespeare was constrained to adopt some definite attitude 
towards the Catholic Church . . . and it is this attitude that the 
present enquiry seeks to discover... Some critics interpret 
King John according to the prevalent religious and political 
attitude of their own day—to say nothing of their own per- 
sonal prejudices. This fact has rendered much of the criticism 
of King John valueless. Now, in this study of the play the meth- 
od pursued is, of course, purely objective.” 

An examination of previous criticism shows that the view 
that Shakspere was at least anti-papal, if not anti-catholic 
“has certainly been the prevailing view, and, as such, its re- 
liability demands some attention.” The author next “unmasks’”’ 
certain “historical fictions’ so as “to point out the inherent 
weakness of what some may consider the traditional or prepon- 
derant interpretation, namely, the anti-Catholic interpretation.” 
The author then turns to a systematic and detailed consideration 
of the sections of m1, 1 dealing with the Catholic Church. This 
begins with his Chapter 1m on the thirty-two lines of “King 
John’s Defiance and Boast.” As a matter of fact, the defiance 
merely puts into verse, item by item, the corresponding speech 
in prose of the old source play, The Troublesome Raigne. John 
in the earlier play, however, had been specific that he was 
“Supreme Head both over spiritual and temporal.” In Shak- 
spere, John claims to be “supreme head” without further elabora- 
tion. Our author then notes on a later expression, “‘all reuerence 
set apart to him and his vsurp’d authoritie: Since John does not 
deny the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, an acknowledgement 
of some sort is in place. The phrase means ‘with due reverence 
to him’ or ‘saving his reverence.’ . . . These lines have sense only 
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when the Pope’s spiritual supremacy is duly preserved in the 
interpretation of the speech.’’ The misunderstanding and mis- 
interpretation of this stock expression of the day is too ludicrous 
to seem credible. John merely says “sirreverence”’ in slightly 
more dignified phrase both to the Pope and to “his vsurp’d 
authoritie.”’ In view of the connotation of the phrase “sirrever- 
ence,” it is hard to see how John could have been more dis- 
respectful to the Pope. He most certainly does not in the 
slightest acknowledge any kind of authority of the Pope in these 
lines. They are not actually even a “curt apology,” but quite 
the reverse! 

Since John claims to be supreme head without limitation, 
contemporaries would have considered the term to be used in 
the usual sense, more fully specified in The Troublesome Raigne. 
For the author’s statement is only equivocally true when he 
says the phrase “‘supreame head . . . was not understood by the 
audience to mean spiritual supremacy, for it was a well known 
fact in Elizabethan England that Elizabeth never took such a 
title.’’ In the Roman Catholic sense, quite right, but in the sense 
used by the English in the sixteenth century, wholly wrong. It 
was in connection with this test point that several Roman 
Catholics, mostly priests, had been executed in the ’eighties 
because they could not accept the English version of “supreme 
head” and because in addition they had performed in conse- 
quence, as it was alleged, overt acts against the temporal 
supremacy, thereby becoming active and not merely potential 
traitors (see the reviewer’s William Shakespeare Adapts a Hang- 
ing). If anything, Shakspere’s John is even more fully and more 
insultingly defiant than the John of The Troublesome Raigne; 
the latter had admitted, at least, ‘I honour the Church and holy 
churchmen,” Shakspere’s John does not say so. No wonder 
Philip of France says, 


Brother of England, you blaspheme in this. 


as in The Troublesome Raigne he had said ‘““‘What King John, 
know you what you say, thus to blaspheme against our holy 
father the Pope?” In view of the close relationship of Shak- 
spere’s speech to that in Troublesome Raigne it is wholly irrelevant 
to quote Holinshed. In this speech, there is no demonstrable con- 
nection. Because of the fundamental misinterpretation here, the 
remainder of the discussion on this speech and the next is really 
a waste of time. It is even further vitiated by the fact that 
the author does not know what the English view really was. 
Throughout, he shows little knowledge of original sources, re- 
lying wherever possible almost entirely upon summaries officially 
approved by “the Church.” All we can say, then, concerning 
Shakspere’s speech here is that he permits John to go the limit 
in his defiance of the Pope. If the author approves Shakspere’s 
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action, he has already put everybody else on record that they 
do not object, though they would object to his clear misinter- 
pretation. 

John’s continuation of his speech after Philip’s horrified 
ejaculation is to the same effect. Though Philip and all the other 
Kings of Christendom should for fear of “‘the curse that money 
may buy out... Purchase corrupted pardon of a man,” thus 
cherishing ‘This iugling witchcraft,” even so John by himself 
alone will still oppose himself “Against the Pope, and count his 
friends my foes.”’ John will not buy corrupted pardon of the 
Pope, who is only a man. Claim to power of pardon on the part 
of the Pope is only “‘iugling witchcraft.’”’ This speech is inter- 
preted by the author as a lack of religion on John’s part. If it 
was irreligious to defy the Pope, John was certainly guilty; and 
he would as certainly have been approved by the vast majority 
of Elizabethans on this particular charge. The charge itself was 
suggested to Shakspere by Pandulph’s promise in the next 
speech of The Troublesome Raigne of “‘pardon and forgiuenes of 
sinne.”’ There our author has explained how Protestants in- 
sisted on interpreting the true doctrine wrongly. Nothing is 
said of Roman Catholic protests at abuses of pardons. Has not 
Roman Catholic practice itself changed somewhat? Here Shak- 
spere’s John is more rabidly and gratuitously Protestant than in 
the source play, using the vigorous terms of Elizabethans. 
Certainly, the “supreme head” in England did not grant such 
pardons, and certainly English spokesmen derided such alleged 
claims for the Pope. The ordinary Elizabethan would certainly 
approve John and condemn the alleged power of the Pope. 
Again, then, all we can say is that Shakspere has permitted 
John to go the limit in his defiance of the Pope, and that he has 
gratuitously caused him to emphasize an alleged abuse by the 
Pope in a way which would have met with hearty approval from 
the audience. If that is satisfactory to the author, presumably 
others who have spoken will not object. 

Chapter rv considers ‘““The Ban Against King John.” The 
Troublesome Raigne had not followed history here, but had 
patterned on the somewhat exceptional procedure against Queen 
Elizabeth. This fact is the author’s chief, if not sole, contribu- 
tion. In this procedure, Shakspere faithfully follows, as before. 
Nor does Shakspere in rephrasing Pandulph’s curse from The 
Troublesome Raigne make it any less reminiscent to his audience 
of the actual curse pronounced against Queen Elizabeth. “I am 
Richard II. know ye not that?”’ Queen Elizabeth asked. “I am 
John. know ye not that?” she would as readily have asked. 
Shakespere clearly knew this and did his best to remind his 
audience of the fact. They would not have thought the worse of 
John for that. How the author can conclude “‘that Shakespeare 
eliminated the Protestant elements” of the source play passes 
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the reviewer’s understanding. As the author’s preliminary sur- 
vey shows, Protestants have found Shakspere eminently satis- 
factory here. 

Chapter v deals with “Cardinal Pandulph’s Speech on 
Oaths.” The author’s diagram of the logical structure of Pan- 
dulph’s speech to King Philip on oaths should have shown him 
how it was to be interpreted. This speech is the more interesting 
because it is without suggestion in the original. There Philip 
had been absolved of his oath to John, and hence faces no di- 
lemma. Pandulph’s speech is a perfect work of rhetorical art as 
interpreted in the Renaissance. Its logical framework is correctly 
represented by the author, except that it is stated in modern 
terms and omits five lines. The rhetorical clothing is just as 
“picked”’ as this logical skeleton. The changes are rung in ap- 
proved Elizabethan style, which we now contemptuously speak 
of as quibbling, upon the conflict between King Philip’s two 
oaths. The author notices another instance of the same kind of 
opposition in the same scene, but seems unaware that this is a 
marked characteristic of Shakspere’s early style and of the day. 
Critics have occasionally been tripped by the involved Eliza- 
bethan rhetoric, and consequently have suggested various 
emendations. The author keeps the text, but finds many mysti- 
cal mare’s nests in it, because of his concern to read specific 
Roman Catholic theological doctrine into it. It should be in- 
terpreted for what it is; a rhetorical quibble in the best Renais- 
sance style. The form of this speech the audience would have 
admired; Pandulph was a first-rate rhetorician. Their attitude 
toward the content is a different matter. And this happens to be 
a fundamental argument, leading to a decision on which the 
play hinges. In a fashion closely parallel to certain situations in 
Richard III other characters show how Pandulph’s principles 
lead to further situations where this same irresistible force also 
meets the immovable object. 

When the fundamental facts are thus incorrectly inter- 
preted, as for whatever reason they usually are, it is useless to 
proceed to the more general interpretations of Chapter v1, and 
to the Conclusion. The parallel between the curse pronounced 
upon John with that upon Queen Elizabeth is probably the only 
thing of value to scholars in the work. 

T. W. BALDWIN 
University of Illinois 


ENGLAND’s Exiza. By Elkin Calhoun Wilson. Harvard Studies 
in English, vol. xx. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1939. Pp. 448. $5.00. 


For many of us, in these bad times, almost the only hearten- 
ing spectacle in a crumbling world is that of the solidarity and 
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courage of the English people. Such virtues as theirs are not easily 
or quickly won; and we may be allowed to doubt, even while we 
acknowledge the efficiency of dictators, whether a nation can be 
truly welded and tempered by mechanical means, whether it 
must not be the product of a tradition shaped from within by 
the uncompelled enthusiasm and faith of a loyal citizenry. Such 
a tradition England has. It was one of the countries which felt 
most strongly the spirit of nationalism during the Renaissance, 
and one of the earliest states to emerge with a character of its 
own. By general consent the craft and policy of Elizabeth were 
of the greatest importance in this development. Partly through 
circumstance, partly by her own contriving, the Queen made 
herself the living symbol that could take hold upon, and fill, the 
imaginations of men who were accustomed to think in terms of 
symbols and who, even more than we, lived and died by them. 

How very large a place Elizabeth held in the minds and 
hearts of her subjects is made impressively clear by Dr. Wil- 
son’s book. With painstaking care and erudition he has collected 
and arranged hundreds of contemporary references to England’s 
Eliza; his study (in the style of many another Harvard disserta- 
tion) is an exhaustive and well-indexed repertory, with full titles 
and sufficient summaries, of poems, pamphlets, masques, and 
treatises which make significant mention of its heroine. The 
encomia, tributes, and elegies which it records were, in the 
opinion of Dr. Wilson, thoroughly deserved and—for the most 
part—sincere. Somewhat dazzled by the fame of Gloriana, he 
fails to make sufficient allowance for the general tendency of 
Renaissance writers to bestow compliments prudently as well as 
generously, and does not adequately consider the examples sup- 
plied by Italian and French poets—not to mention those who 
lauded James. It is surely too much to say that most of the 
poets’ praise “‘can only be explained as evoked by admiration 
for the achievement and character of the queen and of the 
woman”’ (p. 396). Still, the contrast between Elizabeth on the 
one hand, and Mary Tudor and Mary Stuart on the other, is 
apt, and his main thesis may be accepted: 


Queen Elizabeth [he writes] came to symbolize for her people all they most 
loved. Her beauty, her talents, her wit and brilliance, and her virginity were dis- 
tinctions magnified by success as a ruler for forty-four crucial years. Her character 
focused surviving medieval spirituality and courtly love, revived pagan myth, 
new religious ardor, and profound patriotism. The change from the actual queen 
and woman into the perfect sovereign and lady, Gloriana and Belphoebe, was 
indeed a fugitive dream in essence. I shall seek to show that the dream, however, 
is embalmed and treasured up in the books of the age with significance for any- 
one who would understand its poetry better (p. 3). 


In a general way all fresh information which can be added to 
our stock of knowledge concerning the Elizabethan age, and 
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any approach to its literature which presents familiar evidence 
from a new point of view, are significant for the student of poetry; 
more than this he ought not, perhaps, require from Dr. Wilson. 
There are some interesting critical observations in England’s 
Eliza—as, for example, in the pages which show how Elizabeth 
was assimilated to the tradition of courtly love, and made the 
substitute, in Protestant rhapsodies, for another Virgin Queen. 
The historian of literature is not much aided, however, by the 
statement (p. 321) that “the Elizabethan approach to [Spenser’s] 
epic is by way of Christopher Ocland’s Anglorum prelia and 
Elpnvapxia siue Elizabetha and William Alabaster’s Eliseis’’— 
a statement that is true only in a highly restricted sense; nor 
does the reader find, in the chapter from which this sentence is 
taken, much that is newly helpful toward the eludication of 
The Faerie Queene. In other places the history of a literary tradi- 
tion, e. g., that of the sonnet, is learnedly but too lengthily 
reviewed in an attempt to provide a suitable background for the 
poems that principally merit attention. On the other hand, the 
arrangement of materials under such suggestive chapter head- 
ings as Judith, Deborah, Eliza, Elisa, Diana, etc. is very neatly 
and usefully done, and the total effect is never that of a mere 
book-list. Dr. Wilson writes with far too much grace, and with 
far too much sustained enthusiasm for his subject, to allow that. 
WARNER G. RICE 
University of Michigan 


EDMUND BURKE AND His LITERARY FRIENDS. By Donald Cross 
Bryant. St. Louis: Washington University Studies—New 
Series. Language and Literature, No. 9, December, 1939. 
Pp. xii+323. Price $2.75. 


Dr. Bryant’s book is exactly what he says it is, “‘a collection 
and exposition of a certain definite and restricted class of evi- 
dence—that which helps to show [Burke] associating with the 
more than a hundred writers, scholars, and men and women of 
letters who were for longer or shorter periods his friends and 
acquaintances.’ The practical value and convenience of such 
a collection is very great, for the material comes from a wide 
variety of biographies, memoirs, diaries, letters, and collections 
of papers. No doubt the reader in pursuit of a particular literary 
friend of Burke will find the arrangement equally convenient. 
Seven chapters, following a General View of Burke’s Literary 
Relations, are given to the most important friends: Johnson and 
the Club, Reynolds, Goldsmith, Boswell, Garrick, the Burneys 
and Hannah More, and Crabbe. Another seven are given to 
classified groups, either of less important people or those less 
intimate with Burke: lesser Johnsonians, playwrights other than 


1 Preface, p. v. 
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Garrick, Gibbon, Hume, and the historians, Malone and the 
scholars, Mrs. Montague and the bluestockings, Walpole and 
miscellaneous writers, and French writers. The chapter on 
Dodsley and the Annual Register (xv) belongs here too, though 
it is also a somewhat special case. 

But a general reader—if an academic study ever has such a 
reader, one who wants not merely evidence but a verdict, not 
kindling or oil but a play of light, a luminous view of a subject 
whether new or familiar—such a reader may be disappointed. 
He may feel that it is not enough to be told in the epilogue that 
after “he has pursued the account of Burke through... [his] 
winings and his dinings, his conversations and his correspond- 
ence, his social and intellectual contacts with scholars and men 
of letters,” he “will have arrived at whatever significant new 
generalizations about Burke may legitimately be derived from 
the evidence there presented.’ He may think that Burke’s re- 
lations with contemporary men of letters demand an arrange- 
ment and a presentation inherent in the subject and infused 
throughout with their own meaning and their contribution to 
that fuller understanding of Burke which is Dr. Bryant’s ulti- 
mate object. Material of this sort has to be collected and filed in 
some conveniently mechanical fashion of course. But pigeon- 
holes afford no perspective. To yield up all their meaning their 
contents must be rearranged according to a significant pattern 
perceived by informed intuition. 

It is possible that chronology would be more suggestive than 
category, would at least show a sequence of Burke’s dominant 
interests and friends. Without rearranging Dr. Bryant’s material 
to make sure, one can only suspect that the tale of Burke’s 
literary friendships would be richer in human interest, which is 
its essence, if it followed their progress—from a rich burgeoning 
in the vicinity of Grub Street in the late 1750’s, when Dodsley 
published the Vindication, 1756, and the Sublime and Beautiful, 
1757, and launched the Annual Register, 1758; through sessions 
of the Club, where Burke continued his literary connections 
after he had turned to politics as his career; through the hospi- 
tality of his estate at Beaconsfield, where art treasures and agri- 
culture diverted his friends; through his growing political em- 
inence and “propitious influence” whereby he befriended Crabbe 
and others and let Boswell hope for substantial fruit of their 
friendship;* through his success in the drawing rooms of the 
“Blues” and in some French salons; to the strain of political 
differences incident to the Regency debates and the trial of 
Hasting, when Miss Burney’s curtsy was “most ungrateful, dis- 
tant, and cold,’ and his final ‘“‘anti-French Revolution rage’’® 
which became a veritable touchstone of friendship. 


2P. 309. 8 Pp. 177, 110. * Quoted, p. 164. 5 Quoted p. 236. 
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Evidence is not lacking here of those characteristics which 
prescribe to the student of the eighteenth century an approach 
and a set of problems different from those appropriate to other 
periods. The emphasis is on friendship and social relations, on 
shared experience and the exchange of ideas, on mutual help and 
encouragement, and on the humanist ideal of universal interest, 
which makes for good talk and rich friendship—if also for a 
somewhat amateur spirit in letters. When writers draw their 
material from the life about them, we have to study their letters 
and their journals and records of their conversation as well as 
the whole social scene rather than their reading and their library 
shelves and records of the solitary development of sensitive in- 
dividualists. We explore “‘thinking minds’ shaped by circum- 
stance, not thwarted by it, and discover that the best of them 
exemplify Johnson’s definition of the true genius—‘‘a mind of 
large general powers, accidentally determined to some particular 
direction.’ We observe the humanistic view of poetry: “‘the study 
of poetry is the study of human nature; and as this is the first 
object of philosophy, poetry will always rank first among human 
compositions.” We enter a commonwealth of letters where, as 
patrons disappeared, not only publishers and “common read- 
ers” take their place, but friendly colleagues, who, besides prac- 
tical help and encouragement, often wrote or received the 
dedications formerly bestowed on patrons. 

Dr. Bryant is too modest in presenting evidence of which he 
alone knows the full value. He should chart more clearly, more 
insistently, the course of the future biographers he has in mind 
along “‘the stream of Burke’s life among men of letters.’”® 

CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


Tom Brown oF Facetious Memory. Grub Street in the Age 
of Dryden. By Benjamin Boyce. (Harvard Studies in Eng- 
lish, xx1.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. Pp. 
ix+215. $2.50. 


Some of the usual epithets and opinions about Tom Brown 
(‘‘of Shifnal’’; “‘of facetious memory’”’; witty actor in an anecdote 
climaxed by the verses, “‘I do not love you, Dr. Fell’’; writer of 
numerous obscene and unliterary verses) may now be safely 
discarded. Mr. Benjamin Boyce has given Tom his correct place 
in the sun. Tom, we learn, was not “‘of Shifnal,’ but of Newport. 
He did imitate the thirty-second epigram in Martial’s first book, 
but the entertaining story traditionally associated with that 
imitation is doubtless apocryphal. The most that can be said 
for his verses is that they were seasonable and catholic in form, 


* Letter to William Richardson, quoted p. 245. 7 Life of Cowley. 
§ Letter to William Richardson, quoted p. 244. * P. 310. 
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and that he did not write all that were attributed to him. And 
Tom’s “facetious memory,” the epithet by which he is popularly 
distinguished from Sir Thomas—perhaps time and Mr. Boyce 
have successfully challenged that stricture of Addison’s. For 
Tom, says Mr. Boyce, had scholarly instincts and a genuine 
respect for the art of letters. Economic pressure, however, made 
him a journalist and a professional man of letters who supported 
himself by writing what ordinary people would buy. 

The profession of letters in seventeenth-century England is 
a subject that few scholars have studied more than casually. 
Beljame, almost alone, has championed the author in this critical 
stage of a battle waged not merely for professional independence 
but actually for daily bread. His study, parent or prototype of 
similar and related studies in other periods by Collins, Sheavyn 
and Holzknecht, is magnificent in its generalizations and in its 
treatment of major writers, but less satisfactory in its details. 
Hence, a study like Mr. Boyce’s handsomely augments and en- 
livens the general information now at our disposal. Tom’s was, 
indeed, ‘“‘a career worth studying for the light it sheds upon the 
opportunities and limitations, the objectives and accomplish- 
ments of Grub Street” in the age of Dryden. Tom’s career, in 
fact, answers many of the questions one might like to ask about 
the hackney writer of that day: what did he think of his patrons 
and the system of patronage? how did he make a living? what 
were his personal relations with other authors, his business rela- 
tions with publishers and booksellers? who were his friends, who 
were his enemies? under what conditions did he write? did he 
complain of the author’s unhappy state? to what reading public 
did he appeal? 

As to the first question, Tom occasionally dedicated his 
works or addressed commendatory verses to noble lords and 
wealthy men. Among his patrons, for example, were the Dukes of 
Ormonde, the sixth Earl of Dorset, and Christopher Codrington. 
But Tom learned early a lesson which Dryden and “‘Dedicating”’ 
Lee never learned—namely, that honesty is a better ingredient 
in a dedication than mere flattery. To Sunderland he had dedi- 
cated with lavish praise the second volume of Miscellany Essays 
(1694), a translation from Saint-Evremond. Displeased with the 
Earl’s response, he afterwards eschewed epistles and addresses 
that sought to extract money from wealthy patrons by honeyed 
words. His scornful outburst on flattering dedications in the 
second edition of Amusements is an early declaration of literary 
independence by an author who had learned to fill his purse by 
other means than patronage. 

Nor did Tom seek to advance himself by court preferment 
or party politics. Despite his loyalty to the Tories, he seems 
never to have been paid by them. How, then, did he make a 
living? Deflected early from the church, he taught school for 
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three or four years. Then he turned to Grub Street where he 
tried his hand at hack work and journalism: satires against Mr. 
Bays, “‘Weesil”’ Sherlock, Low-Church preachers, Tom D’Urfey, 
Titus Oates, and other men and matters of timely interest. He 
had a share in twenty-odd translations, many of which went into 
several editions. From his pen came several volumes of biog- 
raphy, letters, and history, some of them educational. Tom 
turned again, in fact, to the academic trade as translator and 
editor of schoolbooks, one of his last tasks being an edition of a 
handbook for beginners in music. The detailed account of Tom’s 
prodigious output must be left to Mr. Boyce’s suggestive and 
frequently salty pages and to his exhaustive bibliography. Mr. 
Boyce does not tell us what Tom earned in pounds sterling be- 
cause probably, like other writers on the same subject, he had 
few figures at his disposal. But during certain years Tom’s 
profits must have been respectable. 

To answer the other questions suggested by this valuable 
study and thus distill it further would be fruitless. Let me sum- 
marize by saying that students interested in the profession of 
letters during the seventeenth century have in Tom Brown a 
typical hack writer; in Mr. Boyce’s book a basic collection of 
fact and a sound and appealing method. 

About one detail I allow myself an observation. I quite agree 
with Mr. Boyce (p. 63) that Oldmixon’s attribution to the Earl 
of Dorset of the Petition (1697) “has some probability in it.” 
One circumstance, however, which I discovered purely by chance 
in the pages of Mr. Boyce’s own book, causes me some concern. 
The author of the Petition (assertedly Tom Brown) argues that 


No Pension, no Praise, 
Much Birch without Bays, 
These are not right Ways, 
Our Fancy to raise... 


Now the unknown author of A New Session of the Poets (1700), 
quoted by Mr. Boyce (p. 69), observes: 


For whatsoe’re was scandalously writ, 
No Author known, Tom’s Carcass paid for it: 
Who pray’d A pollo to reward his Lays 
And to much Birch to add a litile Bays. 


Comparing the passages which I have taken the liberty of 
italicizing, I judge that the man who wrote A New Session 
thought that Brown was the author of the Petition. Whether he 
knew what he was talking about or was deceived by a forged 
name, I cannot say. 

Brice HARRIS 
University of Illinois 
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Epic SUGGESTION IN THE IMAGERY OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
By Christabel F. Fiske. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1940. Pp. xxvi+141. $2.00. 


Professor Fiske reminds us that Walter Scott was by tem- 
perament lacking in the breadth and generosity of political senti- 
ment of a Wordsworth, of a Shelley, moving within a narrower, 
more clannish range of interest; that in his narratives he rested 
ever by preference on a solid substratum of historical fact; that 
he favored in description the practical aspects of nature as serv- 
ing man’s needs or threatening his security. In all this she finds 
that the Scotch novelist has more kinship with epic poets than 
with the romantic poets of his own time. In his characteristic 
imagery, she shows that he draws largely for simile and meta- 
phor on wild animals and birds of prey and on many traditional 
epic motives like that of the live-weapon, the bird-thought, the 
lion’s-lair, etc., and makes furthermore great use of stylistic 
devices common in epic poetry such as epithet, kenning, proverb, 
personification, and recurrent figures. In his use of imagery, 
while he has his own distinctive qualities of charm and humor, 
there are elemental effects and traits of stately picturesqueness, 
ironic euphemism, etc., which more especially remind one of the 
tone and color of Homer or Beowulf. 

This monograph is a storehouse of interesting matter as- 
sembled by an enthusiastic spirit and variously classified with 
much fineness of discrimination. It will serve to correct the mis- 
conceptions of readers who suppose that, because Scott wrote 
historical “romance” and falls within the ‘‘romantic’”’ move- 
ment, the Waverley novels are of the same stuff with Laon and 
Cythna, Endymion, or Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. But I fear 
that readers so undiscriminating may fall into other misconcep- 
tions. Professor Fiske’s opposition of epic and romantic is on 
very different lines from that made by Ker in his notable study, 
to which, I believe, no reference is made. No reference is made to 
the special features of Scott’s poetry which led Beers to regard 
him as the typical romantic. Indeed, I find it distinctly confus- 
ing to have Scott the novelist opposed to contemporaries who 
are known for their poetry. The author somewhat confuses the 
issues, it seems to me, by ranging Scott’s references to, and imita- 
tions and echoes of, Homer, the Bible, and heroic medieval 
writings in the same category with imagery of epic tone derived 
from his own experience. Being literary and learned is not the 
same thing as being epic or heroic. She has nothing to say of one 
feature of Scott’s prose style which is anything but epic—the 
elegant or genteel manner, the class-consciousness of scholar 
and gentleman that leads him so constantly into stilted, long- 
winded, lumbering paraphrases of the simplest thoughts. This is 
neither heroic nor romantic nor classic, but simply the fine writ- 
ing of eighteenth century authors who had not learned the lessons 
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of Addison and Swift, and for which the best excuse is that it is 
often faintly flavored with humor. As a chief of the Clan of 
Buccleugh, Scott was in a fair way to be a Scotch Homer. As 
Edinburgh wit, antiquarian, bookworm, word-slinger, and story- 
telling genius, he made himself—the most popular romancer of 
the nineteenth century. 
JosePH WARREN BEACH 
University of Minnesoata 


THE Wuite Doe or Rytston. By William Wordsworth. A 
Critical Edition by Alice Pattee Comparetti. Cornell Studies 
in English, xx1x. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1940. 


Here is a complete apparatus for an understanding of one 
of the most important though least frequently read of Words- 
worth’s major poems, a poem which encroached on Sir Walter 
Scott’s preserve and challenges comparison with Byron. An ex- 
tended introduction presents the editor’s interpretation of the 
poem, follows the history of its composition and publication, 
traces its sources in history, tradition and balladry, points out 
its indebtedness to earlier poets, and discusses its literary form, 
including meter, in much detail. The text, that of the final ver- 
sion, 1850, with variant readings from the seven which preceded 
it, is extensively annotated, especially in respect to the first 
three cantos, in which are found most of the historical and 
traditional material. And finally a large body of critical com- 
ment on the poem, from Wordsworth and his contemporaries 
down to the present, is placed before us in chronological order. 
Especially worthy of notice in the editor’s analysis of the nar- 
rative is the interpretation of “melancholy” (which occupies 
emphatic positions in the poem) as contemplation, an interpre- 
tation that leads her to a Platonic explanation of Emily’s ascent 
“to pure etheral spirituality.”” Also noteworthy is the great ex- 
tent to which Spenser influenced Wordsworth, which is dem- 
onstrated by Dr. Comparetti in the Introduction and notes. 
(An echo in line 13, however, seems to have been overlooked.) 
All in all, this is a decidedly worth-while edition. 

Both in his comments on the poem and in the poem itself 
Wordsworth makes it plain that what would have been the very 
substance of the poem in Scott’s hand, i.e., the Rising in the 
North, is only a means toward an end, introduced to furnish the 
catastrophe essential to Emily’s spiritual struggle. Francis’ 
strange and stern injunction, prohibiting not only physical ac- 
tion but also any relief that hope might furnish, can only be in- 
tended to intensify and emphasize the importance of the real 
conflict in the story, which ends in Emily’s triumph over the 
normal human emotions of sorrow, loss, and grief. The austerity 
of this conception can be matched by that of only one other 
poem by Wordsworth, Laodamia which, strange to say, finds 
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no mention either in Dr. Comparetti’s criticism or in that of the 
other critics quoted in the volume. Protesilaus’ command that 
his wife ‘‘control Rebellious passion”’ over the loss of him, though 
more briefly expressed, is essentially the same as the injunction 
which Francis places upon Emily, and the Greek’s fear that his 
wife is ‘too weak in reason, in self-government too slow” is 
paralleled by Emily’s “strength of Reason’’ (line 1625) and 
“‘Reason’s firmest power” (line 1777), while his counsel of 
“fortitude” is equivalent to Francis’ “Be strong,” though in the 
first case the end in view is “Our blest reunion in the shades 
below,” and in the second it is 


A Soul, by force of sorrows high 
Uplifted to the purest sky 
Of undisturbed humanity. 


Yet the next stanza in Laodamia, beginning ‘“‘Learn, by a mortal 
yearning to ascend,” expresses a thought not far removed from 
Emily’s “ethereal spirituality.”” The White Doe is a more im- 
aginative, intense poem than the other, and the exquisite deli- 
cacy, gentleness, and sympathy of the dream-like doe softens 
the grim austerity that almost oppresses the spirit in the mytho- 
logical poem. The two poems also differ in that Emily meets the 
test to which she is subjected, whereas Laodamia does not. But 
when all differences are accounted for, endurance and conquest 
of the passions remain the central elements in both composi- 
tions. 
RICHARD F. JONES 
Washington University 


THE ENGLISH ODE FROM MILTON To Keats. By George N. Shus- 
ter. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 314. 
$3.00. 


The scope of this book is even larger than its title indicates, 
for the second chapter, of nearly fifty pages, takes the ode up to 
Milton’s Nativity and the “Conclusion” carries the survey, less 
minutely than in the body of the work, from Keats to the 
twentieth century. The author sets out “to write a history of the 
ode which, while by no means exhaustive, will give a fairly 
satisfactory account of what it has been; to consider the especial 
values of the form, for example, its usefulness in linking poetry 
with music; and to weigh with some care the effect which ode 
writing has had upon the prosody of lyric verse.”’ Confronted at 
once by the difficulty of defining such a chameleon form, Presi- 
dent Shuster takes it to “‘mean in general a lyric based either upon 
the model of some classic poem which bore that designation or 
upon other English poems which go back, directly or indirectly, 
to imitations of the bards of Greece and Rome.” The chief 
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models are Pindar, Horace, and Anacreon, and to these must be 
added the Psalms. Although Horace and Anacreon receive some 
space, the author’s prime object is to show how English poets 
derived from Pindar and the Psalms “‘a number of lengthy lyric 
forms that served to express moods of fervor, reflection, and 
jubilation.””’ The Psalms contributed chiefly inspiration and 
language; Pindar’s influence was chiefly formal. 

The ode first appeared, by way of Ronsard, in Thomas Wat- 
son (1582) and the professedly Pindaric John Soowthern (1584), 
and “‘the last English Ronsardian’”’ was Campion. The ode 
“entered English literature as one of several ‘refined’ forms spon- 
sored by those who wished to transform the ‘vulgarity’ of 
balladmongering into a genteel, cultured, and morally defensible 
poetic art. Its progenitor was Ronsard, and the Elizabethan ode 
generally was modeled loosely after French Pléiade patterns. 
Most of the poets assumed that the form called for a musical] 
setting. But when the trend to classicism, of which Jonson was 
the great protagonist, became pronounced enough to permit the 
domestication of the Pindaric in England, the general character 
of the relationships between poetry and music was changing. 
Pindaric verse was sundered from music until relatively late in 
the seventeenth century, and then underwent alterations which 
greatly modified its structure. Meanwhile ode writing had be- 
come increasingly popular as a vehicle for encomiastic senti- 
ment’”’ (p. 63). 

In the second quarter of the century the ode was carried 
beyond Jonson through a heightened emotional inspiration, re- 
ligious and philosophic, and that contributed to the enrichment 
of the form. Crashaw’s Hymn to Saint Teresa “is, after Milton’s 
Nativity ode, the most illustrious blending of art and hymnody 
in seventeenth-century verse.’”’ Cowley, though he was by in- 
stinct Horatian, and though he consciously made the Pindaric 
form irregular (in his volume of 1656), “‘turned to Pindar be- 
cause he was a fount of lofty, profound, and deeply religious 
verse.”” His mixture of “enthusiasm,” wit, and hardness made 
him an attractive and dangerous model for others. Professor 
Shafer (The English Ode to 1660, 1918, pp. 133-49) put more con- 
centrated stress upon the development of irregular verse up to 
Cowley than the present author does. Somewhat less than half 
of Mr. Shuster’s book retraces the ground covered by his prede- 
cessor, and though the later writer regards his findings as notice- 
ably different, his record does not seem to introduce radical 
modifications of Professor Shafer’s more compact and selective 
account. Mr. Shuster does take a wider range, has much more 
detailed comment, and gives special attention to music. 

To continue this brief summary, Dryden profoundly modified 
the Pindaric ode by substituting “for the intellectualistic bril- 
liance and the imagistic grotesqueness of Cowley a smooth, 
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serene, but still lively and virile poetic form which was at once 
closer to nature (in the Anne Killigrew poem) and closer to 
music (in ‘Alexander’s Feast’),’’ but these lessons were largely 
ignored by his successors. In the early eighteenth century ‘‘one 
may say that the issue was first of all between ‘lucidity’ and 
‘turgidity’,” and both qualities were abundantly cultivated. 
The romantic and sensuous Collins and the classicist Gray re- 
stored imagination and dignity to a degenerate form, and Gray’s 
influence was vastly greater. In the early nineteenth century 
there was no sharp break with eighteenth-century tradition, and 
even the great romantics both followed the old conventions in 
their inferior work and, in their best, gave the ode a new spiritual 
birth; at the same time it achieved a new formal regularity. In 
this age, too, the ode finally broke loose from its long, if uncer- 
tain, association with music. During the nineteenth century in- 
dividual originality continued to re-create the ode, with occa- 
sional returns to classical patterns, and the exalted form has 
attracted conservative poets even in the twentieth. 

Mr. Shuster has a long story to tell, and one can understand 
his choosing not “to discuss with any fullness the ideas or the 
experience which the poems under consideration enshrine.”’ But 
one may regret his decision. A history of poetic forms, with only 
incidental consideration of content, has a tendency to level all 
distinctions, and one would gladly sacrifice shoals of Pindaric 
Sprats for a closer and fuller view of the whales. As it is, a num- 
ber of great poems, from Jonson’s and Drayton’s to Coleridge’s 
Dejection and Wordsworth’s Intimations of Immortality, receive 
no more space than those of William Mason and his kind. The 
restriction is all the more to be regretted because Mr. Shuster, 
an editor and author of philosophic maturity, could so well have 
made a less academic and more completely satisfying book. To 
say that, however, is not to say that the author’s gifts are by 
any means lost in this work. He has carried out his encyclopaedic 
program with industry and skill and, when he permits himself, 
with critical insight; and his writing has the ease and frequent 
liveliness that might be expected. Having paid that general 
tribute, one may express a distaste for the slipshod journalistic 
habit of using titles as adjectives—“the ‘Bruce to His Men’ 
ode” “the Samson Agonistes choruses, or... the Pericles and 
Aspasia odes.” 

The volume lacks a bibliography, and references in footnotes, 
though copious, are not always complete or up-to-date. The 
paragraph on Intimations of Immortality, for example, reveals 
no acquaintance with recent studies of the poem which have 
shown the strong probability that it was written under the 
formal influence of Jonson’s great Pindaric, and which have cor- 
rected the traditional chronology of composition. In surveying 
such a tract of literary history the most careful scholar may 
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make slips, and a reviewer is bound to notice some. The words 
about Horace’s odes in the Shepheardes Calender (p. 7) were 
written by E. K., not Spenser, and are in the notes to December, 
not in the preface to the work. The first published translations 
of Horatian odes were not Jonson’s (p. 7), but the three versions 
of Carmina ii.10 in Tottel’s Miscellany (as Professor Shafer had 
observed). Several items on p. 17 are not much in harmony with 
the history of classical culture in the early Tudor age. The 
Elizabethan humanist could not very well cling to Dante (p. 24) 
when he rarely knew anything about him. The Elizabethan 
“Areopagus” (pp. 24-25, 27) was long ago dissolved into thin 
air. William “‘Lillye” (p. 39) was not the first teacher of Greek 
in England. Mr. Shuster thinks it likely that Milton’s reading of 
Pindar “‘did not precede the composition of ‘Lycidas’ and the 
‘Nativity’ ode” (p. 73); but Milton acquired his copy in Novem- 
ber, 1629, and read it—very carefully—in the summer of 1630, 
as the Columbia edition records. Arnold said that Tennyson 
dawdled with the painted shell of the universe, not “skull” (p. 
82, note 69). Mario Praz (M.L.R., xx) left no doubt about Stan- 
ley’s headship of a coterie of poet-translators (pp. 96-97). The 
traditional view that Puritanism killed English music (p. 115) 
has been a good deal modified of late years. It was Joseph War- 
ton, not Thomas (p. 171, note 92), who likened part of Pope’s 
ode on St. Cecilia to a drinking song. Neither educational prac- 
tice nor the Hellenic revival in poetry and art warrants the opin- 
ion (p. 244) that the charm of classical culture had faded in the 
early nineteenth century. To add one very tiny item, Mr. Shus- 
ter fathers upon me (pp. 28-29) the remarkable idea that the 
core of Elizabethan Catholicism was admiration for the more 
joyous morals of the Latin races. Such minutiae as these do not 
of course impair the intelligent solidity of Mr. Shuster’s achieve- 
ment, and his book, unlike many things of its kind, can be read 
continuously and with pleasure. 
DovucLas BusH 
Harvard University 


Tue First GENTLEMEN OF ViRGINIA: Intellectual Qualities of 
the Early Colonial Ruling Class. By Louis B. Wright. San 
Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. xi+ 
373. $3.75. 


LETTERS OF ROBERT CARTER, 1720-1727: The Commercial In- 
terests of a Virginia Gentleman. Edited by Louis B. Wright. 
San Marino, California: The Huntington Library, 1940. Pp. 
xiv+153. $2.50. 


In tracing the origin, character, and habits of the ruling class 
in early Virginia Mr. Wright hews closely to the sources. One 
finds here no illusions of Cavalier backgrounds; it is admitted 
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that English origins of Virginia aristocrats are often unknown 
and that proof of blueblooded descent “will rarely stand in 
either a court of law or a council of scholars” (p. 42). Instead of 
social greatness being inherited from Britain, it was achieved in 
Virginia. Without cant or dogmatism that mooted word “gentle- 
man”’ is treated chiefly in terms of a composite life-portrait 
drawn authentically from case studies. The word as here used is 
integrated with a recognized upper class whose superiority rested 
upon an assumption of fundamental human inequality. The 
gentleman was a man born to privilege, not a parvenu who had 
attained riches. Attention to manners and deportment could 
never be a mere veneer; back of it must rest an inner conscious- 
ness of genuine courtesy. Nor was the gentleman a slave to rules. 
He could disregard convention where the social climber could 
not. Sins of the flesh, if untainted with grossness or meanness, 
were pardonable, but departure from truth and honor, cheating 
at cards, seduction, or betrayal of a friend, were as unthinkable 
as cowardice. Preservation of honor came in time to be associated 
with dueling, a custom associated with upper-class exclusiveness, 
but in the period treated the duel takes a minor place in the 
record. Arts of escape had little meaning for the gentleman; his 
accomplishments were social—dancing, fencing, riding, card 
playing, conversation. 

Ideals came from the English country gentry; clothes and 
the like were imported from London. Sports, among which cock- 
fighting and hunting were prominent, were at once robust and 
fashionable. The accumulation of libraries was gradual and not 
particularly impressive; book owners in Virginia in 1700 num- 
bered about one thousand. Books were for the most part dull; 
if not narrowly utilitarian they were at least expected to be up- 
lifting. They were imported, since “there was no permanent 
printing press in Virginia until. . . 1730” (p. 117). Schools were 
not generally accessible to the country population; planters em- 
ployed tutors and for the higher learning sent their sons to Eng- 
land. William and Mary College, chartered in 1693, remained 
for its first ten years little more than a grammar school. College 
orators of that day, in descanting upon the value of education, 
usually stressed the needs of cultivated society or the require- 
ments of public office. 

Of these Virginia grandees none was more impressive than 
the capitalist-planter-gentleman, Robert Carter of Corotoman, 
Lancaster County, lord of 300,000 acres, master of a proud estate 
on the Rappahannock, member of the House of Burgesses and 
of the Council of State, commander of militia, naval officer, 
governing official of William and Mary, owner of ships, and 
agent of the vast Fairfax proprietary. It is therefore a fitting 
thing that Mr. Wright supplements his larger work by present- 
ing with competent editorship a little volume of Carter’s letters 
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taken from secretaries’ copies found among the manuscript 
riches of the Huntington Library. In these letters, belonging to 
the period 1720 to 1727, one sees the commercial interests of the 
man, his bargains and percents, his quitrents, bills of lading, 
hogsheads, and casks of rum; yet qualities of personality also 
appear in stilted passages on religion, politics, fashions, and the 
education of expensive sons. Directed to English merchants or 
agents, the letters are devoted mostly to business matters. Com- 
posed with utter lack of posterity consciousness, they are unin- 
tentionally self-revealing and offer first class grist for the social 
historian’s mill. 

In this self-portraiture there are not only broad strokes, but 
elaboration and fine shadings. Carter’s was a substantial type of 
nobility with no foolishness and furbelows. In the matter of re- 
ligion he was, inevitably, “‘of the Church of England way,” but 
ceremony with him should go no farther than decency and con- 
formity; he would not go for “high-flown up top notions” (p. 25), 
but put a high rating on practical godliness. With all his pride 
of caste he was a hater of Tories and sycophants. For the rest, 
he drove close bargains, chose his wines with the sensitive taste 
of a connoisseur, mastered the technique of tobacco growing, 
processing, and marketing, reached out continually for more 
land, kept on the lookout for investment opportunities and 
capital gains, promoted the interest of his class while also con- 
cerning himself with the reemployment of a “good brickman,” 
and, far from justifying the popular tradition of wealthy indo- 
lence, worked hard and took life very seriously indeed. 

Care has been given to the textual editing, but for the con- 
venience of the general reader there has been a good deal of 
modernization in punctuation, spelling, capitalization, expansion 
of abbreviations, and translation of symbols. Footnote identifi- 
cations show competent knowledge of contemporary events and 
persons. 

J. G. RANDALL 
University of Illinois 








BRIEF MENTION 


Dr. James Lyndon Shanley’s A Study of Spenser’s Gentleman 
(Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Company, 
1940. Pp. 55) is a doctoral dissertation accepted by the Depart- 
ment of English of Princeton University. It has assembled within 
its narrow limits much pertinent material and relevant comment 
bearing upon “The Spirit of Spenser’s Gentleman and Its Fash- 
ioning,”’ ‘His Need and Sources of Spiritual and Moral Strength,” 
and “His Work for Men and Society.” In his report on the 
courtly ideal as illustrated in the work of so courtly a poet as 
Spenser, Dr. Shanley may be said to have found his point of 
departure in the more comprehensive studies of Dr. Ruth Kelso 
and Dr. W. L. Ustick. More closely related to his dissertation is 
Dr. A. J. Judson’s “Spenser’s Theory of Courtesy.” To all of 
these publications and to several others the author makes proper 
reference, having undertaken to list only “those studies which 
seemed most valuable and pertinent.’’ Would he not have done 
well to document more fully? There are only a few contentions 
in Dr. Shanley’s study which the reviewer is disposed to ques- 
tion. Having regard to the symbolism of the Faerie Queene, 
should we go so far as to say that “Spenser advocated a career in 
arms,’ however highly he esteemed the soldier? In writing that 
“the poet had for his models not Burghly and Walsingham” 
etc., the author appears to have overlooked the usual identifica- 
tion of Meliboe in Book v1 with Walsingham. Walsingham, here 
very favourably represented, was for Spenser a model of the 
gentleman in retirement. Spenser’s observation that comely 
courtesy 

though it on a lowly stalke doe bowre, 
Yet brancheth forth in brave nobilitie, 
And spreds it selfe through all civilitie, 


may be quoted against Dr. Shanley’s contention that “gentle 
deeds would be possible only for one who came of antecedents 
superior in degree and blood,” though we need not go as far as 
C. S. Lewis, who declares: “Courtesy, for the poet, has very 


little connexion with court. It grows ‘on a lowly stalk’. ” 
H.S.V.]J. 


Richard W. Armour and Raymond F. Howes, professors 
respectively at Wells College and Cornell University, have 
served the cause of Coleridge scholarship in their Coleridge the 
Talker. A Series of Contemporary Descriptions and Comments. 
With a Critical Introduction. (Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xvi+480. $4.00.) In the preparation of their 
book, the compilers and editors have been actuated by the con- 
viction that “Coleridge should be placed in the same category 
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with Dr. Johnson, as a man greater than his published works, 
who thought of literature not as an end in itself but as a means 
of disseminating ideas, and found oral discourse the only com- 
pletely satisfactory medium of self-expression.” The cumulative 
effect of the descriptions and comments of seventy-six contem- 
poraries, which often report the very words of the poet, is to 
create a composite Boswell, who helps us to a fuller understand- 
ing of the great man. That he was great in unimagined ways and 
to a degree long unsuspected has been growing upon us in these 
latter years. When we speak of his influence we must now have 
regard, as Mr. Armour and Mr. Howes remind us, not only to 
the printed word but to the wisdom orally delivered on a great 
variety of subjects. Those who have occasion to consult this 
useful book will be grateful for the editorial services it has per- 
formed. For each of the commentators there is a biographical 
note and the annotation of both the Introduction and the body 
of the book is replete with pertinent and enlightening informa- 


tion. 
H.S.V.J. 


Professor William Irvine’s Walter Bagehot (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1939. Pp. 303. $4.50) comes as a welcome 
aid to our understanding of the classical criticism of the last 
century. The book is both critical and sympathetic, well-in- 
formed and well-written. After its opening biographical chapters, 
it deals analytically with the thought of one of the universal 
thinkers of the last century, correlating and integrating the 
views he formed now under Aristotelian and again under Kantian 
influence. Much is further said about his similarity and dissimi- 
larity in thought or expression to Macaulay, Burke, Butler, 
and particularly Hazlitt. Indeed, the author’s discriminating 
tracking of the influences upon Bagehot in the fields of literary 
criticism, religion, and political economy will be found one of 
the most informative features of this book. Nor does Professor 
Irvine’s obvious sympathy with a critic who was so far Aristo- 
telian as to believe in “the full and varied exertion of the whole 
intellectual and moral nature” of man blind him to lapses in 
logic of which no good Aristotelian should be guilty. In the field 
of lliterary criticism, Bagehot exhibits a judicial faculty which 
leads him to stress that which is “common and permanent in 
human experience.” Thus differentiated from impressionism, his 
critical position will appear at some remove from mere moralism 
in his fundamental contention that “literature is concerned not 
merely with morality but with man’s whole spirit.” In spite, 
then, of his lack of scientific scholarship and his ignorance of 
literary history, Bagehot, in view of his philosophical approach 
and his disciplined imagination, must be accounted one of the 
most enlightened literary critics of his generation. 

H.S.V.J. 
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